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Never before, at one time, has the Wanamaker Jewelry Store 
shown so many new and beautiful designs as are now on exhibition. 


The hand-wrought Boule service is a work of art, and would 
make a gift of distinction. 


Another service is the Vitruvian—a graceful scroll border design 
which takes its name from the famous architect and engineer who 
lived during the reign of Cesar Augustus. 


Other designs are here, too—the Lansdowne, Berkley, Hare- 
wood, Lady Wynn, Queen Anne, and the simple but dignified 
Washington pattern, suggestive of Colonial simplicity. 

Or, one may send a handsome mahogany chest filled with 
silver, in the Maryland, Sedgwick, Hamilton, King, John Hancock, 
Chippendale, Hampton, Versailles or Violet pattern. 


John Wanamaker Philadelphia 


Jewelry Store 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





By SAMUEL MERWIN, Author of The Honey Bee 


THE TRUFFLERS 


A story of bachelor girls and bachelor men who seek only 
the ‘“‘truffles,’’ the delicacies and pleasures of the sober 
game of life, yet must find that life is a discipline after all. 
The Trufflers is a notable book. 


T/lustrated by Frank Snapp. $1.35 net. Bs Sah | 
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By EARL DERR BIGGERS, Author of Seven Keys to Baldpate 


THE AGONY COLUMN 


Notices in the personal column of that romantic institution popularly 
called The Agony Column in the London Daily Mai afford interest and 
amusement for the lovely girl and the hero in opening this story. Then 
follow surprises at every turn. 











3 Y Illustrations in photogravure by Will Grefe. $1.25 net. 


By ARTHUR S. ROCHE 


LOOT 


The ingenious story gallops along at a swift pace, with plenty of surprises 
| and plenty of incident. Altogether, those desirous of reading an enter- 
taining and well-written detective story will be wise to turn their 
attention to Mr. Roche’s tale of Loot—N.Y.Times. 


Ilustrated by M. Leone Bracker. $1.25 net. 








By ETHEL HUESTON, Author of Prudence of the Parsonage 


PRUDENCE SAYS S 











Prudence of the Parsonage has taken her joyful place with the famous 
girls of fiction. 


To these homes, and many other firesides, Prudence Says So will come 
as a boon that lightens burdens and scatters cheer. 


IMustrated by Arthur W. Brown. $1.25 net. i 





OS ETHEL HUESTON 
pata of PRUDENCE OF THE PARSONAGE 
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Fiction 


After the Manner of Men. By Francis 
Lynde. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A story of the North Carolina Moun- 
tains, and of a man who hewed his way 
to success through many odds. Mr. 
Lynde’s books are unfortunately some- 
what too emphatically technical to make 
good recreation reading. His romance 
is lost on a wealth of description and 
facts about big enterprises. 


Agnes of the Badlands. By J. Breck- 
enridge Ellis. The Macaulay Company. 

Almost like a fairy story is this rescue 
of a child from the slums of a great city. 
How a little girl born in the heart of the 
badlands, accustomed to filth, violence, 
and evil-doing, dreamed of a better life, 
and how chiefly through her own efforts, 
she achieved success in another environ- 
ment, is the theme of this novel. 


Anne’s Wedding. By Isla May Mullins. 
The Page Company.. 

This is a new story about Anne of the 
Blossom Shop. It is full of young love 
and happy marriage; of high spirits, 


beautiful hopes and golden intentions. It | 
has its smiles and its tears, but they all | 


spell romance, with charming Anne 
Carter as the central figure of it all. 
Girls and young women will find this 
book delightful reading. 


At the Sign of the Three Birches. By 
Amy Brooks. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 

Of the kind of fiction which we have 
long believed to be a thing of yesterday is 
this simple love story by Miss Brooks. 

By the will of an eccentric godmother, 
the heroine is forced to spend a year and 
a day in a secluded country house, sup- 
posed by many to be haunted. How she 
lives there, and what she gains by doing 
so, forms the plot, while a number of 
humorous incidents and characters con- 
tribute also to the interest. 


Barnacles. By J. MacDougal Hay. 
George H. Doran Company. 

“Barnacles” is a wandering musician, 
simple-hearted as a child, wholesome as 
a breath of fresh air blowing across his 
native heather. With a charm singularly 
appealing, the author makes “Barnacles” 
very real to us, and we find mind and 
soul refreshment in the story of his quiet 
career. 


Bathing Man, The. By Anes Gwynne. 
John Lane Company. 

A bit of clever romance, very English 
in tone and not too nice in situation. 


2 Vihen 
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By JAMES A. B. SCHERER 
Author of ‘‘ The Japanese Crisis” 


A work of sound scholarship, giving the history of cotton, with 
special stress on its influence on the entire industries of any 
nation or period. Professor Scherer shows that just a few 
Southern States have annually maintained the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States, and that this single staple prod- 
uct has had the power for centuries largely to control the char- 
acter and degree of the world’s civilization. 


Cloth, large 12mo, net $2.00 


JACOBEAN FURNITURE 





By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE, Author of ‘The Tapestry Book,”’ etc. 





A book for the general reader as well as the collector, bring- 
ing out especially the personal connection between antiquities 
and the great people of their era. The relation between 
Jacobean styles and those of the European courts of the 17th 
century is also emphasized. Cloth, 8vo, net $1.25 


WHAT EVERY BUSINESS MAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


The usually disintegrated information to which the hurried 
business man frequently wishes to refer is here assembled, 
forming a complete guide to business usages and requirements. 

Cloth, large 12mo, net $1.60 


The GUIDING THREAD 


She had become a parrot, she realized, the intellectual slave 
of her scholar husband. She runs away alone. In English 
villages, in London, in New York, her exciting story is worked 
out, until true freedom reconciled with love is her reward. 
“She is a lovable character, this eager little Joan . . . and her 
development is an admirable piece of portraiture, natural, 
artistic, without jerks or jars.’”—N. Y. Times. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.35 
WITTE ARRIVES 


Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale, compares “Witte 
Arrives” with Mary Antin’s brilliant book “The Promised 
Land” and says: “We Americans ought to be heartily grateful 
for both books.” 

“This story of a Jewish immigrant family in America is a 
beautifully simple and pathetic one, as any perfectly true story 
of living is bound to be pathetic.”—-Washington Star. 


Cloth, 12mo, net $1.25 
The NEST-BUILDER 


By BEATRICE FORBES-ROBERTSON HALE 


Author of ‘What Women Want” 


The story of a love match in which comes conflict between 

the artistic temperament and the home-making instinct. 

“The story is clearly conceived and cleanly carried through. 

Its life is genuine and of unfailing interest.”—Boston Herald. 
. Cloth, 12mo, net $1.85 


The LITTLE HUNCHBACK ZIA 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


Author of “The Secret Garden,” etc. 


An exquisitely written story of the birth of the Christ-child 
and the restoration of the little hunchback Zia to his birthright. 
How the little orphan Zia is finally driven forth an outcast, how 
he sees Joseph and Mary and later the Christ-child, and what 
happens then, is told by Mrs. Burnett as she alone could tell 
it. Cloth, 12mo, net 75 cents 


The STORY of the UNITED STATES 


By MARIE L. HERDMAN 


COTTON as a WORLD POWER 


By L. C. KEARNEY 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN 


Author of Ships That Pass in the Night,” etc. 


By ELIAS TOBENKIN 





A sifting of United States history for those picturesque 
events and figures that children like and should know. Uni- 
form in style and treatment with “An Island Story,” ete. 

Cloth, large, 8vo, net $2.50 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
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BOOKSTORES 
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TRAINING FOR 
THE STAGE 


By Arthur Hornblow, Editor 
of The Theatre Magazine. David 
Belasco has written the Preface 
and in a letter to the author 
says: “It contains much of great 
interest to the professional. It 
should also be of equal value to 
the novice. Your treatment of 
the subject is very unusual and 
of course most skilfully handled 
as the result of your long ex- 
perience.” 8 illustrations. Net, 
$1.25. : 


TRAINING FOR THE 
NEWSPAPER TRADE 


By Don C. Seitz, Business 
Manager N. Y. World. The 
author was Joseph Pulitzer’s 
right-hand man. The young 
men and women of today who 
wish to know what they are 
“letting themselves in for’? when 
taking up newspaper work will 
find a practical guide in this re- 
markably interesting and _ in- 
structive volume. 12 illustra- 
tions. Net, $1.25. 


OPEN THAT DOOR 


By R. Sturgis Ingersoll. Like 
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Two Handsome Illustrated Editions 


WINTER JOURNEYS 
IN THE SOUTH 


John Martin Hammond loves the South. In this 
fascinating book on the winter resorts from Sul- 
phur Springs to Palm Beach and St. Augustine he 
takes us on a mental trip which we become imme- 
diately anxious to take in person. The numerous 
photographs are particularly beautiful, and the 
author in his slyly humorous style points out in- 
teresting scenic and human features at each place. 
Handsomely bound. Net, $3.50. 


PARKS 
Their Design, Equipment and Use 


By George Burnap, Official Landscape Archi- 
tect, Public Buildings and Grounds, Washington, 
D. C. This is the only exhaustive book on the 
subject and by the foremost authority in America. 
It contains many new hints from the finest Euro- 
pean examples of park work, as well as American. 
Landscape architects and all others who wish to 
see beauty given a place in their cities will find 
this a most inspiring and practical volume to 
work with. Profusely illustrated. Frontispiece in 
color, handsomely bound. Net, $6.00. 


A GREAT ART WORK 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF THE WONDER OF WORK 





This is unquestionably one of the finest collec- 


tions of pictures done by the “master draughts- 
man” of the age, and in this case he has chosen a 
most interesting subject, ‘““‘The Wonder of Work,” 
the building of giant ships, sky scrapers, railway 
stations, etc., ete. The artist tells about each pic- 
ture in a short introduction. Net, $2.00. 


THE 1916 GIFT BOOK 


BETTY AT FORT BLIZZARD 


By Molly Elliot Seawell. This sequel to the 
famous “Betty’s Virginia Christmas” is a straight- 
away army love story, presented in a delightfully 
dainty gift book style. There are 4 illustrations 
in color and numerous decorations by Edmund 
Frederick. Handsomely bound in a sealed packet. 
Net, $1.50. 


F. Opper’s New Illustrated 


its forerunners, “Why Worry,” AESOP’S FABLES 


“Peg Along,” this stimulating F. Opper, the great cartoonist, has drawn 100 
volume has a “kick.” The sub- illustrations, 8 in color, for this mirth-provoking 
ject treated is the relation of edition. This is the one that will please both old 


books to life. Net, $1.00. and young. Net, $1.50. 
NOTE TO READERS: Book descriptions are long and advertising space 

e short, hence our request that you write for informa- 
tion regarding the following, which have just been published: THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF ENGLISH SONNETS, by William Robertson, $1.25 net, is considered by English 
critics to be the best anthology published. OLD GLASS AND HOW TO COLLECT IT, 
by J. Sydney Lewis, $3.00 net, contains 75 illustrations in color and half-tone. A book 
the collector and expert will prize. SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS, $10.00 net, is 
a profusely illustrated cyclopaedia of the names and emblems of all the Saints. 
FIGHT FOR FOOD, by Leon A. Congdon, a particularly timely book for everyone in 
these days when the cost of living is steadily going up, $1.25 net. CLOTHING FOR 
WOMEN, by Laura I. Baldt, Teachers’ College, N. Y. C., deals exhaustively with the 
selection, design and cost of clothing. 269 illustrations, $2.00 net. THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA IN THE AGE OF SHAKESPEARE, by Wilhelm Creizenach. Translated 


from the authoritative German work on the history of English Drama. Other volumes 
will follow. $4.50 net. 








Beef, Iron and Wine. By Jack Lait. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Jack Lait has been writing a story a 
day for the Chicago “Herald.” More re- 
cently, he has contributed one story a 
month to “The American Maazine.” His 
command of the English language is only 
a little less extensive than his knowledge 
of human nature. Born in poverty, al- 
most a tramp as a youth, Jack Lait be- 
came a ball-player, went to college, and 
started in newspaper work. He bids fair 
to become a novelist one of these days. 
The present stories give some of his clev- 
erest work, and they are not merely 
clever—they are real. 





Jack Lait 
Author of Beef, Iron and Wine 


Bodbank. By Richard Washburn 
Child. Henry Holt & Co. 

New stories by the well-known writer 
of The Blue Wall. Bodbank is a town 
on the Mississippi, and these tales reveal 
Bodbank and its many different char- 
acters. 


Castle of Cheer, The. By Charles H. 
Lerrigo. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
This decidedly uplifting story brings 


| “Doe Williams” once again into view. 


“The Castle of Cheer” is a private sani- 


| tarium, which rejuvenates patients suf- 





fering from physical ailments or helps 
those who have gone under through 
faint heart and worldly distresses. A 
“good cheer” formula is followed more 
closely than any medicinal practices, and 
complete cures frequently result. The 
atmosphere of happiness, sunshine, and 
good-will dispel all gloom, and even the 
reader feels the contagion which, how- 
ever sunshiny, never seems forced or 


| overdrawn. 


Chief Legatee, The. By Anna Kathar- 
ine Green. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One of the first of Mrs. Rohlfs’s books 
now reprinted. This is a real, old-fash- 
ioned mystery tale, such as we but sel- 
dom get in these days. 


Clover and Blue Grass. By Eliza Cal- 


vert Hall. Little, Brown & Co. 
More heartsome, homely tales of Ken- 
PUBLISHERS 4 
J. B. LIP P INCOTT COMPAN PHILADELPHIA | tucky by the author of the Aunt Jane 
books. The time is a little later than the 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 3 








period of Aunt Jane, but the atmosphere 
is just as delightful and inspiring. 


Country Chronicle, A. By Grant Show- | 


erman. The Century Company. 
This is a contribution to American lit- 
erature on somewhat new lines. It is a 


picture of old American country life— | 
its family ways, in winter and summer, | 


the village, the old store, the temperance 
lectures, the church sociables, the sleigh- 
ing, the fiddling, the dancing, and all the 


rest—as seen through the eyes of a boy | 


of ten. In short, without any suggestion 


of adult sophistication, and yet without | 


any of the facetiousness and conventional 
tricks of book-children, the author pre- 
sents a re-lived boyhood on the farm. 


Cross of the Heart’s Desire, The. By 
Gertrude Pahlow. Duffield and Company. 
This is the story of a girl who started 
out. with beauty and found that in order 





Gertrude Pahlow 
Author of The Cross of the Heart’s Desire 


to make life worth living she must have 


charity. The little cross that the old 


Count gave to Marcia pointed the way to | 


those things which made it possible for 
a strong and fine man to love her. This 
is a story of true love, founded upon soul 


values, and the author has made it very | 


appealing. 


Every Soul Hath Its Song. By Fannie 
Hurst. Harper and Brothers. 


Stories by a writer who interprets the 


workers of the city to her readers. These | 


are forceful tales, deep in pathos, and 
often touched by flashes of humor. 


Further Side of Silence, The. By 
Sir Hugh Clifford. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 

Amazing tales of the Malays, written 
by a man now governor of the Gold Coast. 


« When 
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JUST OUT 


A New Locke 





A WONDERFUL NOVEL 


By the Author of 
*‘Jaffery,’’ ** The Beloved 
Vagabond,”’ etc. 
Decorated Cloth, $1.40 net. 


A likeable young Englishman, a 
whimsical Parisian philosopher, a dash- 
ing American girl, and a brave little 
daughter of France combine to make 
“The Wonderful Year” an engaging 
period. 

Even “The Beloved Vagabond” and 
“The Fortunate Youth’ must give 
place to this as being Mr. Locke’s most 
charming story. It is a book that is full 
of the joy of youth, the thrill of ad- 
venture, and the spell of romance. 


Adventure — Realism 





{Mystery 


The Invisible Balance 
Sheet 


By KATRINA TRASK, author of ‘‘In the 
Vanguard,”’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. 

The story of a young man of complex na- 
ture, who is given the choice between relin 
quishing the girl he loves and inheriting sixty 
million dollars. Life, as lived in that glit- 
tering circle known as New York society, is 
presented in all its dazzling allurement. 


In Spacious Times 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, author of 
“The Glorious Rascal,’’ “‘If I Were King,”’ 


ete. 12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


An’ old-time romance of the days of Good 
Queen Bess. It is a love-story told—or rather 
it is a love-duel fought out—in this famous 
author’s best vein. 


= . 
The Bigamist 
By F. E. MILLS YOUNG, author of ‘‘The 
Bywonner,’’ ‘“‘The Purple Mists,”’ etc. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


A story of the English in South Africa—a 
country which Miss Mills Young above all 
other English writers of fiction, is able to 
make real and fascinating to her readers. 


The Hampstead Mystery 
By ARTHUR J. REES and J. R. WATSON. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


The experts of Scotland Yard are _ pitted 
against a clever amateur detective in solving 
this perplexing mystery. It is a_ gripping 
story. 


Windy McPherson's Son 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON. 

12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. 
“One of the finest outputs from the pen 
of a writer dealing with essentially American 


phases of life that has appeared for many a 
season.’’-—New York Times. 


NOVEMBER 10th 


A New Dreiser 


AHQSIER 
HOLIDAY 


" 
THEODORE DREISER 
WITH ILLVSTRATIONS 
BY PRANKLIN DOOTH.- 
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“THE” GIFT BOOK OF 1916 


By the Author of 
**The Genius,’’ ‘‘ Sister Carrie,’ 
**A Traveler at Forty,’’ etc. 


With 32 Full-Page Illustrations, Cover 
Design, End Papers, etc., by Frank- 
lin Booth. 

Svo. Boards. $3.00 net. 


An account of an automobile tour of 
the author’s old haunts in Indiana, 
where he was born and spent most of 
his youth. It is a sentimental journey 
that he records, and the chronicle is 
full of the charm of boyhood recollec- 
tion and romance. 


History — Belles Lettres — Satire 


lreland’s Literary 
Renaissance 


By ERNEST A. BOYD, formerly Editor of 
The Irish Review. 
8vo, Cloth. 416 pages. $2.50 net. 

The purpose of this important and exhaust- 
ive work is to give an account of the litera- 
ture produced in Ireland during the last 30 
years, under the impulse of the Celtic Renais- 
Sance. 


The Creative Will 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Modern Painting,’’ ete. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


One of the most important contributions to 
the philosophy and the science of aesthetics 
which has appeared in any languagé. 


John Webster and 


ca 
The Elizabethan Drama 
By RUPERT BROOKE. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 

This brilliant essay was written by Brooke 
in 1911-12, and was the ‘‘dissertation’’ with 
which he won his Fellowship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1913. 


A Book of Burlesques 


By H. L. MENCKEN, author of ‘A Little 
Book in C Major,”’ ete. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 

A collection of satires and extravaganzas, 
chiefly with American Philistinism for their 
target. The book suggests the burlesques of 
Max Beerbohm and Stephen Leacock, yet is 
quite unlike them. 


Benighted Mexico 


By RANDOLPH WELLFORD SMITH. 
(Second Edition.) 


12mo. Cloth. 390 pages. $1.50 net. 
“An arraignment of tyranny and _ license 
which no historian will ignore, and which 
deserves the attention of every fair-minded 
American citizen.’’"—New York Times. 


JOHN.LANE COMPANY ?Petiishes NEW YORK 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Penrod Again! 


This amusing youngster and 
his chums are up to their old 
pranks in “Penrod and 
Sam.” 








His firsthand knowledge of the peoples 
in the Malay Archipelago gives him an 
unusual opportunity to recount happen- 
ings that are beyond the range of any 
ordinary experience. 


66 ” 
BI\NG! 

Two important Biographies. oie 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s first ; 


Juvenile. New Novels by 
well-known authors., etc. 






Golden Sunset, The. 
Tubbs. 


This is described by its chief character 
as being “a homely tale of a quiet country 
| road bordered by green trees and mead- 
ows sprinkled with buttercups and daisies, 
swept by the free winds of heaven and 
traveled by Peace, Goodwill and Joy.” 
Aunt Melindie tells the tale, in her quaint, 
unassuming fashion. Her monologues are 
compact of the philosophy of optimism 


By Ella Embery 
Kennedy-Morris Corporation. 


PENROD AND SAM by Booth Tarkington 
Penrod is the same young irrepressible who, iu Mr. Lescol Mer ane Alaa 8 cmanes te 
strated. oth, Net $1.34, 


THE LEOPARD WOMAN 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Gray Dawn,”’ 


A romantic mystery story that keeps the pulse working overtime. Mr. 
White has drawn upon his wonderful knowledge of the African Wilds. 
Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


THE FURTHER SIDE OF SILENCE 
By SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, Author of “‘Malayan Monochromes,’’ etc. 


Strange tales of Malaya revealing a world as thrilling and as little 
known as was the India of Kipling’s first stories. Filled with wild, 
exquisite beauty. Net $1.35. 


RAEMAEKERS’ CARTOONS 


With an appreciation by Premier Asquith and Accompanying Notes by 
Eden Phillpotts. Hilaire Belloc. G. K. Chesterton and others. This book 
is a collection of 150 of these world-famous cartoons that constitutes a 
history of the war that will be permanent. Handsomely bound. Net $5.00. } 


hearts of all who had not forgotten their own youchful escapaues. 
Leather. 


Net $1.65. 
—— 


| The 
LEOPARD WOMAN 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 








MILITARY AND NAVAL 
AMERICA 


By CAPTAIN H.S. KERRICK, U.S. A. 

The whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about the U. S. Army and Navy. Prepared with 
assistance and co-operation of government offic- 
ials. Endorsed by highest authorities. Photo- 
graphs, Net $2.00. 


SOMEWHERE IN 
RED GAP 


By HARRY LEON WILSON 


Author of “‘Ruggles of Red Gap,’’ 
“‘Bunker Bean,’’ etc. 


Diagrams and chart. 


“Extremely funny, with the 
fun that will make the reader 
laugh out loud. It is a thor- 
oughly entertaining book.”— 
New York Sun. 

Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


HOW TO MAKE FRIENDS 
WITH BIRDS 


By NIEL MORROW LADD 
President of the Greenwich Bird Protective S8o- 
ciety. Member of the Linnean Society. 
Many black and white illustrations and 8 in 
color. Pocket size (Uniform with the Pocket 
Nature Guides Series). Flexible linen, Net $1.00. 

Leather, Net $1.25. 


SOMEWHERE 
RED GAP 


By HARRY-LEON WILSON 





HESITATIONS 


. By W. MORTON FULLERTON 
Formerly Foreign Correspondent of the London 
Times. 

The outspoken thought of a gravely concerned 
student of politics, who is convinced that in the 
crisis of the World War the United States has 


been inadequately informed and _insufficientl 
guided, Net $1.25, , 


THE HEART OF 
RACHAEL 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS 
Author of “‘ The Story of Julia 
Page,’’ “‘ Mother,’’ etc. 

“In some respects this is the 
strongest and best balanced 
story the author has written.” 
—The Outlook. 

“It is most readable fiction, 
vivid, full of movement and 
emotions.”"—New York Tri- 


bune. 
Net $1.35. 





Frontispiece. 


MY GARDEN 
By LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


A transcription of a delightfully informal con- 
versation with a true lover of gardens. The 
things that do well and why and where. A 


treasure-store of garden lore. Illustrated. Net 
$1.50. 


THE EMPEROR OF PORTUGALLIA 


By SELMA LAGERLOF, Author of “ The Wonderful Adventures of Nils,’’ ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ etc. 


he story of a Swedish ‘‘Pere Goriot.’’ 


O. HENRY BIOGRAPHY 


By C. ALPHONSO SMITH, Author of “ What 
Can Literature Do For Me?’’ 


The authoritative record of O. Henry's life. 
Dr. Smith, a boyhood friend of O. Henry, here 
publishes for the first time many interesting facts 
which have recently come to light. Many Illus- 
trations. Bowed. Net $2.50. 


A poignant tale of the alchemy of fatherhood which 
transformed the base metal of selfishness into a golden vessel. 


Net $1.50. 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Builder of a Civilization 
By EMMETT J. SCOTT, for eighteen years 
secretary to Booker T. Washington 
and LYMAN BEECHER STOWE 
The authorized life of Dr. Washington. An 
accurate presentation of the life of one who 
rose from a slave boy to be the recognized leader 


of ten millions of le. Illustrated. 
Bel nee peop ustrated. Bozed. 


OLD, OLD TALES FROM THE OLD, OLD BOOK 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Familiar, favorite Bible Stories, reverently retold 
20 illustrations, 


Co-Editor ‘‘The Children’s Crimson Classics."’ 


for children. 


desire will enjoy ‘‘The Wishing Moon.’’ 


author’s earlier success. Jllustrated. 


with descriptions of elephant hunting. 


Garden City DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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Not one has lost a bit of its charm in the retelling. 


THE WISHING MOON 
By LOUISE DUTTON, Author of “‘The Goddess Girl’’ 


Any one who loves youth, and its whole-hearted willingness to 
place the universe in a dice cup and win or lose 


Illustrated. 


’ 
A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIDOW 
By CORRA HARRIS, Author of “‘ The Circuit Rider's Wife,’ ’etc. 
Might almost be called a sequel to “‘The Circuit Rider’s Wife.’ 
Certainly in delectable humor and paseceeeee it resembles this 
Net $1.50. 


IVORY AND THE ELEPHANT 
By GEORGE F. KUNZ, Ph.D., Sc. D. 
A study of the art of carving ivories from the earliest times, 
100 Illustrations. 


Net $1.50. 


MORNING FACE 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
ook of True Natural 
History for Children 


This volume was originally 
made by Mrs. Stratton-Porter 
for “One little girl with a 
face of morning,’ her grand- 
daughter. 

Morning Face, however. 
“Wishes her pictures and stor- 
les to share, so she sends them 
to children. everywhere.”’ Il- 
lustrated with remarkable na- 
ture photographs taken by the 
author. 8vo, Net $2.00, 





for the heart's 
Net $1.35. 


Net $7.50. 
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William Caine 
Author of Creat Snakes! 


| and the heart is warmed by the sweet 


cheer which emanates from these simply 


| related experiences. 


Great Snakes! By 
John Lane Company. 


Another of this funny writer’s funny 


William Caine. 


| books, a new sort of humor which is be- 


ing widely appreciated. 


Grizzly King, The. By James Oliver 
Curwood. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The companion story to Kazan, written 
with the same strength and nerve. 


Hampstead Mystery, The. By Watson 
and Rees. John Lane Company. 

This is the typical English mystery 
tale, with Scotland Yard in full evidence. 
The authors have contrived their plot in 
such a way that the solving of the mys- 
tery is kept for the last thing. Mean- 
while there are situations aplenty to pro- 
vide excitement and thrills. 

How Janice Day Won. Sulley & Klein- 
teich. 


This is a temperance story, and is rich 


| in dramatic episode and heart interest. It 
| preaches a little, of course, but it gives 
| its lessons. 
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Just a Woman. By Eugene Walter. 
The Macaulay Company. 

The novel written from Mr. Walter’s 
popular melodrama. It is a story of 
violent emotions and is better staged than 
novelized. 


Kildares of Storm. By Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly. The Century Company. 


A story, not of the Kentucky of most | 


fiction, but of modern Kentucky as it is, 
with characters realistically drawn from 
the virile types that actually exist to-day 


in this much romanticized State. It is a | 
study of heredity, of three women chiefly 
and their intertwined love-stories. Kate | 


Kildare is a big, beautiful, vital woman, 


worthy descendant of the pioneers who 


pushed American civilization over the 


Alleghenies in conquest of a continent. 


She is the owner and manager of a plan- 


tation called “Storm”—a real plantation, | 


one of the kind that actually exists, and it 
is here, and only incidentally in the moun- 
tains, that the action of the story takes 
place. Her own love-story is still to be 
woven into her life when~the«novel-be- 
gins; but by that time fate has begun 
weaving love-stories for her two different 
and astonishing daughters. These re- 


lated romances, in their development, | 
make a story far removed from the usual | 
“moonshine” fabric of Kentucky fiction. | 


Little Beloved, The. By W. L. George. 
Little, Brown and Co. 
In England 'this is called The Making of 


an Englishman. It is one of Mr. George’s | 


earlier novels, and is now published in 


America in response to the demand for | 


George books. It is not so fine a piece of 


work as “The Second Blooming,” but it | 


has those attributes of characterization 
that have placed its author in the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. Its 
theme centers in London during the Boer 
War, and shows how completely English 
a Frenchman who has adopted England as 
his own country can become. 


Mark of the Beast, The. By Reginald 
Wright Kauffman. The Macaulay Com- 
pany. 

A very unpleasant tale with the South 
of today as a background. One can see 
little purpose in writing a story so loath- 
some. 


Mrs. Jones, A. By Mrs. C. S. Peel. 
John Lane Company. 


A novel of “smart” life written with | 


that fatal faculty which is responsible 


for the writing of so many useless books | 
by Englishwomen. There is nothing to | 


recommend this tale in any special way, 
although the reader of much fiction may 


while away a pleasant two hours or more 


over it. 


Multitude and Solitude. By John Mase- 
field. The Macmillan Company. 
This novel by the English poet was pub- 
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THE YEAR’S BIGGEST BARGAIN 


$7.00 Worth of 
Magazines 
for 


$5.00 


THE CENTURY 


THE CENTURY is the leading liter- 
ary magazine. It is edited for people 
who want fiction that is more than mere 
story, articles that are more than mere 
words, stories and articles that will 
stand the test of real literary standards. 
THE CENTURY is interesting. It is 
entertaining. It is helpful. If you want 
the best in literature and art, you want 
THE CENTURY. 


Big Features for 1917 
“Aurora the Magnificent,” by Gertrude 
Hall. 


“The Reconstruction of Europe,” by 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. 


“Friends and Feliow countrymen,” by 
Rolin Lunde Hartt. 


“The Derelict,” by Phyllis Bottome. 
Varied and rigorous .War articles. 


Harry A. Franck’s South American Ad- 
ventures. 


Reproductions of old masterpieces of art 
and notable eramples of modern work. 


limited. Take advantage of it at once. 


THE CENTURY CoO.. 









ORDER AT ONCE BEFORE THE OFFER EXPIRES 


This Special Offer made to the readers of The Book News Monthly is time- 
If it is inconvenient to secure a Money 
Order, or if you do not have your check book handy. mail the order anyway, and we 
will enter the subscriptions and send you a bill at the first of the month. 


THE CENTURY CO., wewvore erry 


] 


Both Magazines 
for only $1.00 
more than 
one costs 


St. NICHOLAS 


The parents of our ST. NICHOLAS 
subscribers refer to ST. NICHOLAS as 
“the best-loved magazine in America.” 
You can understand why. The publish- 
ers refer to it as “the character builder” 
because, after all, that is the big idea 
behind ST. NICHOLAS—to give the 
child of six to sixteen the mind of read- 
ing matter that will mold its character 
along the proper lines. That youngster 
you are interested in will enjoy ST. 
NICHOLAS and it will do him good. 


Special Stories 1917 


“Understood Betsy,” by Dorothy Can- 
field. 

“Under Boy Scout Colors,” by Joseph 
B. Ames. 

“The Girl Nert Door,’ by Augusta 
Huiell Seaman. 

“Betty's Best Christmas,” by Alice 
Hegan Rice. 

“The Origin of a Proverb,” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. 

“The Great Upheaval,” by Albert Bige- 
low Paine. 

“Heroes of Today” and “Heroines of 
Service.” 
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FICTION 


THE LEATHERWOOD GOD 


By William Dean Howells, author of “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” etc. 


An epic of our American pioneer civilization; the matured work of our 
most celebrated living American novelist. Eight full-page illustrations by 


Henry Raleigh. Price $1.35 net. 
Oct ober By cron ALDAR ES OF STORM etc. 


A novel of modern Kentucky; the love-stories of a 
Books mother and her two daughters. Frontispiece by Kimball. 
of The 


Price $1.40 net. 
Century 


A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 
Company 








By Grant Showerman 


A unique contribution to our literature; a living picture 
of American farm life as seen through the eyes of a boy of 
ten. 33 pictures by George Wright. Price $1.50 net. 


PARTNERS OF THE NIGHT 


















By Leroy Scott, author of ‘“‘ Counsel for the Defense,” etc. 


A new kind of detective story ; episodes dealing with the contest between plain- 
— men and criminals in New York. 8 illustrations by Dalton Stevens. Price 
$135 net. 


NON-FICTION 
TRENCHING AT GALLIPOLI 


By John Gallishaw 


The personal narrative of a Newfoundlander with the ill-fated Dardanelles 
expedition. 16 photographs. Price $1.30 net. 


OUR NATION IN THE BUILDING 


By Helen Nicolay 


A wonderfully picturesque, witty and accurate representation of the romance 
of our early history, 1783-1861. Sixteen full-page illustrations. Price $2.50 net. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE DUTCH NAVIGATORS 
By Hendrik Willem van Loon 


A graphic retelling of the romantic stories of the adventurous Dutch navigators 
of old. Seventy illustrations from old prints. Price $2.50 net. 


THE POSSIBLE PEACE 


By Roland Hugins, of Cornell University 


An illuminating discussion of the possibilities of a permanent peace after the 
world war. Price $1.25 net. 


THE NEW INTERIOR 
By Hazel H. Adler 


A survey of the remarkable work being done by contemporary American 
craftsmen in pottery, weaving, interior decoration, etc. F itty inset ilustracions. 
Price $3.00 net. 


A HISTORY OF ORNAMENT: Ancient and Medieval 


By A. D. F. Hamlin, Professor of the History of Architecture in Columbia University 


Tracing the development of styles in decorative art to the close of the Middle 
Ages. More than 400 illustrations. Price $3.00 net. 


WAR AND LAUGHTER The NIGHT COURT and Other VERSE 


By James Oppenheim By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


Poems informed by the spirit of com- 
munal sympathy and social purpose. 
Price $1.00 net. 


THE WONDER-BOX STORIES 
By Will Bradley 
Twelve delightful stories for boys and 
girls of fairy-tale age. Fifty illustrations 
by the artist-author. Price $1.00 net. 


A striking new volume of poems by 
the author of “Songs for the New Age.” 
Price $1.25 nei, 


FAMOUS SCULPTURE 
By Charles L. Barstow 


A handbook of sculpture intended to 
awaken appreciation. Lavishly _ illus- 


trated. Price $1.00 net. 







Send for the 1916 Century Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 
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lished a number of years ago when the 
world was not so ready to listen to the 


| voice of Masefield. It has, however, some 
| of Masefield’s finest qualities, and shows 
| him capable of writing adventure with a 
| pen dipped in imagination’s colors, and 


| By Oswald Kendall. 
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fired by a zeal to impart to others his own 
tingling excitement in episodes that sur- 


| round a fight to cope with the influence 


of the fatal sleeping sickness in the 
tropics. 


Other People’s Business. By Harriet 
Lummis Smith. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Persis Dale is a new character in fic- 
tion,—a village seamstress, tied down by 
a brother who thinks himself an invalid. 
Persis plays fairy godmother to the 
neighborhood and brings about happiness 
around her within the most natural sort 
of way. She herself is not without her 
romance, which gives the book an even 
greater charm than it would otherwise 
have. 


Painted Scene, The. By Henry Kitchell 
Webster. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Stories by the author of The Real Ad- 
venture. These are masterly short tales 
of theatrical life and stage characters, 
a glimpse of his knowledge of which Mr. 
Webster displayed in his big novel. These 
are magazine pieces collected in book 
form because they seem to be well worth 
the more permanent setting. 


Power-House, The. By John Buchan. 
George H. Doran Company. 

This is a “penny-dreadful” of the bet- 
ter sort. It has mystery and thrills and 
situations of the incredible variety, but 
the author has the knack of investing 
even the outlandish with a strong sem- 
blance of realism. 


Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

A new edition of this continuously 
popular story, illustrated from the films 
of which a most remarkable set have 
been made from this great California 
story. It is said that the photoplay 
“Ramona” more closely follows the 
original book than any real picture play 
that has been made from a book. 


Recollections of a Happy Life. By 
Elizabeth Christophers Hobson. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

The story of a woman who sailed 
around the Horn on a clipper ship and 
took a honeymoon trip across the Isth- 
mus of Panama in the fifties. A thrill- 
ing narrative of adventures not common 
among women. 


Romance of the Martin Conner, The. 
Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 
A rather unusual novel of the sea- 
faring type, An American tramp 
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steamer sails from Galveston to the 
Amazon, meets with many adventures 
and disasters, but finally arrives back 
safely. The author takes his readers 
into the very heart of the scenes he de- 
scribes, makes it all so vivid that we 
are lost to the world while reading the 
book. The author is English, and has 
gathered his data from actual life on 
the sea. 


Sailor, The. By J.C. Snaith. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

This is the story of how a boy grew in 
soul from out the murk of squalor and 
poverty, and how his character shaped 
itself under conditions of the most trying 
kind, for it was his fate to be shipped on 
a boat to the China Sea, and as a sailor 
to experience all manner of hardships 
and blows. 

Mr. Snaith writes in a masterly fash- 
ion; the discriminating reader finds him 
delectable at all times. : 


Shepherd Who Watched By Night, The. 
By Thomas Nelson Page. Charles Scrib- 
er’s Sons. 

A very appealing little Christmas 
itory, made as a gift booklet. In a year 
when choice things of this kind are few, 
Mr. Page’s little volume will be most 
welcome. 


Skinner’s Dress Suit. By Henry Irving 
Dodge. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

This is brisk, breezy reading. Skin- 
ner’s luck came with the acquaintance 
of a dress suit; how it came is the story. 
It is too cleverly-told a tale to give 
away—you will want to make the ac- 
quaintance of Skinner and learn at first 
hand all the developments that began 
with the dress suit. 


Slav Soul and Other Stories, A. By 
Alexander Kuprin. Edited by Stephen 
Graham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Stories by a Slavic master of fiction- 
writing. They reveal the soul of the 
Russian and the Pole as only men like 
Gorky and a few others have done. 


Souls Resurgent. By Marion Hamilton 
Carter. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A young girl with the grit of a true 
American supplies the heroine for this 
story. Her able methods in handling a 


big ranch in the face of the weakness 


and shiftlessness of her family give 
scenes rich in interest and activity. It 
is a novel to afford pleasure and satis- 
faction both because of its interesting 
theme and its excellent workmanship. 


Strong Man’s House, A. By Francis 
Neilson. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

A novel of the War by the author of 
The Butterfly on the Wheel. Mr. Neilson 
touches upon some delicate questions, but 
he does it fearlessly and effectively. 


Five Exceptional Recent Novels 


The Girl Philippa 


By Robert W. Chambers 

Author of ‘‘ The Common Law,’’ ‘‘Athalie,’’ etc. 
Thrown by fate into a series of thrilling inci- 
dents at the outbreak of the European war, the 
Girl Philippa becomes the centre of a maelstrom 
of exciting adventures in which an English 
officer, an American artist and a Sister of Charity 
play important parts. A clean and vivid romance. 
Ilustrated, $1.40 net. 


Emmy Lou’s Road to Grace 
By George Madden Martin 


Author of ‘‘ Emmy Lou,”’ etc. 


The new Emmy Lou book, showing the lovable 
little heroine’s vision of home life and religion. 
Mrs. Martin has interpreted the heart of a child 
with rare humor and pathos. 


Illustrated, $1.30 net. 


Mary-’Gusta 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


Author of ‘‘ Thankful’s Inheritance,’’ etc. 


Though humor has a conspicuous place in this 

Cape Cod story, “Mary-’Gusta” is quite the 

strongest and most sustained romance Mr. Lin- 

coln has written. It tells of a little orphan girl 

who grows to womanhood amid her homely Cape 

Cod surroundings. A complicated story develops, 

in which a great secret is unearthed, an ancient scandal revived and a 
love tragedy narrowly averted. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


Paradise Garden 
By George Gibbs 


Author of ‘‘ The Yellow Dove,’’ etc. 


The unusual and startling experience of a young man, who is 
thrust into society after having been raised in total ignorance of woman 


Cr Sex. Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


The Magnificent Adventure 


By Emerson Hough 
Author of ‘‘ The Mississippi Bubble,’’ etc. 


A stirring romance written around the Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion, telling the tragic career of Meriwether Lewis, and of his love for 
Theodosia, daughter of Aaron Burr. A fine story with real history. 


Illustrated, $1.35 net. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST OF APPLETON PUBLICATIONS 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers 


35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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The General List 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 





Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 


A delightful volume of reminiscences by the distinguished grandson of Alexander Hamilton. 
Anecdotes of Agassiz, Washington Irving, Mary Baker Eddy, Max Beerbohm, Henry Irving, ete. 


Memories of the trials of Molineux, 
punishment and insanity. 


A WOMAN IN THE WILDERNESS 


Thaw, Patrick, 


Robin. Important chapters on capital 


Net $3.50 
Winnifred James 





The tender, vivacious record of a cultured woman's exile in a land where books, pictures and 
the luxuries, comforts and solaces of life are practically unknown—the wilderness of the Isthmus. 


By the author of “Letters to My Son.” 


Net $2.00 


MY TABLECLOTHS: Reminiscences 





Anecdotes of celebrities who have dined with the author of “Women the World Over.” 
taining stories of famous people from every profession—the woolsack to the stage. 


CLOUD AND SILVER 





Mrs. Alec- Tweedie, F. R. G. S. 


Enter- 
Net $3.50 


E. V.-Lucas 


Quaint little essays on subjects like “Good Ale,” “The Best Stories,” “Slang,” and “Monocles.” 


A witching group of tiny fables, too, on flowers and folks and animals. 


Net $1.25 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF HONOUR Francis Wilson Huard 





The simple, intimate, classic narrative which begins where **T 


e Hilltop on the Marne” leaves off. 


“The most vivid and absorbing war book yet written, not even excepting Ian Hay’s ‘The First 


Hundred Thousand.’”—Boston Living Age. 


BOY OF MY HEART: A True Book 


Net $1.35 
Anonymous 


STA 
A mother’s story of her boy—from cradle days to the time of his early going. A book of abso- 


lute fact, more absorbing than fiction. 


THE HAUSFRAU RAMPANT 


In its essence it might be the story of your boy. Net $1.25 


E. V. Lucas 


The old, wholesome Germany Without Imperialism, Militarism or “Kultur,” revealed in a trans- 


lation of that famous humorous series, ‘‘The Buchholz Family.” 
Mrs. Dickens she might have written the Buchholz Letters.’”—New York Times. 


“If there had been a German 
Net $1.30 


THE SELF-DISCOVERY OF RUSSIA Professor J. Y. Simpson 


CE AAA a 
“Russian temperament precludes the possibility of Russia ever acting as Germany is acting 


today.” 


These studies of the new Russia—the Vodka problem, the Red Cross, Russia’s right to 
a Mediterranean port—are based on a recent trip through the heart of Russia. 


Net $2.00 


WITH THE ZIONISTS IN GALLIPOLI 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O. 


The story of the first military unit of Hebrews recorded since the days of the Maccabees. An 


illuminating and critical exposition of the Gallipoli campaign. 


REVELATIONS OF A GERMAN ATTACHE 


Net $2.00 


Emil Witte 


TS PAAR | mn A 
An expose of the “inside machinery” at the German km\assy under Herr von Holleben, and the 
subtle attempts to break down American patriotism among the sons of Germany in this country. 


Send for new full descriptive catalogue of the Doran Books 





Hugh Walpole 


THE DARK FOREST 


“A book for which many of us have dimly 
waited. No quotation nor description is able 
to give more than a bare hint of the noble- 
ness of this work of art."—New York Times. 


Net $1.35 
W. Dane Bank 
AN AVERAGE WOMAN 


Every woman raises—or lowers—the aver- 
age. This woman raised it—wonderfully. 


Net $1.35 
E. F. Benson 


DAVID BLAIZE 


Something of the charm of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” in a refreshing novel by the 
creator of “Dodo.” Net $1.35 


J. D. Beresford 


THESE LYNNEKERS 


The author of the Jacob Stahl Trilogy reaches 
a new high level. Net $1.50 


Mary Agnes Hamilton 
DEAD YESTERDAY 
“We have not had from any country at war 
so sane, so enduring a point of view.” 
Net $1.50 





Fiction 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Net $1,00 





Gilbert Cannan 


THREE SONS AND A MOTHER 


The story of a Scotch family by a master of 
realism. Net $1.50 


Ethelyn Leslie Huston 


THE TOWERS OF ILIUM 


June Ferriss had “theories” about lfe—and 
lived them successfully! Net $1.35 


Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
GOOD OLD ANNA 


How the German spy system made use of an 
old serving woman in England. Net $1.35 


Patrick MacGill 
THE GREAT PUSH 


The wonderful story of the charge at Loos, 
when the London Irish dribbled a football 
across the shell-torn fields. Net $1.25 
Baroness Orczy 


LEATHERFACE 


Another masked hero-spy to stand beside the | 
| this Englishman is nursed at the home 
| of the French girl, and thereupon ensues 


ever popular “Scarlet Pimpernel.” 


Horace Annesley Vachell 
THE TRIUMPH OF TIM 


The most ambitious novel yet written by the 
author of “Quinneys’,” “Spragge’s Canyon,” 
“The Hill,” ete. Net $1.4 


Net $1.35 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 38 W. 32nd Street New York 


Publishers 


in America for 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Sylvia of the Hill-Top. By Margaret 

R. Piper. The Page Company. 

This is a charming sequel to Sylvia’s 
Experiment. The little romance adds 
much to the tale, in which Sylvia figures 
as a Lady Bountiful in the guise of a 
very simple-hearted, true-hearted girl. 


Tish. By Mary Robert Rinehart. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Mrs. Rinehart’s “Saturday Evening 
Post” stories put into a book. One of the 
most humorous pieces of work that this 
author has done, but not the best piece 
of literary work by any manner of 
means. 


Van Haavens, The. By C. Hilton- 
Turvey. Small, Maynard & Co. 

One has often heard of a family that 
has held its head high above the “com- 
mon masses” and has then been forced 
to lower it with something akin to shame. 

The Van Haavens were such a family. 
Willoughby, a nephew, at an early age 
realized how narrow were his people’s 
beliefs and learned that it is not always 
the man of family and education who is 
fitted for life’s tasks, but that often the 
man who has been reared in the streets 
can accomplish his work in life far bet- 
ter than the refined man can shoulder 
his business. 

Then, too, with this knowledge came 
home to “Billy” love for a beautiful 
woman, whose hands seemed capable of 
performing any task that came her way. 

The book also contains another charm- 
ing love-story based on much the same 
principle, except that in this case, the 
man is the competent, broad-minded type 
and the girl he loves is apparently little 
less than an iceberg. 


Watermeads. By Archibald Marshall. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One of Mr. Marshall’s very able por- 
trayals of English country-house life dur- 
ing the present period of transition. A 
family of name, but with no fortune, 
is confronted with ruin, and the children 
must save the day, How they go about 
it is Mr. Marshall’s story, a quietly but 
effectively told tale, in which every char- 
acter is convincing. 


Wind’s Will. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. D. Appleton & Co. 

The scene of this tale is Paris, the 
love-story concerns a pretty French peas- 


| ant girl and a young English soldier. 


At the close of the Napoleonic Wars 


a most charming romance. 


Woman of Mystery, The. By Maurice 
Leblane. The Macaulay Company. 

A story of the War, in which a Count- 
ess of the Hohenzollerns figures as an 
informer and spy. The book is full of 
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unexpected situations, but has all the 
usual devices of M. Leblanc for keeping 
up the mystery until the right moment 
arrives for an explanation. This is good 
stage stuff. 


Biography and History 

Belgium and the Great Powers. By 
Emile Waxweiler. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A study of Belgium’s position in the 
present European trouble considered in 
the light of treaties made presumably 
for Belgium’s protection. 


Benighted Mexico. By Randolph Well- 
ford Smith. John Lane Company. 

A student of politics and international 
complications makes a study of Mexico 
and its problems, largely on the sociologi- 
cal and humanitarian side. 
view is afforded, making this a book of 
real value. 


Cicero. By Harris Taylor. 
Clurg & Co. 


A. C. Me- 


A complete edition of Cicero’s writings, ‘| 
ably translated, with a detailed biography | 


of the great Roman orator. 


Elements of the Great War. By 
Hilaire Belloc. Hearst’s International Li- 
brary Company. 

This is the second volume in Mr. 
Belloc’s historical survey of the War. 
It deals with the Battle of the Marne, 
which Mr. Belloc takes up as the Second 
Phase of the War. He considers this por- 
tion of the struggle one of the great turn- 
ing points in human history and the 


chief military event of Christian times in | 


Europe. The Battle of the Marne be- 
comes one of the few big decisive battles 
of the world, in any age, and its details 
furnish a text for a thorough study of 
all the surrounding conditions in that 
part of the War which it touches. 


An impartial | 
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RICHARD 
RICHARD 


By HUGHES MEARNS 











Now and then comes the unusual novel 
that sets you wondering why you never 
heard of the author before. This is that 
kind. Readers of “Richard Richard” are 
going to have a rare pleasure in ‘‘discov- 
ering’ Mr. Mearns. 





It concerns a man who cared not for wealth, nor work, nor woman. 
But he learned to care for one of these, and found he could not 
escape the others. 


Until Richard met Jerry Wells, a very modern young woman, he 


'ment on American life. 


held to a selfish philosophy. How he threw it off and took his place 
in the world’s work is a big part of the book. It’s well told, with 
delightful flings at moss-grown notions, and many a laughing com- 
Folks will find themselves quoting it 


before long. Illustrated by Boyer. Price, $1.35 net. 


Ella Flagg Young and a Half Century | 


ef the Chicago Public Schools. By John 
T. McManis. 


Mrs. Young has been such an indispu- 
table force in Chicago during the past 


half-century that a biography of her | 


needs to have no excuse offered for its 
being. The wonder is that it has not 
been written before. However, the book 


that now comes to us is a remarkably | 


clear and inspiring document, for 
relates in a_ plain, straightforward 
way the facts that establish the accom- 
plishment of a woman who has been 
superb in her self-sacrifice, her untiring 
energy, her never-diminishing interest. 
Without thought for personal acquisition 
Mrs. Flagg has persevered in her great 
effort with the most splendid results. 
vindicating her woman’s ambition to do 
something big for the world. 
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CAP’N GID 


By ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD 


As a “‘type” Cap'n Gid is part and parcel of the quaint New England 
everybody loves. But the Cap'n refuses to conform to “type”’ in 
many ways—and that’s what makes him so enjoyable. 


Cap'n Gid is a retired skipper sojourning in a city boarding house. 
He is not so young—nor yet too old to fall in love—and this story 


it | of his romance is filled with the cheer of life that keeps your eyes 


| glistening as you read. And there’s just a gulp o’ sadness here and 


there to make it a better book. Illustrated and decorated by Boyer. 
Price, $1.00 net. R 








THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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A PAGE OF 


Dodd, Mead & Company Books 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








All Prices Net 


FROM THE 
HOUSETOPS 


By George Barr McCutcheon 


Author of ‘‘Graustark,’’ etc. 


A novel of New York, the mod- 
ern Bagdad of wealth, luxury, 
ambition and reckless, restless pas- 
sion. The story is built about this 
startling question: Has Society 
the right to take the final step in 
alleviating hopeless human suffer- 
ing? Illustrated, $1.40. 


THE OLD BLOOD 


: Frederick 


Palmer 


Author of ‘‘ The 
Last Shot,’’ 
‘*My Year of the 
Great War,’’ 
etc. 


OLD BLOOD 





A romance of the great war— 
telling of human values and of 
human issues in the crucible of the 
great world conflict. $1.40. 


DAMARIS 


LOVE AND LUCY 


By Maurice Hewlett 
Author of ‘‘The Forest Lovers,’’ etc. 


“ 


his old-time skill and 
mastery. A masterpiece. 
The best thing from Mr. Hewlett’s 
pen that has been published in 
this country since the Sanchia 
trilogy ought to be one 
of the landmarks of the season.” 
—Philadelphia-Public Ledger. 


“ 


‘Love and Lucy’ is a joy 


‘most “delightful ~ humor ‘* 


oe most delectably told.”— 
New York Globe. $1.35. 


THE WRACK 
OF THE STORM 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


The rape of his native Belgium, 
and humanity’s plight in the Great 
World War, have inspired and 
tremendously affected the patriot 
and the poet in Maeterlinck. 


This is the most important 
Maeterlinck book yet published, 
and is one of the most valuable 
contributions to thought on this 
greatest cataclysm of human his- 
tory. 

Cloth, $1.50; limp leather, $1.75. 


By Lucas Malet 


Author of ‘‘Sir Richard Calmady,’’ ‘‘The Far Horizon,’’ etc. 


A romance of the East—passionate, mysterious, fascinating—and 
of the strange fate of the daughter of a not over-scrupulous English- 
Indian autocrat. The first novel by this distinguished author in several 


years. $1.40. 


IN ANOTHER GIRL’S SHOES 


By Berta Ruck (Mrs. Oliver Onions) 


Author of ‘‘His Official Fiancee, ”” etc. 


Four 
Editions 
In Four 


Weeks 





“Readable and entertaining, dexterously unfolded, and vivaciously 


told."—New York Evening Post. 


Illustrated. 


$1.35. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 








By Charles A. Eastman. 
and Co. 

These are chapters from the auto- 
biography of the well-known Indian, 
Charles Eastman, who, beginning life as 


Little, Brown 


| a Sioux, has been educated, has married 


an American woman, and is now regarded 
as a remarkable example of what the 
Indian, when civilized, may be. It is Dr. 
Eastman’s earnest desire to help the 
white man to understand the Indian, and 


| in this way to work benefits to his red 


| A. By C. H. C. Wright. 


brothers. The volume in hand is full 
of a wonderful interest, since it tells so 
much in the life-story of this man who 
has passed through a most unusual ex- 
perience. 


History of the Third French Republic, 
Houghton 


| Mifflin Company. 


A comprehensive study of an important 


period of French history, ably constructed 


by a scholar of attainments. 


In Spite of the Handicap. By James D. 
Carrothers. George H. Doran Company. 
A rather remarkable autobiography by 
a negro, who has had a most varied 
career, beginning as a bootblack and 


| coming up to the pastorate of a large 
| negro church. This is a book of inspira- 


tion for the negro population of every 
community; it will make every white 


| man pause to think of his own duty to 
| his colored brother. 


La Salle. By Louise S. Hasbrouck. 


| The Macmillan Company. 


This belongs to the series, “True 
Stories of Great Americans,” condensed 


| biographies suitable for school or general 


use. 


By Dr. Sigmund 
A. A. Brill. 


Leonardo Da Vinci. 
Trend. Translated by 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 

A psychological interpretation of the 
great Italian artist, setting forth some 
new and unusual theories regarding the 
expression of Leonardo’s’ character 
through his work. 


Memoirs of M. Thiers. 1870-73. Trans- 
lated by F. M. Atkinson. Pott & Com- 
pany. 

M. Thiers toured the capitals of Europe 
on behalf of France when the French 


| were in the midst of the Franco-Prussian 


War horrors. His records make a re- 
markable historic document which is here 


presented. 


Napoleon—In His Own Words. Trans- 


| lated from the French of Jules Bertant, 


by H. E. Law and C. L. Rhodes. 
McClurg & Co. 

A collection of papers selected from 
the writings of Napoleon, some of which 


BG, 


| give his opinions on various subjects of 


( 
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importance, others of which explain his. | 
attitude or action in certain particular | 
situations of war and political develop- | 
ment. The book is unique in that the 
Emperor speaks for himself; there are 
many who are ready to interpret Na- | 
poleon to us, but in this case he inter- 
prets himself. 


Official Diplomatic Documents Relating 
to the Outbreak of the European War. 
By Edmund Von Mach. The Macmillan | 
Company. 

A collection of all the various docu- 
ments printed by the different nations 
now at War, explaining the causes of the 
present conflict, with diplomatic papers 
that appertained to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities and reprints of the Blue, White, | 
Yellow and other Books published by | 
each government in vindication of its own | 
attitude. The volume is copiously sup- 
plied with summaries, cross-references 
and footnotes by the editor, who is a | 
well-known professor at Harvard. 


By Julia 
E. P. Dutton & 


Painters of Florence, The. 
Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 
Co. 


A new edition in popular form of a | 
work on art that has earned a place in | 
the front ranks of criticism. This is an 
art period that is always of interest, and 
the masterly way in which this author 
handles it leaves no room for question. 


Recollections Grave and Gay. By Mrs. | 
Burton Harrison. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


A popular edition of a valuable book 
of reminiscences, brilliantly written by | 
a brilliant woman. 


Russia and Democracy. By G. de | 
Wesselitsky. Duffield & Co. 


A study of development in Russia dur- | 
ing the last two hundred years, prepared 
as a revelation of Russian character and 
growth in progress. | 


Self-Government in Russia. By Paul 
Vinogradoff. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A study of recent developments in | 
Russian government. Some of this will 
come as a shock to those of us who do 
not realize what modern Russia really is. 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, 
The. By Edgar J. Banks. 


The Field Director of the Recent | 
Babylonian Expedition of the University | 
of Chicago has prepared a book giving | 
the history of and describing those 
seven “world wonders” so often referred 
to in literature and history. They are | 
the Pyramids of Khufu, the Walls of | 
Babylon, the Statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
supposed to be by Phidias, the Temple | 
of Diana at Ephesus, the Tomb of King 
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WHAT THE CRITICS ARE SAYING 
about the biggest selling novel ever published 


Harold Bell Wright’s 


WHEN A MAN’s A MAN 


Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


Cloth $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Selling Average 5,100 Copies Daily 


WHEN A MAN’S A MAN is a story, true, of the real heart of the life of the 
unfenced land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 


The New York Times: There is much of the vigorous outdoor life of the Southwest 
in the story, and Mr. Wright writes of it with knowledge and with graphic truth. 
Boston Globe: Redolent of the open and the clean, wholesome life of the West. 
‘The author has never written a more clean or uplifting story. 

Philadelphia Press: A welcome successor to such stories as ‘“The Calling of Dan 
Matthews,’’ ‘‘The Shepherd of the Hills’’ and ‘“TheWinning of BarbaraWorth.’’ 
Mr. Wright’s West is as real as reality can be. 

Chicago Examiner: When he describes a scene you see it enacted before your men- 
tal eye, when he speaks of his characters we have a perfect picture of the persons. 


Washington Times: As always, an expert in character delineation, Harold Bell 
Wright presents a number of clear-cut portraits in his latest book, ‘‘Whena 
Man’s a Man.’’ r 
Utica Observer: He has given in ‘‘When a Man’s a Man”’ full measure, pressed 
down, heaped up and running over of his best thought and best work. 


Pittsburgh Gazette-Times: An unusually interesting story, one that you do not 
want to quit until you have finished it. A story that holds you tight and fast. 


San Francisco Chronicle: The author has a fund of sane and wholesome philoso- 
phy. The plot is good and the persons in the narrative are flesh and blood. 
Los Angeles Express: It is a photographic picture of life on the plains, without 
the sensational guesswork that marks so many such tales, written by those 
who lack actual experience. 


Portland Oregonian: One of those pure-minded, healthy stories where reading 
isa joy. Pleasant to remember after the last page is read. The story really 
reaches high-water mark. 


Tacoma Tribune: The thrilling incidents of ranch life and rodeo are as clear to 
us as though we were really seeing them instead of reading of them. 


Christian Nation, New York: This story will charm you with its idyllic beauty, it 
will thrill you with its riches of vital incident, it will delight and surprise you with 
the kaleidoscopic changes in the courseof true love; but it willcompel you tothink. 


Fort Smith Times-Record: Though gripped by the story itself the thoughtful 
reader cannot but wonder how a man may so lay bare the deepest, the most 
sacred passions of the human soul. We often wept as we read the story, but 
they were tears that soothed and inspired. We were made to feel that there is 
a divine principle within even the most worthless of human beings and that 
some time in every man’s life there comes the desire to arise from the ashes of 
a dead past, and accept the challenge to be ‘‘A Man’s Man.”’ 

Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright: The Eyes of the World—Their Yester- 
days—The Winning of Barbara Worth—The Calling of Dan Matthews—The 
Shepherd of the Hills—That Printer of Udell’s—Over Seven Million Copies of 
Harold Bell Wright’s Books Have Been Sold—at all book stores. 
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aici the Colossus of Rhodes and 
the Pharos of Alexandria. Dr. Banks is 
minute in his information about these 
seven marvels, and he has drawn upon 
all available sources for his facts. 


Unfinished Portraits, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These are charming little essays on 
great people—Schubert, Chopin, Bach, 
Durer, Titian, Grieg, Giorgione and 
Leonardo Da Vinci. Mrs. Lee writes 
most sympathetically out of a large and 
accurate knowledge, and her finished es- 
timates of these artists and musicians, 
with the little touches of the personal 
which she imparts to the sketches, make 
the book one to be deeply appreciated 


By Jennette Lee. 


| by discriminating readers. 


AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 


Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 
And the martial music makes one almost 
Wish for foes. 


** These very dramatic and beautiful Haw ive the 


reader some idea ° to the sweetness, pathos 
of the remainder of the volume.”"—Louisville Times. 


Price by mail $1.00 in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 
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6“ 
TAKE IT 
FROM ME” 
By VANCE THOMPSON 
The author of “Eat and 
Grow Thin” has written a 
book about “the other fel- 
low.” Coming as from man 


to man it will be found of 
fascinating interest. 


Cloth. Net $1.00. 


NATIONALIZING 
AMERICA 


By PROF. EDWARD A. 
STEINER 
Author of “On the Trail of 
the Immigrant.” 
How to set in order our 
national house so as_ best 
to face the international 


crisis at the close of the 
Great War. 


Net $1.00. 


PREPAREDNESS 
By WILLIAM I. HULL 


of Swarthmore College 


An unanswerable indict- 
ment of military and naval 
“preparedness,” in which it 
is shown to be its own judge 
and executioner. 


Cloth. $1.25 net. 


WHAT THE WAR 
IS TEACHING 


By DR. CHARLES E. 
JEFFERSON 


A book that gathers up in 
telling fashion the lessons 
which the red carnage of Eu- 


rope should bring home to | 


every American. 
Cloth. $1.00 net. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of 


BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 


By B. F. RILEY 


Author of “The White Man’s 
Burden,” ete. 


This authentic Life of the 
negro slave who rose against 
overwhelming odds is unique 
among biographies in Ameri- 
can history. 


Illustrated. Net $1.50 











Important Announcement! 


James Whitcomb Riley 


By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Editor and writer who enjoyed his friendship for more than a score of years 


A book of sparkling in- 
cidents and literary 
legacies from an unu- 
sual friendship between 
the famous poet and 
the author. Containing 
many unpublished  let- 
ters and original verse. 
Illustrated. Net 75¢ 


CLONDIKE CLAN | 


By S. HALL YOUNG 

Author of “Alaska Days with | 
John Muir.” 

A story of breathless in- 
terest dealing with the Great 
Stampede to Yukon in the 
days of the gold craze. 

Illustrated. Net $1.35. 


THE TRAIL TO THE | 
HEARTS OF MEN 


By ABE CORY 

A story of 

power, permeated with the | 

spell of adventure, quickly 

moving, dramatic and glow- 
ing. Cloth. Net $1.35. 


CUPID IN OIL-SKINS 
By J. J. BELL 


} 


The author of “Wee Mac- 








action and 


| Greegor,” has written a story 





of war time in an English 
sea-port town, of love and 
submarine-chasing of delight- 
ful humor and grim deter- 
mination. 


Illustrated. Net $1.00 


WEB of STEEL 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND 
BRADY 
Father and Son 


“Promises to be one of the 
season’s hits..—S pokane | 
Chronicle. | 
Illustration and Colored 

Jacket by the Kinneys. 
Net $1.35. 


THE CASTLE| 
OF CHEER | 


By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
Author of “Doe 
Williams.” 

“One resounding note of 
optimism. A strong, inspir- 
ing, invigorating story, spicy 
with romance and humor.”— 
Continent. 

Illustrated. Net $1.25. 





| Ask ANY Bookseller for 


REVELLS’ 


2010) @. 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
















THE TWINS 
“PRO” and “CON” 


By WINIFRED ARNOLD 
Author of “Little Merry 
Christmas,” ete. 

It is difficult to conceive 
of any girl of Uncle Sam's 
reading this jolly little story 
except with rapt interest and 
gleeful delight. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


BILLY TOPSAIL, 
M. D. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


The latest of the “Billy 
Topsail” books is a fascinat- 
ing tale of adventure with 
“Dr. Luke of the Labrador,” 
whose prototype, every one 
knows, is Dr. Grenfell. 

Cloth. Net $1.25. 


BILLY BURNS 
OF TROOP 5 


By I. T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s 
Shadow,” ete. 

A crackerjack 
boys of all ages. 
Illustrated. Net $1.00. 


story for 


“TELL ME A 


HERO STORY” 


By MARY STEWART 
Illustrated in Colors by 
Samuel M. Palmer. 

Retells in clear, simple 
form some old stories found 
enshrined in mummy-cases 
and other out-of-the-way 
Delightfully illus- 


Net $1.25. 


BOY SCOUT 
CRUSOES 


By EDWIN C. BURRITT 


An adventure tale of the 
South Seas which will take 
its place in the boys’ heart 
next to “Treasure Island” 
and “Robinson Crusoe.” 


Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


places. 
trated. 
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Union Portraits. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
- Historical and biographical studies of 
some importance, carefully prepared 
from all available authorities and bearing 
the stamp of an almost creative genius 
in their form of expression. 


Wayside Inns on the Lancaster Road- 
side, The. By Julius F. Sachse. 

A history of the inns on Lancaster Pike 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster. This is 
a second edition, printed in attractive 
form. Dr. Sachse is a recognized au- 
thority in his field. 


Travel 


Hawaii. By Katharine Fullerton Ger- 
ould. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A handsome book of descriptions. The 
subject is one that has in recent times 
been popular—we have Hawaiian music 
and plays and folk-tales. Now we have 
the island itself pictured in vivid colors 
by an artist of the pen who is a master. 


Hunting in the Upper Yukon. By 
Thomas Martindale. George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

A new and popular-priced edition of a 
well-known book by the great Phila- 
delphia traveler and hunter who has 
just died. 


In Dickens’s London. By F. Hopkin- 
son Smith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This book was first issued in 1914. It 
is now made in a new and popular-priced 
edition, for it is believed that many 
people would like to own it. Mr. Smith 
was a wonderful descriptive writer as 
well as a clever novelist, and the pictures 
which he himself drew for this book are 
alone worth the price of the volume. 


Midsummer Motoring in Europe. By 
DeCourcy W. Thom. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This describes a tour taken in the days 
before the War set Europe topsy-turvy. 
It takes us through Belgium, Normandy, 
Brittany, Touraine, Wurttemberg and Ba- 
varia. An account is given of the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Play in 1910. It is an 
interesting volume done with care and 
appreciation for the beauties and wonders 
of the places visited. 


Mount Vernon: Washington’s Home 
and the Nation’s Shrine. By Paul Wil- 
stach. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

This is a gift-book, handsomely made 
and attractively boxed. Mr. Wilstach 
has collected all the facts available about 
Mount Vernon, giving a history of the 
Washington family and of the place itself, 
and describing it minutely. He also tells 
of its place in America as a shrine de- 
voted to our first greatest American, and 
of the way in which it is visited by 
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thousands each year who desire to see 
where the Father of Our Country lived, 
a plain country gentleman. 

The illustrations are from very fine 
photographs, and add much to the value 
of the book. 


Tramping Through Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Honduras. By Harry A. Franck. 
The Century Company. 


Herein the veteran traveler and ob- 
server presents especially thatpicturesque 


and fascinating maze—Mexico and the | 


Mexican mind. Mr. Franck entered Mexi- 


co at Laredo, and traveled down through | 


the country in his customary way. That 
is to say, sometimes he rode on a train; 


sometimes he stopped, got a job, and | 
studied his surroundings; often he walked 


from town to town. Altogether, so far, 
Mr. Franck has spent four entire years 
going through and making notes on 
Latin-America. 
language, of course; and he had behind 
him, when he entered Latin-America, a 
background of travel experience extend- 


ing over many lands and a good many | 
He knew how to see, therefore, | 


years. 


He knows the Spanish | 





and no possible hardship or danger of the | 


long road anywhere has ever daunted 


him. He has penetrated deeply into the | 
Mexican character, and his pages are | 


filled with vivid word pictures of Mexi- 
co’s superb natural vistas. 

Mr. Franck was especially interested 
in the Mexican peon, to whom his book 
is dedicated. He worked with peons in 


mines, strayed with them along country | 


roads, lived in their quarters in the larger 
towns, and slept with them in village 
hovels and on lonely ranches. 

The author’s travels in the two little 





countries, Honduras and Guatemala, show | 


a condition of life there almost unbeliev- | 


able in this time on this continent, 
Mr. Franck, on his travels, prefers to 

walk whenever it is at all possible; and 

though his book royalties make it en- 


tirely unnecessary for him to work, he | 
is always stopping in some interesting | 
section of a country, getting a job, and | 


studying at leisure his chosen subject— 
foreign peoples and their home lands. 
Next to languages, sociology was Mr. 


Franck’s favorite study at the university; | 


it is still a favorite study, as his books 
show. 
The author does very little writing 


while traveling. He makes notes, takes | 


photographs, and then comes home to do 
his book. On his return in 1915 from his 
four years in Latin-America, he found 


that his accumulated note-books and ko- | 
dak films would just about fill one large | 


wagon. Mr. Franck believes that his 


method of waiting until he gets back home | 
before writing, and then consulting his | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


books and writing slowly, enables him 
to preserve a more accurate perspective, 
to check up every fact before using it, 
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The Children’s Own Story Book 


By Norma B. Carson and Florence E. Bright 


Acquaint your children with the good and the genuine things of literature, as a 
pleasure rather than a duty, and they will never grow up to find enjoyment in the 
cheap, the empty, or the vicious. 






















This book is a well-balanced arrangement of mythology, bits of history, the 
lives of inspiring characters, dainty folk-lore, and the like—holding the interest of 
young readers without sacrifice of literary quality or accuracy of statement. 


“4s the child reads, so will the man think.” 


$1.25 net 





A Heap o’ Livin’ 
Edcar A. Guest 
Kindly verses, comparable to those 
of Riley and Field, that sometimes 
bring a lump to the throat, and again, 
make one shake with unforced laugh- 
ter. If you have known the music in 
the patter of small feet, and found 
riches in the jewels that gleam in baby 
eyes, you will enjoy this book. 


$1.25 net 


Old Forty Dollars 
Frank Wing 


Everyone who remembers the de- 
licious Fotygraft Album will want this 
laugh-provoking, memory-stirring story 
of real boyhood and life in a small 
town. Full of portraits, in word and 


picture, of people we all know. 


$1.25 net 
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The Reilly & Britton Co. 


Chicago 


THREE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE STORIES 













H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


“The most carefully worked out book Mr. Wells has given us for 
many a year. Avveritable cross section of contemporary English life. .. . 
Admirable, full of color and utterly convincing.”—N. Y. Times. 

Now Fourth Edition. $1.50 


Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel 


THE GREEN ALLEYS 


“A representative example of Phillpotts at his best, of his skill as a 
literary creator and of his ability as an interpreter of life.”—Boston 


Transcript. Now Second Edition. $1.50 


Jack London’s New Book 


THE TURTLES OF TASMAN 


A most interesting collection of the best new stories of Mr. London, 
containing tales of adventure, of character, of unusual experiences and 
unusual places. $1.25 
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Out Nov. 11th 


W. L. GEORGE’S 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMAN 


A remarkable collection of on 
by the author of “The Second 
etc. Cloth, $1.25 net. 












essays 






feminism 
Blooming,” 
















FRANK J. WILSTACH’S 
A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES 


The first book of its kind—18,o00 similes 
from important writers of all languages. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. Half leather, $3.00 net. 





COSMO HAMILTON’S 


The Sins of the Children 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue. ”? Oct. 14th. 


A novel of American family life, illustrating the dangers 
to young people that come from a lack of knowledge - a 
truths. The author has handled a difficult theme fearlessly 
but delicately, and a more charming love-story than that of 
big, honest Peter Guthrie and Betty Townsend has not been 
told in a long time. Frontispiece. $1.40 net. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S 


The Kingdom of the Blind 


Mr. Oppenheim’s new novel might be called the inside ge = yo 
supreme though secret struggles of the war—the fight of oe 1 _ 
against the German Secret Service. While it is fiction, it gives a real insight 1 : 
some of the most puzzling situations of the whole war. Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


Miss Theodosia’s The 
Heartstrings Worn Doorstep 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell By Margaret Sherwood 



























An irresitistible novel of happiness, in 
which a quartette of children reach the 
heart of a staid and_ travel-worn 
woman, $1.00 net. 


The irregularly kept diary of an 
American girl whose lover died “some- 
where in France.” $1.25 net. 


OWEN JOHNSON’S 


The Woman Gives 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Salamander ’”’ 





Mr. Johnson transports you to a veritable Bo- CT 
hemia, where youth and joy reign, and in those x 
surroundings Inga Sonderson gives, and gives freely, bat , 
to regenerate a fellow-artist. “The Woman Gives THE WOMAN 
is unquestionably Mr. Johnson’s most mature and GIVES 
enduring novel. Illustrated by Christy, $1.40 net. 


IWEN JOHNSON 








Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
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to select the most significant facts and 
photographs, and to maintain a more uni- 
form style of composition. 


Poetry and Drama 
Listeners, The. By Walter de la Mare. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
A play of significance, one of a num- 
ber which this author has written. 


Little Book of Irish Verse, A. Edited 
by Albert C. White. Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley, London. 

A small book of contemporary verse 
by Irish writers. The object of the book 
is to help with a fund for providing addi- 
tional comforts to the Irish troops now 
in the field and in training. 


Shepherd Mind and Other Verses, The. 
By Osman Castle Hooper. Published by 
the author. 

The poems are collected by the author 
from a number of poems that he has 


written day by day for the “Columbus 
Dispatch.” 


Songs of Daddyhood. By Albert E. 
Trombly. Richard G. Badger. 

While others are losing themselves in 
experimenting with new “forms” and 
like whimsicalities, here is a writer who 
goes quietly along his way, content with 
having something to say and with say- 
ing it. 

In these songs of childhood the reader 
will find the charm of the lullaby and 
the insight which comes only with ma- 
turity and the greater experiences of 


life. 
Religion 

Christian Faith Under Modern Search- 
lights. By William Hallock Johnson. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

The L. P. Stone Lectures, Princeton, 
1914. A very penetrating analysis of 
present-day faith, establishing new 
grounds upon which the old-time faith 


may flourish in the midst of changed 
conditions. 


Confidence of Faith, The. By J. Stuart 
Holden. F. H. Revell Company. 

Dr. Holden always writes in a worth- 
while way. His devotional studies are 
very inspiring and get to the soul of 
things 'in a fashion that makes them won- 
derfully nourishing as spiritual food. 
In a day when faith is not the bulwark 
that it has been in days past, Dr. Holden’s 
book becomes a new and firm rock on 
which to build. For he shows how the 
confidence of faith is and has been a 
protection, as well as a source of content- 
ment and a haven of refuge for those 
who possess it. It is a book that will 
strengthen the weak and comfort the 
strong, and it stands for the kind of 
writing of which we ought to have more 


| for our peace of mind’s sake. 
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Enchanted Universe, The. By Freder- 
ick F. Shannon. F. H. Revell Company. 

This brilliant Brooklyn pastor has col- 
lected a number of his best sermons. He 
is an inspiring talker whose discourses 
make equally inspiring reading. He gets 
close to the heart of his people, and 
reveals a sweetness in his gospel teach- 
ing that is infinitely appealing. 


Hinduism: The World-Ideal. By 
Harendranath Maitra. Dodd, Meade & Co. 

A very clear exposition of the Hindu 
faith, prepared by a representative Hin- 
du. The introduction is by G. K. Chester- 
ton, and is valuable for its explanatory 
uses. 


Holy Family, The. By William Bruce 
Doyle. F. H. Revell Company. 

A very reverent and tender study of 
the various members of the family of 
Joseph. Here the family group is given 
consideration as a whole, and a very 
beautiful and touching picture is drawn. 


Leavening the Levant. By Joseph K. 
Greene. The Pilgrim Press. 

This is a study of missions in Turkey, 
and the profits of the book will go to 
the cause of Armenian relief. There are 
one hundred pictures in the volume, with 
maps, and the whole makes a most com- 
prehensive volume on a subject very 
near to every earnest Christian’s heart. 


Lost Star, The. By David De Forest 
Burrell. F. H. Revell Company. 

The story of a shepherd’s search for 
the Star of Bethlehem. Very appealing 
and Christlike in spirit, a new Christmas 
classic and as such very welcome. 


Lutheran Church in the Country, The. 
By G. H. Gerberding. General Council 
Board of Publication. 

A book about the problems of the 
Lutheran Church. Those interested in 
this denomination will find this book use- 


ful, though it has, of course, a limited | 


appeal. 


Man Inside, The. By Cortland Myers. 
F. H. Revell Company. 

A discussion of the inner man by the 
able minister of Tremont Temple, Bos- 
ton. This is a book which everyone may 
study to advantage as it is an analysis 
of self. For those who need guidance in 
thinking this sort of volume will prove 
helpful. 


Modern Church Finance. By Albert F. 
McGarrah. F. H. Revell Company. 

This explains the principles and prac- 
tice of church finance in the present day. 
It belongs to a series of practical hand- 
books for the administrative organization 
of the church, known as the “Church 
Efficiency” series, and has been prepared 


by a lecturer on Church Efficiency in the | 


__ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


Wuen Lire Thou 
GO RHYMIN 


Charming New Books for Children 


From the Rand, McNally Press 
WHEN I WAS LITTLE 


3y ETHEL M. KELLEY. 
Profusely illustrated by Maud Hunt Squire. 
A collection of poems no less charming than those in 
the “Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Cloth, 12mo, 96 pages. Net, $0.75. 


WHEN LITTLE THOUGHTS 
GO RHYMING 


3y ELIZABETH KNOBEL. 
Ten full-page illustrations in color, and 35 in black and 
white by Maginel Wright Enright. 

Writing with a true poetic sense, the author clothes the 
most delightful child fancies in verse of pleasing smooth- 
ness and rhythm, shining with the author’s ideals of gentle- 
ness, content, and love of the beautiful in nature. ee . 
. Prctare S MAUD HUNT SQUIRE 
4 


The Wonderful New Edition of Children’s Old Favorites 
THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE 


By BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT 
177 illustrations in full color. 

The Real Mother Goose has been made with a special 
view to pleasing the little folk, and the text is presented 
in large bold type, best suited to the younger readers. 

Mothers, teachers, and lovers of children unite in pro- 
nouncing The Real Mother Goose in every way desirable, 


representing, as it does, all that is best in text, illustration 
and make-up. 


Printed on excellent paper size 9 x 12, with illuminated 
cover design by Milo Winter. $1.50 


ANDERSON’S FAIRY TALES ALICE IN 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSON ONDERLAND 
Fourteen full-page illustrations in color by Milo Winter. . 
These old, fairy tales of childhood, charmingly illustrated, make <z 
volume that will prove attractive to both parents and children. Winder- 
mere Series. Cloth, 8vo. Jacket in colors. Net, $1.35. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND and 
THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS 


By LEWIS CARROLL 
Fourteen full-page illustrations in color by Milo Winter. 
The ever-popular Carroll stories, splendidly illustrated by Mr. Winter, 
will make an acceptable gift for both young and old. Windermere 
Series. Cloth, 8vo. Jacket in colors. Net, $1.35. 


THE LAND OF 
DON’T-WANT-TO 


By LILIAN BELL. 
Ten full-page illustrations in color and 25 in black and 
white by Milo Winter. 
This is a “ zipping” fantastic story, full of absurd ideas 
and nonsensical verse that will keep children laughing 
much as do Lewis Carroll’s books. 


Cloth, 8 vo. Jacket in colors. $1.25. 


I WONDER WHY 


Cloth, 8vo, jacket in colors. Net, $0.7 


THE REAL 


MOTHER 
GC 


BLANCHE FIER W 


Frelufen by 
MILO WINTER» 


BOBBIE BUBBLES 


By E. HUGH SHERWOOD and By ELIZABETH GORDON. 
MAUD GRIDLEY BUDLONG Sixteen colored and 48 black and white illus- 
Forty illustrations by Sherwood. trations by M. T. (Penny) Ross. 
The story of the dream adventures of a small Simple verses, each of which seems to express 
boy journeying through the skies in a bubble. a question which is, at one time or another, in 
The book is profusely illustrated. the mind of the child. 
Cloth, sq., 12mo. Jacket in colors. Net, $0.50. Cloth, 12mo. Jacket in colors. Net, $0.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Write for Juivenile Catalog: ““BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’ 


Rand, McNally & Co. - Publishers - Chicago 
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The More 
Excellent 
Way 


Cyrus Townsend 
Brady 


Modern Society and 
the Divorce Ques- 
tion, the scenes in 
New York, Sorrento, 
Bermuda, and Reno. 


The 
Cab of the 
Sleeping 
Horse 
John Reed Scott 
A swift moving story 
of diplomatic in- 
trigue, international 
spies and the secret 
service in Washing- 
ton, by the author of 


“The Colonel of the 
Red Hussars.” 





i 





The More Excellent Way 


The Cab of the Sleeping Horse 
a ae 


Five 
Distinctive 
Works of 


FICTION 


Intense 
Feeling 


Swift 
Movement 


and 


Dramatic 
Action 


TO 
The Minute 


| 





To The Minute 


Anna Katharine Green 


Two mystery stories as 
baffling and ingeni- 
ously told as any that 
have come from the 
pen of the famous 
author of the “‘Leaven- 
worth Case.”’ 





The More 
Excellent Way 

Color Frontis. $1.35 
The Cab of the 
Sleeping Horse 

Color Frontis, $1.35 
The Breath of the 
Dragon 

Color Frontis. $1.35 
Desmond's 
Daughter 


Color Frontis. 


600 pages. $1.50 

To the Minute 
Color Frontis. $1.00 
me meme 


ALL PRICES NET 
at 
ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Bo om. 
The Breath of the Dragon 


Desmond’s Daughter 
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The 
Breath of 
the Dragon 


A. H. Fitch 


A thrilling romance | 


of modern China, 
picturing life in the 


Empress Dowager’s | 


Palace, at the Court 
of the King of Beg- 
gars, and in the 
foreign colony. 


Desmonds 
Daughter 
Maud Diver 


A vivid story of 
Anglo - Indian life 
by the author of 
“Captain Desmond, 
V.C.,” “The Great 
Amulet,” “Candles 
in the Wind,” etc. 


NewYork G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers London 
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McCormick Theological Seminary. This 
is a book that will be of immense value 
to pastors who have to battle with church 
finance problems. 


Modern Messages from Great Hymns. 


| By Robert Elmer Smith. The Abingdon 


Press. 

Practical sermons based on “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” “Stand Up, Stand Up, 
for Jesus,” “Saved by Grace,” “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee,” “Rock of Ages,” 
“Lead, Kindly Light” and “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” 


Prayer: Its Present Day Aspects. By 
James M. Campbell. F. H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

A timely treatise on what is aptly: 
termed “the highest function of the soul.” 
With a rare devotional spirit, Dr. Camp- 
bell shows how prayer may be made a 
vital force in present-day life. 


Quiet Talks With the Family. By 
Charles Edward Jefferson. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. 

Dr. Jefferson here writes little sermons 
for the practical, every-day use of the 
family. 


Religion of Power, The. By Harris E. 
Kirk. George H. Doran Company. 

The James Sprunt lectures, delivered 
by the pastor of the Franklin Street Pres- 
byterian Church of Baltimore. They 
offer a splendid study of Christianity as 
a power all through the history of the 
world since Christ’s birth, and they give 
the basis for a new strength in faith. 


Educational 


Abnormal Children. By Bernard Hol- 
lander. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A study of the mentally deficient; 
designed to help teachers who have to 
handle pupils of this special kind. 


Advance of the English Novel, The. By 
William Lyon Phelps. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An important study of the English 
novel from the beginning to the present 
time. Dr. Phelps is well known as a 
scholar of real attainment, and his special 
work has been much along the lines of 
fiction. He has a well-defined place as a 
book-reviewer, and his new volume will 
doubtless be standard in its particular 
subject. 


Early European Civilization. By Rosco 
Lewis Ashley. The Macmillan Company. 
A textbook for secondary schools. 


Fairy Plays for Children. By Mabel 
R Goodlander. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Little plays for the youngster: “The 
Honest Woodcutter,” “The Pine Tree,” 
“The House in the Woods,” “Snow White 
and Rose Red,” and “King Midas of the 
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A new and bewitching 
character steps forth 
to be loved alike by 
old and young 


GEORGINA 


of the 


RAINBOWS 


A novel for all of the 
family by 


ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON 


Author of “ The Little Colonel ” 
“The Desert of Waiting” 
“Two Little Knights of Kentucky,” etc. 


You'll love this beautt- 
ful story. It brims with 
laughter and happy 
tears. There’s a breath 
of the sea—Gay artists 
colony—Quaint neigh- 
bors—Old Provincetown in 
the background. 


ALREADY ONE OF THE 
“SIX BEST” 


—AND ONLY A FEW WEEKS 
SINCE PUBLISHED 


$1.25 Net 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


BRITTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY :: NEW YORK 
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The Oxford Boy Scout Series 


Authorized by the Executive Committee, Boy Scouts of America 


Containing The Scout Law, The Scout Oath, How to Become a Scout, Helpful Scriptures 

for Scouts and Page for Name, Troop No., Etc. With Boy Scout's 
Emblem in Gold on Cover. All bound in Khaki, with round corners 
and red burnished edges. Printed on the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Boy Scout’s Bible (With protective flap and button clasp) 
ogee PT CO CCM... . aoe ebee pees eee $1.15 


Ox Pearl Black-faced Type (5% x3¥%in.).........2020% $1.25 
Boy Scout’s New Testament 

og eS ee a 45 

O95x Same as 071x, with 15 illustrations .............+000. -60 


Boy Scout’s Prayer Book 
Minion Type (3% x 2% in.,) White Paper, Boy Scout emblem only .70 





06112 





OXFORD BIBLES FOR SOLDIERS 


Bound in Khaki, with round corners and red burnished edges, with protective flap which 


tucks in, and the American flag stAmped in gold on front cover. Printed on the famous 
Oxford India Paper. 


01101x Diamond Type (4% x 2% in) $1.15 0101x Pearl Black-faced Type (5% x 3% in.) $1.25 


NEW TESTAMENT FOR SOLDIERS 


Printed on the famous Oxford India Paper and bound same as Bibles, but without flap. 
070x Nonpareil Type (2% x 4 in.) 





A a PS rae ee ae ee eee 45 cents 


HAVE YOU BIBLE DIFFICULTIES? 


If you find it difficult to master the Bible, and cannot spare the time to take up a regular 
Bible study course, why not use 


THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 
Edited by Rev. C. I. Scofield, D. D. 
With helps at the hard places on the page where needed, chain references, the prophecies 
harmonized, books of the Bible analyzed and many other features every Bible student needs. 
Published in 13 styles from $1.50 to $11.00 


At all Booksellers Descriptive circular upon request 





|= Oxford University Press American Branch, 35 W. 32d St., New York 


| Golden Touch,” a book excellent for use 


| Cecilia Van Cleve. 


| book for school use. 


Sl NAL 


in the schools. 


Folk Dances for Young People. By 
Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 

Songs with music selected from fam- 
ous folk-dances make this an admirable | 


For the Children’s Hour. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 

A book for supplementary reading in 
the First and Second Years. Carefully 
compiled and edited by a writer of long 
experience in this line. 


One Editor Writes: 


*“You can secure a Holman Bible that will 
so completely meet your desires as to be 
practically printed to your order, so 
limitless is the variety.” 


% 
YOU CAN FIND IN THE 


Keep-Well Stories for Little Folk. By 


Mary Farinholt Jones. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

A text-book of great value to the 
teacher and mother, and yet it is all put 
into story form. Here is a way to show 
to the children the fun of being clean 
and careful. 


Plays for Home, School and Settle- 
ment. By Virginia Olcott. Moffat, Yard 
& Co. 

The Director of Dramatics of the 
School Settlement in Brooklyn has pre- 
pared these simple little plays for chil- 
dren. Her sister has designed the cos- 
tumes. It is a clever volume and will 
be of great use to teachers. 


Bolman 


LINE JUST THE 


Bible or Testament 
FOR WHICH YOU ARE LOOKING 
% 


One Bookseller Writes: 


“After thirty-five years’ experience in 
handling Bibles, we have decided that the 
Holman Bible is the best.” 


% 


A. J. Holman Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Originators of Pronouncing Teachers’ Bibles 
Makers of all of their own Editions 

Bibles in Six Languages 

Oldest American Bible Publishers 
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HAT CHWAYS By ETHEL sipcwick 


“HATCHWAYS"” takes its name from the estate of Ernestine Redgate. 

“In Ernestine Redgate I believe Miss Sidgwick has drawn one of her most ap- 
pealing women. As Sir George Trenchard said, she was ‘just Ernestine.” To know 
her in this story is to know what that means, which cannot be described. Without 
being the heroine, she is the woman who makes it rememberable.""—WILLIAM STAN- 


LEY BRAITHWAITE. 


$1.40 net. Ready November 11th 


PINCUS HOOD ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By ARTHUR HODGES 


This season's ‘‘new author’’ discovery 


a book that is delighting all kinds of 


readers. 


“The novel reader who neglects to read 
‘Pincus Hood’ will miss the best chance 
of the season for a bit of real joy.’’— 


Rochester Herald, 
Illustrated. $1.40 net 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


Here is the famous Beacon Biography of 
Lincoln—called by Ida Tarbell ‘‘far and 
away the best brief account’’—in a new 
dress; printed from new plates and illus- 
trated. 


12mo. $1.00 net 


ART y AUGUSTE RODIN 


This republication of Rodin’s famous book, at a popular price, will be welcome to 
art students as well as to lovers of art in general. With all the 106 illustrations of 
the large-paper edition, and printed from the same plates, 


8vo. Buckram, $3.50 net; three-quarter levant, $7.50 net. 


ONE HUNDRED CARTOONS 
BY CESARE 


Brilliant and powerful interpretations of our times—particularly of the war and 
America’s reaction to it—by our greatest cartoonist. A rare book—for artists, art- 


lovers and the general public alike 


4to. Boards. $2.00 net. Edition de luxe, printed on Japan vellum, 
limited to 105 copies, numbered and signed by the artist, $7.50 net 


THE LAST VOYAGE | 


OF THE KARLUK 


By ROBERT A. BARTLETT 
and RALPH T. HALE 


This account of the drift and sinking of 
the flagship of Stefansson’s Canadian 
Arctic Expedition of 1913-16, says THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, ‘“‘demands the se- 
rious consideration of all who are inter- 
ested in adventure and scientific work in 
the far north. It is a very striking and 
interesting series of adventures.”’ 


8vo. Illustrated. $2.00 net 





TOLD IN A FRENCH 


GARDEN 
By MILDRED ALDRICH 


The new book by the author of ‘‘A Hill- 
top on the Marne.’’ 

August, 1914—ominous date—finds a 
group of delightful Americans holding a 
house-party near Paris. War!—and with 
it heated discussion! So they fall to 
telling stories—each in turn. The stories 
are capital—read them and see!—but the 
war comes nearer and nearer, until—— 


With a photogravure frontispiece 
5 net 


¢ Small. MaynardéCompany — 


Publishers * @ . 





BOSTON 


TWO CAMP FIRE BOOKS by 


AMY E. BLANCHARD 


Colored frontispiece. 


Cloth, $1.00 net each 


THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS OF BRIGHTWOOD. A story 
of how they kindled their fire and kept it burning. 


What the Boy Scout organization means to the boys, Camp Fire Girls means to their sisters. It is a well 
grounded organization, having high aims of helpfulness and personal service and this story shows the 
development in the character of those who made up the organization in the little town of Brightwood. 


FAGOTS AND FLAMES. A story of winter camp fires. 


This is a companion volumeto “‘ The Camp Fire Girls of Brightwood,” but absolutely independent of it. 
The author has carried along the characters in the former story. It is brightened with girlish fun and by 
the ceremonials of the Camp Fire Girls, and will be dear tothe heart of every member of the Camp Fire 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


organization. 











Playtime Book, The. By Raymond 
Perkins. Hearst’s International Library 
Company. 

A big, flat book of songs set to music 
for nursery and school use. Catchy 
tunes and well-selected verses make 
these good selections for the children’s 
use. 


Saints’ Legends. By Gordon Hall 
Gerould. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

A volume in the series, “Types of Eng- 
lish Literature,” other volumes of which 
are “The English Lyric,” “The Popular 
Ballad” and “The Literature of Roguery.” 
This is the first complete account of 
the part that the legends of the saints 
have played in English Literature. It is 
a book that will be welcomed by students 
and teachers, because it throws light on 
many allusions which are found in books 
but are not always comprehensible. 


Short History of England and the 
British Empire, A. By Laurence M. 
Larson. Henry Holt & Co. 

A volume in the “American Historical 
Series.” It is a very complete and at- 
tractive account written in a form to 


| make it useful as a textbook. 


Stories Children Need. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. 

This author is an excellent guide to 
children’s reading. Her selection of 
stories here given is comprehensive in 
range, suitable in choice of theme, and 
has been wonderfully well classified. 


Storyland in Play. By Ada M. Skin- 
ner. Rand, McNally & Co. 

A book for tiny tots who are just 
learning to read. The stories are put 
in the form of games, and the teacher 
or mother can use the book to provide 
entertainment for the children’s play 
hour. 


Talks on Talking. By Grenville 
Kleiser. Funk and Wagnalls Company 
A book principally for the use of pro- 
fessional speakers, by a man who is 
well-known as a writer along this line. 


Juveniles 


Adventures of Sonny Bear. By Fran- 
ces Margaret Fox. Rand, McNally & Co. 

A book that tells all about the three 
bears found by Goldilocks. This is a 
delightful commentary upon the old 
nursery tale. 


Alice in Wonderland. By Lewis Car- 
roll. 
Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian An- 


| dersen. 


Two new issues in the “Windemere 
Series” of children’s classics, beautifully 
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and effectively illustrated by Milo | 
Winter. Two books especially well- 
adapted for Christmas giving. 


Apauk, Caller of Buffalo. 
Willard Schultz. 


By James | 
Houghton Mifflin Com- | 





pany. 

Mr. Schultz has the knowledge of Indian 
life that comes with long residence and | 
intimacy. His books about the Indians | 
for boy readers are recognized as being | 
the best on the market. The present tale 
is of a Blackfoot boy whose adventures | 
in calling the buffalo are really thrilling. 





Banner of the White Horse, The. By 
Clarence Marsh Case. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
This is a stirring tale for boys of the | 
Saxon invasion of England in the early | 
days. It is an admirable picture of 
those rough old warriors who fought like 
beasts and loved with strong hearts and 
gave their lives with no concern in bat- 
tle. Boys will enjoy this tale which 
is full of excitement and highly colored 
scenes. As a contribution to historical 
fiction for young readers the book de- 
serves special mention. 


Beth Anne, Really-for-Truly. By 
Pemberton Ginther. Penn Publishing 
Company. 


Here is a delightful tale for girls 
of about twelve, lively, cheerful, healthy 
episodes about a companionable little girl 
who keeps things stirred up. 


Beth of Old Chilton. By Marion 
Ames Taggart. W. A. Wilde Company. 

Beth is one of Miss Taggart’s very at- | 
tractive girl characters. Her experi- | 
ences as related in the present story will 
captivate the interest of all girls from 
ten to fifteen. Beth is a real girl— 
money did not spoil her; she loved her 
home and her people, and girls who learn 
to know Beth will be the more appreci- 
ative of their blessings, no matter what | 
their condition. 


Billy Burns of Troop 5. By I. T. 
Thurston. F. H. Revell Company. 

A Boy Scout Book of real practical | 
value, showing how a Scout lives and | 
acts in town. This book will make a | 
wide appeal, because it portrays not an 
exceptional, but an average boy. 


| 


Bobbie Bubbles. By E. Hugh Sher- | 
wood and Maud Gridley Budlong. . Rand, 
McNally & Co. 

A small, brightly pictured book ane | 


the dream adventures of a small boy who | 
Fantastic | 


takes a journey in a bubble. 
but quite harmlessly enjoyable. 


Boys’ Book of Hunting and Fishing, | 
George H. | 


The. By Warren H. Miller. 
Doran Company. 
An extraordinarily interesting account | 
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LOTHROP, LEE & New Books 


SHEPARD CO.’S 


A Novel of the Right Sort 


AT THE SIGN OF 
THE THREE BIRCHES 


By AMY BROOKS 


Frontispiece by the Author. Net, $1.25. 











The one kind of fiction to which everyone likes to come 
back after the distraction of “novels with a purpose” and 
other extreme forms is the well-told, satisfying love story. 
Here is one with good plot, acute character study, rich humor, 
exciting incidents ‘and enjoyable throughout. 


An Unmatched List of New Juveniles 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOKS OF IDEALS 


By DR. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH 
500 pages. Net, $2.00. 


This is intended to be the fundamental book in the 
library of boys and girls between twelve and eighteen, and it 
will deserve its place in interest, fullness, and worth. It 
deals with the great themes in which young people are inter- 
ested and which their parents wish them to know; the worth 
of the Physical, Mental, Social, and Aspirational Life. 


YULE-TIDE IN 
MANY LANDS 


By MARY P. PRINGLE 


Reference Librarian, Minnesota Public Library Commission 
and CLARA A. URANN 
Net, $1.00. 


The varying forms of Christmas observance at different 
times and in different lands are entertainingly shown, along 
with the symbolism, good cheer, and sentiment of the ‘grand- 


est cf holidays. 
£1 | THE BOY WITH THE 
U.S.MAIL__| 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. 





Fully illustrated and decorated Index. 


THE BOY WITH 
THE U. S. MAIL 


Eight Volume of the “U. S. Service Series”’ 
By FRANCIS ROLT-WHEELER 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. Large 12mo. 
Decorated cover. $1.50. 

The U. S. Post Office officials have, as in the case of all 
other Departments covered in this series, extended their 
courtesy to Dr. Rolt-Wheeler to enable him, through the 
happy medium of a good story, to tell us all about one of the 
most interesting forms of Uncle Sam’s care for us. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


MILTIADES PETERKIN PAUL 
By JOHN BROWNJOHN 


Illustrated. 4to. Net, $1.00. 


Here is a child classic reissued in a finer and handsomer form, in response to the 
persistent demand of those who know the mirth-provoking quality of the exploits of 
the ingenious boy named Miltiades Petedkin Paul and spoken of as “a very great 
traveler, although he was small.” Whoever has once enjoyed the story of the restless 
little lad who imitated Don Quixote, and did many other things, is permanently 
charmed by it. 
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An Unmatched List 
of New Juveniles 
OUR DAVIE PEPPER 


Twelfth Volume of the famous “Pepper Books” 


By MARGARET SIDNEY 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


More than one million volumes of “Pepper Books” have 
been sold, and, unaffected by competition, they reach higher 
figures each year. Each of the other five Pepper children is 
represented in the title of a “Pepper Book,” and now it is the 
turn of David, “Our Davie,” the youngest boy, and the darling 
of the family. The last of the “Pepper Books” comes close 
to being the best one, great achievement as that is. 


HANDICRAFT for HANDY GIRLS 
By A. NEELY HALL and DOROTHY PERKINS 


Authors of “The Boy Craftsman,’ “Handicraft for Handy 
Boys,” “The Handy Boy.” Illustrated with 
photographs and working drawings. 


8vo. Net, $2.00. 














With the aid of an experienced craftswoman, A. Neely 
Hall, who is in a class by himself as a thoroughly reliable 
teacher of handicraft, has opened the door for the great num- 
ber of girls who like to “make things.” 


PHYSICAL TRAINING for BOYS 
By M. N. BUNKER, D.C., M. Ped. 


With thirty-six full-page exercise poses and eight full-page 
illustrations of remarkable physical development 
in youth, all from photograhs. 


Handy pocket size. Net, $1.00. 


This much-needed work provides a complete course in 
physical training, arranged especially to meet the needs of the 
individual boy, whether he trains alone or in company with 
other boys. 
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M.N. BUNKER 


DAVE PORTER 
AND HIS DOUBLE 


Twelfth Volume of the “Dave Porter Series” 


By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


Dave Porter is the most popular hero in any series of 
present-day high-grade books for boys. In this volume Dave, 
not for the first time, aids in untangling a mystery of great 
importance to a close friend, and is equal to every occasion. 


ARCHER AND THE PROPHET 
By EDNA A. BROWN 


Author of “When Max Came,” “Arnold’s Little Brother,” etc. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.20. 


The best test of a book for young people is whether it 
can interest older readers in its plot and character drawing. 
“Archer and the ‘Prophet’” meets this test. Archer is a 
senior at St. Stephen’s. The book is very different from the 
usual school story, and therein lies its great strength. The 
“Prophet” is a nickname given to an outside boy whom good- 
hearted Archer befriends, and around whom some of the 
strongest scenes in the story revolve. 
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of how an expert on hunting and fishing 
taught his boy the lore of the woods. 
Every step of the training explained in 
detail; valuable technical hints and 
“pointers” on rods and guns. All .the 
wood lore of an “old hand” put on paper 
for the benefit of young boys and men 
who would like to know how to become 
proficient. 


Boy’s Book of Mechanical Models, The. 
By William B. Stout. Little, Brown and 
Co. 

In this book the author has invented a 
number of original toys and models using 
also better-known models for his sub- 
jects. His instructions for the making 
of the toys are so clear and practical that 
a boy with any knack at all for mechan- 
ics can do excellent and improving work 
by following the directions. 


Boy Scout with the Russians, A. By 
John Finnemore. 


Hollyhock: The Spirit of Mischief. 
By Laura T. Meade. 


Outlaw of the School, The. 
Finnemore. 


By John 


School Girl’s Diary, A. By May Bald- 


| win. 


Stubbs and I. By Frank Fortune. J. 


| B. Lippincott Company. 


Imported juveniles by English writers 
well known in their field. Stubbs and I 
is a story of the War, and a splendidly 
vigorous one; the School Girl’s Diary, 
The Outlaw of the Shell and Hollyhock 
are school tales of an absorbing variety; 
while A Boy Scout with the Russians 
is a Boy Scout tale of the great War, and 
as such is unique in its atmosphere of 
adventure and narrow escapes. All the 
books are well illustrated. 


Boys’ Prescott, The. By Helen Ward 
Banks. F. A. Stokes Company. 

An excellent condensation of The His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mewxico, by 
Prescott. Prepared for the use of boys 
and girls and put into the form of a 
really beautiful large book excellently 
illustrated in color. 


Chandra in India. By Etta Blaisdell 
McDonald. Little, Brown & Co. 

A new issue in the “Little People 
Everywhere” series, excellently prepared 
stories for young readers about the chil- 
dren of other lands. These books are 
education as well as entertainment. 


College Girl, A. By Mrs. G. de Horne- 
Vaizey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This is a girl’s story, English in set- 
ting and strongly English in atmosphere. 
Mrs. Vaizey writes in a very delightful 
way and studies the needs of her readers 
in preparing her tales. 


Connie Morgan in Alaska. By James 
B. Hendryk. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
A book for boys about lumber camps 
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in the North. The hero is himself a boy 
of pluck and daring, and he will be an 
inspiration to the boys who read his 
story. 


Deeds of Doing and Daring. By | 
William Allen Johnston. W. A. Wilde 


Company. 
A book of tales for boys, each story 
written about some form of heroism. 
There are tales about the Log Driver, 
the Steeple Jack, the Submarine Sailor 


and many others who risk their lives that | 


the work of the world may be accom- 


plished. 


Dorothy Dale’s Strange Discovery. By 
Margaret Penrose. Cupples and Loon. 


The Dorothy Dale books are pleasant 


tales for younger girls. Dorothy Dale is 
a bright, active, fun-loving, natural little | 


maiden, and her experiences in life give | 


stories that make the most absorbing 
reading. : 


Fagots and Flames. By Amy E. | 


Blanchard. W. A. Wilde Company. 
This is a companion book to The Camp 


Fire Girls of Brightwood. It is a lively | 


story of the Camp Fire Girls and of the 


good times they had in camp and else- | 


where. There is much of real informa- 


tion about the Camp Fire Movement | 
tucked away in the story, making this a 


most useful volume in the work of the 
organization. 


Fairy Operettas. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Fairy tales that are old favorites put 
into the form of short operas for the use 
of children. There is “Cinderella,” 





“Beauty and the Beast,” “Bluebeard,” | 


“King Arthur” and others. A very wel- 


come book to the teacher and the enter- | 


tainment planner, and acting as an ex- | 


cellent vehicle for giving little folks 
a knowledge of the old folk-tales. To 
play out these little pieces will provide 
a method of memorizing that no book 
reading can give. 


Forest Friends. By Royal Dixon. F. 
A. Stokes Company. 


A pleasant little book about animals, 
reliable as to facts and entertaining in 
its form of chronicle. There are many 
beautiful illustrations in the volume. 


Gentle Pioneer, A. By Amy E. Blanch- | 


ard. W. A. Wilde Company. 
A reprint in the “American Girl” 


series, stories of girl heroines in Ameri- 
can history. 


Golden Apple, The. A Play for Kiltar- 
tan Children. By Lady Gregory. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

This is the story of the King of Ire- 
land’s son who goes hunting for the apple 
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Scribners’ Fall Books 


THE MELANCHOLY TALE OF “ME” 


‘MY REMEMBRANCES 
By E. H. Sothern 


This is a volume of autobiographic reminiscences of the celebrated actor. 
Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


THE NAVY AS A FIGHTING MACHINE 
By Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske 


Admiral Fiske gives a vivid picture of the navy as a whole. No book of this 
character has ever been written before in any language. 52.00 net 


A SHEAF 
By John Galsworthy 


Under this title Mr. Galsworthy has gathered another volume of his thoughtful, 
sympathetic and beautiful essays and sketches. $1.50 net. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE THEATRE 
By Brander Matthews 


An expert on the dramatic art and play production has here given a most 
informing and popular book about every aspect of the art and business of the stage. 


Illustrated, $2.50 net. 
POE’S HELEN 
By Caroline Ticknor 


A book devoted to the romance between Edgar Allan Poe and Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman. Illustrated from photographs, $1.50 net. 


Fiction 











ENOCH CRANE 


By F. Hopkinson Smith and his son F. Berkeley Smith 


“A story of very great charm.”—James L. Lord in The New York Herald. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


AFTER THE MANNER OF MEN 
By Francis Lynde 


Mr. Lynde’s new book is a new combination of his favorite elements of love, 
adventure and psychology. [llustrated, $1.35 net. 


UNFINISHED PORTRAITS 
By Jennette Lee 


Stories of some of the greatest of the world’s artists and composers which, 
though pure fiction, are in some cases based upon legendary incidents of their lives. 


$1.25 net. 
SOULS RESURGENT 
By Marion Hamilton Carter 


A novel of the West whose courage and veracity in presenting typically 
American situations and conditions give it a national significance. $1.35 net. 


BONNIE MAY 
By Louis Dodge 


“A story as bright and entertaining and lovable as this tale of Bonnie May, a 
child of the stage placed in conventional environment, is refreshing to read.” —New 
York Post. Illustrated by Reginald Birch, $1.35 net. 


XINGU AND OTHER STORIES 
By Edith Wharton 


This volume is a brilliant successor to “Men and Ghosts,” Mrs. Wharton’s last 


group of stories. $1.40 net. 
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of healing. Lady Gregory takes the old 
legend and makes a most attractive 
children’s play of it. 


Governess, The. By Julie M. Lippmann. 
Penn Publishing Company. 

The author of Martha-By-the-Day has 
written a charming story for girls, just 
the sort of delightful study of girl-char- 
acter that will win a whole host of new 
friends. Miss Lippmann’s humor is al- 
ways provocative; the girl who reads 
this book will retain a most agreeable 
memory of it. 


Harry Dale: City Salesman. By Sher- 
wood Dowling. D. Appleton & Co. 

A boys’ book, American and progres- 
sive in spirit, the kind to urge boys 
on to harder effort. 


Hollow Tree Nights and Days. By 
Albert Bigelow Paine. Harper and 
Brothers. , 

A later “Uncle Remus” gives us here 
a collection of the most delightful ani- 
mal tales written in a long while. Mr. 
Paine will make many children happy 
with his tales of the wood creatures. 


Hunters of the Hills, The. By 
Joseph A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. 

A tale for boys dealing with that 
period of American history just before 
the French and Indian War. A clever 
tale, full of adventurous situations and 
deeds of heroic daring. 


Isabel Carleton’s Year. By Margaret 
Ashmun. The Macmillan Company. 

This is the story of a pretty girl in 
the high school. A senior student, Isabel 
is at the head and front of everything 
that goes on in the school. It is delight- 
ful reading—the scenes such that a nor. 
mal girl anywhere can appreciate them, 
and the characters the kind of girls 
that other alive girls will enjoy. 


Key to Betsy’s Heart, The. By Sarah 
Noble Ives. The Macmillan Company. 

This is the story of a shy little country 
girl with a dog whose name is Van. Van 
and Betsy go among strangers, and for 
a time things go hard. But a child and 
a dog find their ways to the hearts of 
people, and also, children and dogs can | 
be won, if the winning be undertaken 
in the right way. 

Little Billy Bowlegs. By Enmilie | 
Blackmore Stapp. George H. Doran 
Company. 

The author of this charming juvenile | 
was the originator of the famous Go- | 
Hawk Happy Tribe of which organiza- | 
tion James Whitcomb Riley was the Big 
Chief. Her new tale is of a youthful re- | 
porter, Miss Betty, who adopted in a | 
way, a group of newsboys, of which red- | 

(Continu d on page 118) 
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A Detective Story 
By MAURICE LEBLANC 


The Woman 
of Mystery 


By the Author of 


“*Confessions of Arsene Lupin,” “‘ The Crystal 
Stopper,” “‘The Teeth of the Tiger,” etc. 


Color Frontis. $1.25 net. 


One of the best stories ever written 
by the creator of the fascinating Ar- 
sene Lupin. It is full of mystery, stir- 
ring incidents and adventure, while the 
love interest is strong. France— the 
frontier—and a bit of frontier Ger- 
many are the scenes of action. 

Paul Delroze arrives at a frontier 
chateau with his newly-wedded 
wife Elizabeth, and looking at 

a portrait of the long dead 
mother of Elizabeth, is hor- 
rified to discover in it the 
never-forgotten woman 

who had murdered his 

father yearsago. This 

is the commence- 


ment of a mystery, 
in the unravelling of 
which many strange 
things happen. 


2nd EDITION 
NOW READY 





A Second ‘‘Fran’’ 
By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS 


Agnes of the 
Badlands 


4 Illustrations. $1.25 net. 


Agnes of the Badlands, concerns the 
fortunes of a little waif who starts out 
to find God, and of her father who has 
started well upon his way to forget God. 
Beginning as a little dancer in a bar- 

room, where she earns pennies with 

which to supply her drunken father 
with whiskey, the heroine passes 
through many strange scenes 
and vicissitudes before she 
comes into her own at last. 
The fates of numerous other 
characters are interwoven 
into the slum child’s hunt 
for the good and beauti- 
ful; a love affair is 
unfolded; and the 
mystery of her 
father’s past life 
becomes re- 

vealed. 


A IN FICTION A 


Dramatic 
Southern 
Novel 


By REGINALD WRIGHT 
KAUFFMAN 


The Mark 
of the Beast 


By the Author of “The House of Bondage” 
5 Mlustrations. $1.25 net 


This is Kauffman’s most sensational 
story: 

In the unflinching working-out of its 
boldly presented problem, one sees with 
all the vividness of life: 

The descendant of “Black Devil” 
Ridgley, with his heritage of violence 
and passion ; 

A traitor to “Southern Chivalry” falsely 
entrenching himself behind that much- 
maligned code of honor; 

A romantic love-story ; 

The conflict between the prejudiced 
Southerner, the prejudiced Northerner, 
and the unprejudiced American of 
Southern blood. 

The so-called “Nameless Crime” ; 

The Lynching and—The Expiation. 


3rd EDITION NOW READY 


AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


Gripping 
and Romantic 


Tale of Love, 
Intrigue and 


Self Sacrifice | 


By EUGENE WALTER 


Just A Woman 


By the Author of “* Paid In Full” 
6 Illustrations. $1.25 net 


This unusual novel tells with gripping 
power the making of a Pittsburgh mill- 
ionaire, and how success turned his 
head. 


Jim Stanley did everything a man can 
do to estrange his wife. But through all 
his unfaithfulness, the woman remained 
brave, hopeful and _ uncomplaining. 
Even the eternal triangle—as completed 
in the person of her husband’s interest- 
ing “soul-mate”—even that did not dis- 
may Anna Stanley. If you want real 
human interest, real heart throbs, be 
sure to read “JUST A WOMAN.” 


THE MACAULAY COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
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Angela 


By Clarence Hawkes 


ee UY something, Mister?” 
B She stood on the doormat, her fair young 


shoulders stooping pitifully under their 
heavy load. 

She shot the words up at me from ripe ruby lips 
with wistful appeal. Dark, passionate Latin eyes 
added their mute inquiry. She stood breathless, 
waiting my reply. 

I smiled down at her and shook my head. 

“Please buy someting, Mister?” again she en- 
treated. The dark eyes shot me another silent 
appeal. 

I opened the screen door and lifted the heavy 
load from her shoulders. It made my own ache to 
see her burden. She laughed. It was a happy, 
gurgling little laugh, almost childish—like the sibil- 
ant water springing up in some old Italian fountain. 
She was just a bit of sunny, passionate Italy herself, 
and so young for such a load. 

She smiled up at me with her eyes. 
buy someting,” the lips said. 
Angela know.” 

I sat down on the doorstep and drew the heavy 
pack toward me. She sat down on the other side 
of it as happy and eager as a child. 

“You good man,” she smiled up at me. 
you buy someting,” the ruby lips laughed. 

With nimble fingers she flashed her wares before 
me. For the most part, they were cheap laces and 
handkerchiefs. She was full of little graces and 
airs. Her manner was that of a queen. She was so 
young and really beautiful—my heart ached with the 
pity of it all. 

“Beautiful, beautiful.” Her tongue lingered on 
the word with deep musical cadence. “So cheap, 
Mister. Five centa, ten centa; all cheap.” 

Her beautiful hands flashed over the tawdry goods 
and made them costly. She spread them out and 
dangled them before my eyes with all a woman’s 
delight and art. I hesitated. There was nothing in 
the motley array that I needed. 

“Mister will buy someting for his lady,” she 
volunteered, tripping lightly over the words. The 
dark eyes shot an inquiring glance at me from under 
long silky lashes. 


“I knew you 
“You good man. 


“T know 


Again the wonderful laugh overflowed her red lips 
and trickled down around us. 

“How do you know there is any lady?” I smiled 
down on her. 

“O yes, I know,” she laughed back. “Angela is 
wise in here.” She laid her expressive hand with a 
quick gesture upon her bosom. 

“Some tings you know with you head.” She 
passed her hand across her dark locks. The hair had 
tumbled down over her shell-like ear. 

“Some tings you know in here.” She laid her hand 
upon her breast again. 

“You buy someting for your lady. 
knows.” 

I dropped a quarter into her hand. The laugh I 
received was worth many times more than the coin. 
The small eager palm closed upon it. 

I picked up a handkerchief and a bit of lace. “I 
will take these,” I said. “Is that right?” 

“Oh, I give more for a quarter,” she laughed. 
“Angela give lots for a quarter.” 

“That is all I want. It’s all right, Angela,” I 
said. 

She shot a question up at me. 

“You not cheated? Angela not want cheat you.” 

“It’s all right,” I said. “It is a pleasure to buy 
of such a lady.” 

She looked at me reproachfully. 
fun?” she asked. “Angela is so poor. Not a lady. 
Just a poor girl. But rich too, sometimes.” 

She was putting the laces and handkerchiefs away, 
and strapping up her pack. 

“There are ladies and ladies,” I said. “You are 
beautiful and human—that is being a lady.” She 
looked puzzled. 

“You like Angela? she asked demurely, looking 
very hard at her bare, brown feet. 

“Certainly,” I said. “I will buy some more things 
another day.” 

The dark eyes filled with tears, which she sought 
to cover with a smile. 

“You so good,” she said. “It will help. Alsandra 
will be so glad I have a friend. I will remember, 
Mister, tonight,” and her slight hand flashed up to 
her rosary. 


Angela 


“You not make 
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I understood. 
prayers. 

“Who is Alsandra?” I asked. 

The dark rich Latin blood mantled her neck and 
flushed her cheek. It might have been some old wine 
of rare vintage—the wine of sunny Italy. 

Her eyes were riveted upon her bare feet. I was 
looking at them too. They were very shapely. 

She looked up at me from under her dark lashes. 
Her reply was so low that I could scarce get the 
words. 

“He is my sweetheart,” she said. “He is lame, 
like you. Ilove him so. I am earning money to bring 
him over to your beautiful country. We will be 
happy when he comes.” 

She looked straight up at me now, and I dimly 
guessed how much she loved Alsandra. 

“My country so poor. So many men, women; 
so many children. So little work, so little money; 
man work, woman work all their life—when they 
die, nothing.” She sighed. “Children ragged, no 
school. All rich people take money. The King want 
lots money for carbineer.” She made a wry face. 

“But Italia beautiful. The mountain all cloud, all 
mist like picture. All gold like heaven when sun set 

“Italia beautiful. All garden, flowers. The pom- 
egranate, grape, fig, olive orchard. All smell beauti- 
ful to the nose. All fine, you got money. 

“We hear you America much money, work, happy 
folks. Poor folks all happy in house, with clothes. 
Much Italian men happy here, for make money. Sell 
much banan, orange, fig. All happy, woman laugh, 
children laugh. So Italian man he want to come to 
your America. He make money, he send for woman. 
All happy here. 

“Alsandra, he want to go to America. Makc 
money. But Alsandra, he sick. He lame, he not 
able to go. We love; we want a home. We want 
children. 

“T strong; I no sick. I say to Alsandra, I go 
to America. I make lots money. I send for Al- 
sandra. Then we both happy in your country. 

“Alsandra, he say no. He mad, himself sick, 
lame, but no help it. 

“By an’ by, pretty soon I tease and tease, and 
Alsandra say go. I no man, you the man; you go. 

“So I go to your country. Love make me strong. 
I earn money. Some week I save one dollar. Once 
I get enough but one dollar. I think I soon see Al- 
sandra. I very happy. Then bad man stole him all. 

“IT cry much. Money no come back.” 

“TI work hard again; now I got eleven dollar. 

“Some week folks good to Angela. I sell lots. I 
get one dollar more for to send Alsandra. I very 
happy. I think I hear his voice. I touch his hand, 
when I sleep. Then next week, I sell not so much. 
People no understand how much Angela want money. 
They no buy. I not get one dollar for Alsandra. I 
use two dollar of Alsandra’s money to live. I eat 
so much. It very bad to eat, when you want to 
keep money.” 

She made such a sorry little grimace that I 
laughed. 


She would remember me in her 















“You laugh, Signor. It hurt Angela. But you 

kind; you buy. Angela no mind when you laugh. 

“All day I hope, hope, hope. All night I pray Santa 
Maria help Angela to bring Alsandra. He all alone 
in Italia.” 

“You will soon have him with you,” I said. “Be 
of good cheer.” 

She looked up at me with dark, eager eyes, shaking 
her head slowly. 

“I don’t know me; I don’t know me,” she replied 
wistfully.” Some day I almost hear Alsandra’s voice. 
Some days he far, far away. All dark.” She covered 
her eyes with her small hands and her head dropped 
dejectedly. 

Then she looked up with a little laugh, and 
shrugged her shoulders as though shaking off de- 
spair and doubt.” I love dis house,” she said wist- 
fully. “It all vine, all flower, all grape like Italia. 
When grape all blossom, how sweet like Italia.” She 
swelled out her breast and drew in long drafts of 
the delicious fragrance of grape blossoms. 

“It is good, Angela,” I said. “We Americans 
love it.” 

“T lazy,” she cried springing to her feet quickly. 
“I no go long, people no buy. 

“You good man; you help Angela twenty-five 
centa. I remember.” 

“Good luck, Angela,” I said. She sent me back a 
smile eloquent of gratitude. 

Her slight form bent beneath its heavy load as 
she went, but she did not seem oppressed. Instead, 
she seemed full of buoyancy and courage that up- 
held her. Then I remembered her words, “Love 
make Angela strong.” 

The sun beat down with intolerable heat. The 
cicada shrilled in the grass. Dust hung on the 
hedges. All Nature cried out against the heat. Yet 
this little heroine trudged on, barefooted, through 
the dusty streets, feeling not the heat, the dust and 
the hardship because love made her strong. 

The next time I saw her it was midsummer—a 
hot day as before. I was playing on the piano, as it 
was too hot to be out of doors. 

I was playing a passage from Donizetti, when I 
heard a soft voice outside humming the melody. 
I stopped and went to the door. 

There she stood on the doormat—a sorry little 
figure, her head drooping and tears in her eyes. 

She hastened to brush them away, and laughed 
up at me through the rainbow of pearls on her 
long lashes. 

“QO Signor,” she cried, in her exquisite voice, 
which was a bit from an an old Italian opera itself. 
“The music, beautiful Italia. All music and flowers 
and birds, all song. It make Angela cry when she 
hear Donizetti. Alsandra used to sing. He so far 
off.” 

“Come in where it is cool, little lace peddler,” I 
said, opening the door for her. 

Somehow the pack looked heavier for her than 
ever before. 

It was not her old-time piquant voice that said 
“buy something Mister,” when she had deposited 
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the heavy pack on the rug, but a tired little voice, 
full of suffering and heartache. 

“What is the matter, Angela?” I said. “You look 
tired and discouraged.” Then I noticed a pallor under 
the olive skin which even the tan could not hide. 

“TI been sick,” she replied, with a catch in the 
words. She did not often meet with kind words, I 
imagined, and in a way they were harder to bear 
than indifference. 

“Five dollar of my money for Alsandra all gone. 
I been sick. Much sick here.” She laid her hand 
across her stomach. “I no eat, I no want to eat. 
Alsandra seem a long way. Perhaps I never send 
for him. It take one month, two, three, to get my 
money back. I hope when the grape ripe I send for 
Alsandra.” 

Her hands hung limp in her lap her shoulders 
drooped, her eyes were downcast, and full of suffer- 
ing. Even love could not make her strong today. 

“Don’t be discouraged, Angela,” I said. “I will 
buy lots, and other people will buy, and you will 
soon get Alsandra.” 

“T don’t know me,” she smiled up at me wistfully. 
“T pray all night sometime, and God not hear. 

“When Angela smile and laugh, all happy, folks 
buy lots. When she sick and no smile folks no buy. 

“All things go bad. When we want help God no 
help.” 

“Let’s see what you have got today,” I said, to 
divert her mind from her troubles, which were very 
real. 

Again, in an instant she was the crafty trades- 
woman, all smiles and allurement, dangling her cheap 
wares before me, tempting, persuading. 

While the little lace peddler dimpled and smiled 
upon me, seeking by every wile known to her artful 
race to lure my money from its hiding-place, I kept 
up a very uncomfortable thinking. 

She was so young and beautiful, so full of life and 
spirits. 

She was so brave and uncomplaining, so full of 
smiles when there was so little to smile about. 

Who of us in free lavish America could make the 
sacrifice that she was making? trudging up and down 
the dusty streets bearing a load that would make a 
man swear, and doing this with the chance of making 
perhaps ten cents above the food that would keep 
life in her young body,—ten cents towards the treas- 
ure that was to bring her lame sweetheart to the 
land of the brave and the free. 

Today her eyes were so full of pain, and there 
was such a pathetic little droop at the corners o 
the mouth, that it made my heart ache just to look at 
her. 

“Beautiful, beautiful handkerchief—lace—stock- 
ings—all tings nice. Angela no cheat.” 

Tears were gathering in her dark eyes. I was 
thinking so hard about her pathetic struggle with 
fate that I was not attending to business. 

“Signor buy of Angela today?” asked the pa- 
thetic voice, with almost a sob. 

“Certainly, Angela,” I replied, coming out of my 
dream. “This and this and this.” Again the sun- 
shine chased the cloud away upon her dusky face. 
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Now it happened that I had three “plunks” in my 
pocket, and I was doing some very difficult arith- 
metic while Angela was showing me her wares. 
There were a dozen things that I wanted to buy 
with them, but did I need them a thousandth part as 
much as Angela? 

Miserable, bulky, jangling things, they were, any- 
way. 

I was painting the “plunks” as dark as possible, 
so that I would not feel a wrench when I parted with 
them. 

Slyly I slipped my hand into my pocket, and be- 
fore Angela even dreamed of my intention, placed 
them in her brown palm. 

“Pay, for these things,” I said. 

She gasped, and dropped the three shining dollars 
into her lap as though the life had all gone out of 
her hands. Her black eyes looked down hungrily 
upon the coins. They must have looked as large as 
three new silver moons to the poor lace peddler. 

“Angela no thief,” she gasped. “I no cheat you 
signor, when you so good to me. Angela give it all 
back. Fifteen centa all Angela want.” 

“No; keep it, Angela,” I replied. “It is for you 
and Alsandra. It is to help bring him to America.” 

The great dark eyes looked up at me incredulously. 
Joy and fear alternated in their limpid depths. 

“Oh, signor,” she gasped, “you joke. You play 
trick on Angela. You make her so happy like heaven 
and then she want to cry.” 

“Tt is no joke,” I said. “They are for you and 
Alsandra. I want to help you bring him to America.” 

Eagerly she gathered the three shining silver dol- 
lars into her small hands. I could see her breast 
heaving; her pearly teeth bit hard over her lips. 
She was winking very fast, but tears were shining 
between her lashes. 

“Signor,” she sobbed, “God is so good to Angela. 
I just say such bad things about Him.” 

She caught my hand in her own brave small hands, 
and before I knew what was coming, covered it with 
kisses and tears. 

“O Signor, Alsandra—he—I——” she could get 
no further. 

With a great sob of uncontrollable joy she fell 
upon her knees before a chair and buried her face 
inacushion. Her attitude was so tense and so devout 
that at last it dawned upon even my slow intelligence 
that she was praying. Returning thanks to the 
good God for three “plunks.” 

The silence in the room grew so profound that it 
was painful, yet it seemed filled with sweet peace. 
Faith was there—faith like that of a child. The 
little Dutch clock on the mantle ticked away so 
loudly that I wanted to get up and smash it. It 
had no sense of beautiful things; of the faith and 
love in that simple-hearted little lace peddler. 

It was no place for a doubting Thomas like my- 
self, so I tiptoed softly out of the room. Like Moses, 
I wanted to take off my shoes. It was holy ground. 

After a few minutes I returned to the room, first 
announcing my coming with a deep cough. 

Angela was sitting upon a chair strapping up her 
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pack. But it was not the same Angela who had 
sold me the lace a few minutes before. 

The face of this Angela was all sunshine and joy. 
Her eyes were two great stars, and no pain was in 
them. Her voice, when she spoke, was all music. 

“Signor,” she said, “you make heaven all about 
you, and gladness all through Angela, so she want 
to sing. 

“T will pay you all back some day—Alsandra and 
I. I will pray to the mother of Christ every night. 
She will be good to you, because you were good to 
Angela. I will bring Alsandra as soon as he comes, 
and he will thank you, too. We will both pray for 
you always.” 

I helped her with her pack to the door, and she 
went singing down the street. 

Summer slipped into Autumn so quietly that no 
one knew when one departed and the other came, 
but Autumn was here. The goldenrod and the asters 
were bright along the roadside, and the bees were 
gathering the last honey. 

The grapes on my vines hung in dark purple 
clusters, and their fragrance filled the house. Especi- 
ally was this noticable in the evening, when the dew 
fell. Grapes whether in blossom or with the bloom 
on always made me think of Angela. 

I had been thinking of her three weeks before, 
when I noticed a rate war among the competing 
steamships plying between America and Italy. Would 
it help Angela and Alsandra? Would they know? 

I would have advised her of the cut, but knew 
nothing of where she lived. She was just the little 
lace peddler to me, homeless as the wind. 

I sat in my study one beautiful October morning 
writing, when I heard the triumphal procession com- 
ing from afar off. But I was not wise. Who would 
expect a triumphal procession to be announced by a 
hurdy-gurdy? 

Instead of rushing to the door to meet and greet 
them, I said to the devil with hurdy-gurdys, for they 
interrupted my thought. 

Nearer and nearer came the triumphant music- 
box, playing away like a whole brass band. It had 
been a bit of “Il Trovatore” when I first heard it, but 
it lapsed vulgarly into “The Wearing of the Green” 
as it came into my street. 

Just in the middle of my most beautiful thought 
there came a timid knock at the door. Somehow the 
knock reminded me of something or somebody, but 
I was so deep in thought I did not know what. 

“Buy someting, mister,” called a cheery voice 
as I stepped into the hall. 

Then a laugh like a score of silver bells pealed 
out through the hall. It was my little lace peddler 
come back to me. 

I laughed too, and opened the door for her. She 
was so radiant and full of sunshine and happiness 
that I wanted her inside, that I might warm my own 
flagging spirits from her abundance. 

“O no; you come out,” she said. “Alsandra is 
here—I want you know Alsandra. He want to thank 
you, too.” 

Then Alsandra came limping forward. He went 
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upon a crutch, but his spirits were not lame. He 
too was full of sunshine and laughter. 

He was not over twenty, and seemed even younger. 
He looked slightly pale even through his olive skin. 

“Alsandra,” said the girl, taking one of his hands 
in hers, and I could see by the touch, which was a 
caress, how she loved him. “Alsandra, this is my 
friend—the signor who gave us three dollars. It is 
because he make heaven always that you are here 
Alsandra. 

“Alsandra he not speak much American, but his 
heart will speak for him.” 

It was true that Alsandra could not speak much 
English, but the torrent of broken English and pure 
Italian that he poured out was like a brook in spring- 
time gone mad with the freshet. 

I could not understand his jargon, but I could 
understand the tears in his dark eyes, and the blushes 
that covered his swarthy face. 

“Alsandra feel so bad he can no tell you,” said 
Angela apologetically. 

Alsandra jabbered and gesticulated until he could 
stand it no longer, then he caught my hand in his own 
thin hand, and kissed it just as Angela had done that 
day I gave her the money. 

“Tell him I understand, and it is all right,” I 
said. His gratitude was written all over him from 
head to foot. 

“We hire hurdy-gurdy,” explained Angela glee- 
fully. Alsandra have a boy push it. I help too. 
Some day we buy hurdy-gurdy. Some day we buy 
monk too. Some day we buy all tings, but we so 
happy today, we no care.” 

“T am very glad for you both,” I said. “It is fine 
that you have him at last. You are a brave girl, 
Angela, and you deserve all your happiness. 

“Signor,” asked Angela timidly, like a child 
seeking a great favor, “may we go into your grape- 
arbor? It smell so good. It like Italia. Alsandra 
say it like Italia.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “Eat all the grapes you 
want, and stay as long as you wish. It is cool in the 
arbor.” 

Like happy children, chattering their Italian, they 
went into the arbor. 

I went back into my study, but sat down at a 
window overlooking the arbor. If I was not a partner 
of their joy I wanted to be as near it as possible. I 
had invested three “plunks” in this romance and a lot 
of real interest besides. 

In the cool arbor Angela made Alsandra sit upon 
a bench while she picked him the largest bunch of 
grapes she could find. She mothered him as though 
he were a child. 

There in the cool and the fragrance they sat, 
while their low Italian came to me in sweet cadence. 

Presently Alsandra slipped to his knees and 
buried his head in Angela’s lap. 

“Angela,” he sobbed, “you so good to me. I love 
you, I love you.” 

The girl bent over him, her nimble hands playing 
with his dark hair. 

“It is because I love you, Alsandra,” she returned. 
“Love makes me strong. I no feel ache when the 
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pack heavy. I think every day bring Alsandra 
nearer.” 


Alsandra still sat upon the grass with his head 
in her lap and his arms about her waist. He seemed 
to wish to humble himself. 

I knew how he felt. It was because of his lame- 
ness, and my heart went out to him. He could not do 
the man’s part, and how he worshiped this brave 
little woman who had done it for him. 

“Alsandra,” said Angela coyly, “I like your arms 
about my neck.” 

Alsandra slipped to the bench beside her and took 
as full toll from her ripe lips as any bee ever did of 
honeysuckle or rose, while the morning sun filtered 
through the leafy bower and splashed them with 
golden sunbeams. 

I watched and listened until I was quite sure that 
the love-making was over, and then went back to the 
piazza, feeling much ashamed of my eavesdropping, 
but very happy myself, for some of their joy had 
spilled over upon me. 

Presently, after they had wrung my hand again 
and again, and thanked me until I felt quite ashamed 
of my part in the love story of the two, they went 
chattering and laughing down the street, the happiest 
lovers in all America that day. 

Long after their musical laughter had died away 
I could still hear the hurdy-gurdy playing an Italian 
love song. 

All day long I thought of them, so simple, so 
happy, so poor, yet so very, very rich. 

That evening they passed my house on the other 
side of the wide street, but stopped and waved at me 
where I sat on the piazza. 
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“Just a song at twilight,” the hurdy-gurdy was 
saying. 

It was a wonderful twilight. The patches of sun- 
light that had filtered down through the spreading 
elm branches, making pure gold in the dusty road- 
way, had vanished, and dark shadows were stealing 
across the greensward. 

Softly and silently night let her mantle down over 
the firmament. Just above the eastern hills she 
pinned the curtain with a very bright star. 

It was Venus, the star of love, looking down upon 
the loves of men and women on the old earth. 

Still the hurdy-gurdy played on “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song” to the very end. 

How eternally new and wonderful this whole thing 
was, I thought. The love of prince or peasant, it was 
all the same—as new and beautiful as each dawn, 
and as sweet and restful as the twilight. 

As new as the buds and the blossoms in Spring- 
time, and as wonderful as life itself. 

Money could not buy it. It was priceless, yet 
as free as the air we breathed. There was no mo- 
nopoly in love. It could not be hoarded up like a 
miser’s gold. It was for the beggar and the king 
alike, and neither had more than the other. 

What a beautiful thought it was; the love of my 
little lace peddler and her hurdy-gurdy man was as 
perfect and holy as that of Victor Emmanuel and 
Queen Helena, and more so, for they had payed the 
price for their love and the King and Queen had not. 

Still in the distance, like an echo of their great 
joy, the hurdy-gurdy played on, “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” forever and forever. 





By W. Dayton W egefarth 


OD took the fragrance of myriad flowers, 
The soul of the morning, the shade of the bowers, 
He plucked from the sun-set the hue of its shading, 
The song from the brook, and the birds’ serenading; 
God took the quiet and peace of the fountain, 
The truth of the hills and the strength of the mountain: 
He bound them in faith that will ne‘er break nor perish, 


And gave them to us in the Friends that we cherish. 
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Kate Douglas Wiggin 


The Author of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol” at Home 
By Montrose Z. Moses 


day of their birth; they enter apparaled in celestial 

light, they have a heart of eternal youthfulness, and 
they appeal to that which is perennial in ourselves. The most 
youthful story that Kate Douglas Wiggin could write would 
be a narrative of her own life; no recent author is more 
personally concerned in all she does. Her art is not so much 
that of the mere placing of words, as it is almost entirely 
the gracious com- 
mentary on what 
she believes, on 
what she sees, and 
on what she ex- 
periences. People 
have time and 
again asked her 
how much of her 
lurked in Rebecca. 
And though she 
has rightly replied 
that none of her is 
there, she might 
just as truthfully 
have told us that 
all of her was to 
be found in Re- 
becca. The inci- 
dents in her life 
read like fiction, 
simply because her 
distinctive char- 
acteristic in her 
books is that her 
fiction reads like 
life. Possessed of 
that complete sym- 
pathy with and 
understanding of 
New England life 
—without which 
few New Englanders are to be found—she adds to the staidness 
and primness which the regulations of that life place upon one, 
a sense of humor, and a plentiful amount of naive human curi- 
osity which early manifested itself, if her own testimony is to 
be believed, in that charming story of a day’s adventure with 
Charles Dickens on a train. 

Now Mrs. Riggs, otherwise known to us as Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, has somewhere confessed that she is a writer because 
Hollis, Maine, has made her so. To use her own good-natured 
excuse for adding to the output of books, she has said: “For 
me, books do not grow in New York. I should never increase 
‘The Plague of Novels’ were it not for the mood that comes 
from my summer life in the dear New England village. The 
ripple of the loveliest river in the world, the smell of the green 
things growing, the shades of my own elms, the tasseling of my 
own corn, these are responsible for The Goose Girl, Penelope 
and the rest.” A mighty pleasant excuse, and one we accept 
with a hearty “Amen” that it is so. For Mrs. Riggs, not laying 
claim to any of the “isms” which seem to have sprung up in 
an overgrowth of realistic novels, has contented herself with 
dealing in those realities which cluster around the heart, 


T aso are some things that never grow old from the 
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when the heart and the emotions are in a healthy condition. 
She has given us all types of literature. Her kindergarten 
essays have a charm that covers a theory of education in a 
most enchanting dress, and from Froebel it may be said that 
she passed into The Story of Patsy as a natural-born story- 
teller would pass from the rigor of a school system into its 
intimate application to the child-life immediately under her 
observation. Out of her interest in the kindergarten develop- 
ment in America, three things immediately resulted. Kate 
Douglas Smith, with her sister Nora, inaugurated the idea of 
Free Kindergartens, which is now generally accepted in every 
large American city. And struggling in that atmosphere of 
pioneer work, the sisters became inseparable associates. They 
were trained in the same rigorous school which marks New 
England education, and they enjoyed together those deviations 
from the paths of straightness which the New England child 
often experiences: otherwise to them The Arabian Nights 
might have entirely been dispelled by the mandates of The 
New England Primer. 

Since those beginnings, the sisters have been identified in 
more than one literary undertaking. They have edited an- 
thologies for children; they have explained Froebel in their 
own way, which means that they have sugared education with 
the sweetness of their own personalities. It is to Miss Smith 
that we turn when we want to know what sort of child her 
sister Kate was in the days before she began to write. She 
was “certainly a capable little person at a tender age, con- 
cocting delectable milk toast, browning toothsome buckwheats, 
and generally making a very good Parents’ Assistant. I have 
also visions of her toiling at patchwork and oversewing sheets 
like a nice old-fashioned little girl in a story-book; and in con- 
nection with the linsey-woolsey frock and the sled... I see 
a blue-and-white hood with a mass of shining fair hair escap- 
ing below it, and a pair of very pink cheeks. 

“Further to illustrate her personality,” continues this ex- 
cellent biographer, “I think no one much in her company at 
any age could have failed to note an exceedingly lively tongue 
and a general air of executive ability. If I am to be truthful, 
I must say that I recall few indications of budding authorship, 
save an engrossing diary (kept for six months only), and a 
devotion to reading.” 

Hear further from this source of intimate testimony what 
that reading was, and wonder how many of our youthful 
democracy can now exhibit such a taste! 
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“Her ‘literary passions’ were The Arabian Nights, 
Scottish Chiefs, Don Quixote, Thaddeus of Warsaw, Irving’s 
Mahomet, Thackeray’s Snobs, Undine, and the Martyrs of 
Spain. These volumes, joined to an old green Shakespeare and 
a Plum Pudding edition of Dickens, were the chief of her diet.” 
Then Miss Smith, who really should collaborate with her sister 
in the writing of their combined lives, adds: “But stay! while 
I am talking of literary 
tendencies, I do remember 
a certain prize essay en- 
titled ‘Pictures in the 
Clouds’—so called not be- 
cause it took the prize, 
alas! but because it com- 
peted for it. There is also 
a myth in the household 
(doubtless invented by my 
mother) that my sister 
learned her letters from 
the signs in the street, 
and taught herself to read 
when scarcely out of long 
clothes. This may be cited 
as a bit of ‘corroborative 
detail,’ though personally 
I never believed in it.” 

The above is a taste 
of that autobiographical 
charm which punctuates 
both the writing and the 
conversation of Mrs. Riggs 
and her sister. Even as editors, when they are recommending 
to children the poems which must have graced many of their 
own New England days, we catch glimpses of that personal 
relish which makes them the heroines of their own prefaces; 
the same which turns the observational quaintness of Penelope, 
the globe-trotter, into colors that make sharp Mrs. Riggs’s own 
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portrait. While in Scotland, when Fenelope begins to talk 
about Scotch Presbyterianism, we are given Mrs. Wiggin’s 
characterization but also her own character. The corres- 
pondence with such a person must have infinite flavor. We only 
wish she would continue that letter writing she began once 
upon a time with an imaginary Boswell, a sample of which 
has been often quoted, but, like so much Mrs. Wiggin writes, 
bears re-reading. 

“My dear Boswell—I 
have asked my family for 
some incidents of my 
childhood, as you bade me 
—soliciting any ‘anec- 
dotes,’ ‘characteristics,’ or 
‘early tendencies’ that may 
have been, as you suggest, 
‘foreshadowings’ of later 
things. I have been much 
chagrined, at the result. 
My younger sister states 
that I was a nice, well- 
mannered, capable child, 
nothing more; and that I 
never did anything nor 
said anything in any way 
remarkable. She affirms 
that, so far from spending 
my childhood days in 
composition, her principal 
recollection of me is that 
of a practical, stirring 
little person, clad in a linsey-woolsey gown, eternally dragging 
a red-and-brown sled called ‘The Artful Dodger.’ She adds 
that when called upon to part with this sled, or commanded 
to stop sliding, I showed certain characteristics that may per- 
haps have been ‘foreshadowings,’ but that certainly were not 
engaging ones.” 
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The old-fashioned atmosphere, I think, may be continued 
by taking up Mrs. Riggs’s A Child’s Journey with Dickens. 
And it is such innumerable quotations one could make out of 
Mrs. Riggs’s works bearing directly upon her own life, that 
make all she does so very autobiographical. Talk with her 
for any length of time and you will discover in her conversation 
that autobiographical to which places her, not as a writer 
of the present, but as a devotee of that time when life was 
worth living slowly. It is that slowness which is conducive to 
the writing of books such as Mrs. Riggs likes to write. So 
we have to thank Hollis, Maine, for all she has given us these 
many years. Not always, however. Although Kate Douglas 
Wiggin was born in Philadelphia, and was graduated from an 
academy at Andover, Massachusetts; although, after she be- 
came interested in the kindergarten, she moved to California, 
where most of her activity as a teacher was exerted, just 
around the time when The Story of Patsy and The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol were created, it is with the ebb and flow of the 
Saco River, around Hollis, that her heart responds. There she 
had childhood memories; there she now goes every summer, a 
part of the religious, social life of a village, where the chief 
event must be when she returns to them from that unexplain- 
able city on the Hudson. It is not the Hudson that flows in 
her books, but the Saco, a stream she fights for with all the 
lyric fervor in her. At one time there was some talk of 
building a dam, and blotting out the beauty of these waters 
near Mrs. Riggs’s country home. So near a reality did it be- 
come that the creator of Re- 
becca must have threatened to 
move were the dreadful desecra- 
tion committed. Appeals to the 
House of Representatives were 
sent, deploring the fact on this 
score alone, and finally a letter 
arrived from the writer herself, 
which was the chant of a lover 
for her river; not as an owner 
of property did she complain, 
not in business-like tones, but as 
a life-long friend of the Saco 
River did she utter her plea, 
ending in this splendidly fasci- 
nating way: words which might 
be framed for the public square 
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of many a small American community of heedless 
rooters after progress. She wrote on that occasion: 

“As long as I have breath to speak I will preach 
the gospel that a tree means something more than 
lumber, and that a river stands for something better 
than mere power. ... Far away in New York I am 
hearing in imagination the arguments for and against 
the bill. The Saco is snowbound and cannot speak 
for itself, but I am wondering if I must write in my 
diary: ‘Lost! In August between sunrise and sun- 
set on February 18th, 1915, a beautiful river, the 
pride and delight of all who live on its banks.” Would 
not such appeals, if written often, liven up the Con- 
gressional Records with infinite things worth remem- 
bering ? 

The stories of Kate Douglas Wiggin have been 
with us many years. When we speak of Louisa 
Alcott’s Little Women, it is difficult to realize that it 
has actually been in print since 1868. Rebecca, 
though not so old, is thirteen. These heroines come 
from the printed page as though evolved yesterday, 
their quaintness having always been quaint since the 
first day they were created. Automobiles, airships, 
and all similar modern instruments of speed could 
not make any more acceptable to us those perennial 
things which are aiméd at the heart and do not miss. 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol may have had many new dresses 
since it was first published in 1888; but the only sign it now 
contains of its mellowness of years is to be detected in the 
Introduction which the author has written to sponsor it again, 
and to let its myriad readers know that somewhere in the past 
this story’s wide’ popularity meant “bread and butter” to a 
striving young author. 

One could publish a very personal edition of Mrs. Riggs’s 
books; she is the goddess in the center of Penelope’s Journeys, 
and no more delightful Baedeker can be imagined than these 
half-New England and half-cosmopolitan travel portraits of 
three aspects of Mrs. Wiggin’s nature. Then, in Rebecca, in 
Timothy’s Quest and in Rose o’ the River, there could be pic- 
tures of the Saco, which flows, a silver thread, through these 
pages. And why shouldn’t it, since at Quillcote, Mrs. Riggs’s 
home at Hollis, she looks out on that river as she writes: Ex- 
amine closely her books and you will find in them the very 
spirit of a neighborhood. Her summers seem to be spent in 
devotion to that spirit. I have read many articles descriptive 
of the Quillcote Fair, which Mrs. Riggs and her sister “got 
up” for the benefit of the church; I can well imagine the 
gathering which must take place whenever the author of 
Patsy and Rebecca decides to give a reading for the church. 
When one has been given glimpses of good things, and has 
read other good things, there is no telling how far the imagin- 
ation can go. I have seen pictures of Miss Nora Smith with 
her guitar, playing for the village folk to dance; I have seen 
pictures of Mrs. Riggs, sur- 
rounded by children who have 
learned from her all about the 
Rebecca they love. It is an out- 
door life lived at Quillcote, with 
glimpses of cool curtains at the 
windows of an ample New Eng- 
land Colonial house; there are 
wide green lawns, and big, gen- 
erous trees, indicative of the 
generous spirit which character- 
izes this writer of pleasant and 
abiding tales; there is a barn, 
and knowing Mrs. Riggs, and 
being a reader of her stories— 
yes, even to the reading of 
Polly Oliver’s Problem, when I 
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should have been reading boys’ books, I can well under- 
stand that she knows the splendid uses of a barn! Here it is 
in such an atmosphere of quiet that the optimism is born 
which exudes from all she writes. Here it is that she invites 
her neighbors, and has domestic talks with them, with the 
result that she sends to a magazine all sorts of receipts which 
are as ancient and as necessary to the village inhabitants of 
Hollis, as they are nice and unique to the sated appetites 
of city folks. Whatever she touches by her personality be- 
comes graced, and add to this that Mrs. Riggs has a style 
whose sentiment is charming, and one can readily under- 
stand the exclamation of an editor who recently asked her to 
contribute a receipt to his magazine, whereupon she sent him 
an essay to whet the appetite. “Never since Lamb’s Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig have I read its equal,” he declared. 

Life has its romance for her, and that is at the heart 
of her youthfulness; it has its clean sweeps of rosemary, and 
that is why it is good that children read her and treasure her. 
She brooks no artificiality, and that is why I deplored when 
Rebecca was dramatized—however successful it may have been 
as a play. The evanescent spirit of her stories is not to 
be exploited before the footlight; and because spontaneousness 
of the heart is not something to be worked to order, even 
though your character is already at hand and proven, I de- 


plored the sequel to Rebecca. But my deploring is much more 
in defence of the Kate Douglas Wiggin I like, than in criticism 
of the few instances I have disagreed with the results. We 
may, for instance, not have the same attitude as to the func- 
tion of the anthologist, in her volumes, Golden Numbers and 
The Posey Ring; she may approve of editing here and there 
where I would leave well enough alone. But I am in com- 
plete sympathy with her outlook for the modern child; and 
into all this modern stuff which we have injected into edu- 
cation, I am in accord with her, for I am sure she thinks the 
world would be much better were we to infuse with the 
“new-fangledisms” some of the old-fashioned atmopshere of 
Hollis about the time she met Dickens on the train. 

In New York, Mrs. Riggs lives in one of the oldest “mod- 
ern apartments.” There is spaciousness around her, and ease 
and comfort, and a good breeding which does not depend on 
accessories but on itself. Her interests in society and modern 
club life, in the theater and in civic movements, do not crowd 
out those habits gained at Hollis. Clear-cut and with a dis- 
tinction which makes its own fashion, I always recall an 
exclamation of Kate Douglas Wiggin one morning as she 
left me to catch a train: “I’m glad I wasn’t born in these days.” 
Her books are of other days, when the Saco River did not mean 
power, and when trees were more to men than lumber. 
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Flower of the Ghetto 


By Washington Van Dusen 


HE mingled with the world, but kept her eyes 

Upon its heights, and said the shades below— 

Life’s darker shades—’twere better not to know, 
And living with her highland dreams, too wise 


To note Rome’s lower planes, its lusts and lies, 
She saw her world in light and beauty grow, 
As some tall peak clears in the Alpine glow, 
And smiles to feel the peace of stainless skies. 


And so she lived, to breathe an incense rare 


Upon the highways marred by vice and crime, 


Sweet as a lily rising pure and fair, 
Above the soiling touch of mud and slime; 
As she looked up in all her saintly grace 
With Heaven’s light upon her lovely face. 
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By Albion Fellows Bacon 
Author of “ Beauty for Ashes ™ 


AY-DEW charm and the luck of May’s emerald, fairy 
M gifts of flower and thorn, were the birth portion of my 

sister Annie. The love of many it has brought her— 
travel and fame and rich fullness of life. It has brought her 
heavy cares and sorrows, too, but with the power to give con- 
solation to a great number of hearts. 

She is known to many through her books, which are most 
self-revealing. Yet, much as they teach and tell, their les- 
sons would have far more value if their readers knew that they 
are full of bits of the author’s own girl-life. 

Only those who 
grew up with her 
know the fountain- 
sources of her in- 
spiration, and of the 
beauty that fills both 
her prose and poetry. 
We recognize the 
“lilac plumes, nod- 
ding welcome at the 
door’—it was 
Grandfather’s door. 
The “fields of ripened 
wheat,” where the 
“Bob White” 
whist1ed—those 
were Uncle James’s 
fields, down by the 
“lower barn.” The 
ferns of the home- 
stead woodlands, the 
flowers of old neigh- 
bors’ gardens, have 
been transplanted to 
her pages, and 
through them all 
blows the country air of our hill-top home. The country folk 
we lived among, and their quaint, wholesome sayings, live, too, 
in her books. 

It was a bit of Arcady, a real Golden Age, that childhood 
of ours. The glamour of those idyllic years gives a charm to 
all of her story scenes, and it was in them that she gathered up 
sunshine and rainbows that in after years have not only trans- 
formed her own troubles, but have taught scores of her readers 
the same sweet alchemy. 

Here among the hills of southern Indiana we lived, three 
sisters, with a widowed mother. Lura, the eldest, was with us 
only on college vacations. Annie and I played together, 
dreamed, sang, wrote verses, and “made up” fairy tales to- 
gether. We shared the household tasks, making them lighter, 
but longer, by chanting verses, or acting dramatic parts, with 
tea-towel or broom suspended. We tripped down the road to 
the country school together, breaking the tinkling ice in the 
ruts, or pulling clovers, as the months varied. The brown 
lunch basket we carried between us—I can smell it yet—some- 
times held turn-overs or cookies of Annie’s making. 

She was a favorite at school, with her blithesome manner 
and quick Irish repartee, and known as the “Prettiest Little 
Girl in the County—O.” While she did excellent class work, 
she was most noted for her reading. In fact, one class poet, 
on “Exhibition Day,” declared: 
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At the age of nineteen 


“To hear Annie read I would walk half a mile, 
Her voice is so clear and so natural her style.” 


Naturalness, normalness and simple unaffectedness were 
part of her charm then, as they have always been. The great- 
ness of the humble appealed to her, even in childhood, and she 
was the darling of the old-country settlers, whose cabins she 
visited, whose lore she learned, and whose old fables and 
proverbs she collected. 

A large store of these she drank in from her grandfather, 
John Erskine, from County Antrim, Ireland, as she followed 
him about his great garden and orchard. His quaint saws and 
sayings are sown thickly in her books. 

But if we take to tracing back the sources of her inspir- 
ation, we must stop at our mother, “The MacGregor” of our 
family. She was a rare spirit, Spartan, Puritan, yet full of 
idealism, romance and fire—and the most commonsense of any 
one I ever knew. How much we owe to the up-buildings and 
down-settings of her firm but loving hand, we shall never be 
able to tell. She revered an idea, and when Annie had an inspir- 
ation—as she often had—I can hear mother say, “Drop every- 
think now, fly upstairs and write. I'll finish your work.” As 
callow as Annie’s early genius was, it was precious and sacred 
in Mother’s sight, and she fanned the flame of inspiration with 
tireless zeal. She held up before us the ideals of our New Eng- 
land minister-father, and what ideals she gave us of her own! 
Her aspirations—wings that she had not been able to soar 
with—she fastened to our little shoulders, and bade us speed 
skyward and sing. She held us to reading until we could not be 
driven from books, and were fain to dig into the dry sands of 
our father’s theological library for wells to refresh us. Dry 
digging indeed, and scanty the store of fiction that ever came 
our way! But the stately poets were ours, and fairy tales, 
recited to us by simple folk who half believed them, and ghost 
stories, told by “help” who candidly shivered at them, so we 
got our share of mental salad along with the dry roots and 
savory herbs. Songs we gathered, out of the air—it was full of 
them, and we breathed them in—old ballads, war songs, hymns 
—they became part of our souls. But with creative magic 
Annie wove romance into all the everyday life of school and 
farm, writing it out in verses or stories that thrilled us to hear. 

“Aren’t you proud of her?” friends asked us, after she had 
become famous. 


“No more than we always were,” we answered. “We 
knew it was in her.” 
Children ask me about her wherever I go. “What is she 


like? ” And they touch with childish awe my hands, that have 
held hers. If they could only have known her and played with 
her, as a child, I think, and I try to paint portraits of her, as 
she was then, and is now. 

One picture shows her as a child, with round face, dark 
bobbed hair, brown eyes full of laughter, red lips and pearly 
teeth—romping, racing, teasing, ready for any adventure—the 
best of “good scouts,” yet always loving to be neat and dainty. 
In fact, dress was her one weakness, and I can see her big 
round tears splashing down when she was not allowed to wear 
her pale-green shoes or her party dress to the little country 
church. I can see her, daring and wilful, climbing the cherry 
trees, sliding down the hay, swinging on the “big gate.” Again, 
in gentle, helpful mood, she is picking strawberries for Grand- 
father, helping Aunt Sallie to set the table for the threshers, 
or taking care of the baby for Aunt Lou. 


I can see her at the “Literary” declaiming with the patri- 
otic fervor that flashes through her books, while her cheeks 
glow and her eyes are like stars. 

Again, in a picture of later girlhood, she is sitting, with 
unwonted meekness, while I tie her hair in a sleek and shining 
“French twist,” which she could not achieve herself. These 
were the times of my triumph, for she was wont to rule me with 
a high hand, claiming the superior wisdom of her two years 
of seniority—“for your own good,” she would say, with a 
prim set of the mouth, but a laugh in her eye. 

The last picture of her days in Arcady is that of a young 
girl, dressed in soft white, standing in the shady lane, gathering 
the wild roses that trailed over the low, lichened rail fence. 
There is the delicate flush of the wild rose on her face, and 
she fastens one in her dark hair. Her brown eyes are full of 
dreams, as she looks away across the valley to the blue rim of 
the distant hills. 

“The glamour closed about her” then—after that reality 
began. She taught a country school at seventeen, attended the 
University of Iowa the next year, taught some more in the 
Evansville schools, took up clerical work for a while in a cousin’s 
office, and later married. We had a double wedding, just after 
a wonderful visit to Europe together. Soon afterwards, we 
published a book of poems together. 

After three years of married life her husband died, and 
she was left with three step-children, a boy of ten and two 
older girls. Up to that time she had written only poems and 
short stories. The following year she published her first book, 
Big Brother. 

Never was more loving and devoted mother, and her devo- 
tion was tested to the utmost by the death of the younger 
daughter, and the failing health of the son. She traveled all 
about the country with him, seeking health. In Arizona they 
lived on the desert, in tents, where The Desert of Waiting gave 
up its story to her, to comfort hundreds of hopeless hearts. 
Then they tried San Antonio, Texas, moving later to the hill 
country of Texas, where they bought a home which they called 
“Penacres.” 

After the son’s death six years ago, she and her daughter 
went to Pewee Valley, Kentucky, the “Lloydsboro Valley” of 
the “Little Colonel” stories. There she bought the Lawton 
place, known as “The Beeches” in her stories, the Mecca of 
loving pilgrims from all parts of the country. 

It is a beautiful place, with a tanglewood back of it, an 
old-fashioned garden at the side of it, with lilies and holly- 
hocks and peonies. All about the lawn stand the great beeches, 
with branches sweeping to their feet, and squirrels whisking 
among them. 

Pewee Valley is a typical story-book place, but only a few 
of the people of her tales move about there now, in real life. 
“Aunt Allison” is still there, in a lovely home just across the 
avenue, and Mom Beck, in her eighties, is still interesting and 
talkative. But time has wrought many changes, and the 
principal characters no longer live there. 

It is just an hour’s trolley ride from Louisville, and a short 
distance from Anchorage, and in these places live other mem- 
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bers of her “Authors’ Club”—the creators of Emmy Lou, of 
Mrs. Wiggs, of The Lady of the Decoration, and others. 

In that happy valley’s festivities and frolics my sister can- 
not take the same share that she did in our country parties. 
Such a planner of parts, such a designer of costumes, such a 
decorator of gala scenes as she has been! The business of 
being an author does not allow much of it now, but she enjoys 
it as hugely as ever, when she has time to participate. 

Never was a more delightful aunt or cousin. No birthday 
is forgotten, no special occasion left neglected. Her Christmas 
box is the plum of the whole pie, for no one selects, wraps, 
ties, nor packs just as she does, with such verses and greetings. 

Is that enough of a picture? If not, let me say, in desper- 
ation of making a portrait, she is the thoughtfulest, most un- 
selfish, considerate, dependable person one could know. Since 
childhood she has been at the top of my brief list of those who 
could be absolutely trusted to keep a secret, and to say just 
what she thinks if you ask her to. 

It would not be fair to her not to show a later portrait, 
since she has lived, traveled and experienced so much. “Don’t 
leave out the lines,” she always insists. There are lines of 
care about her eyes, and there are shadows in them, but there 
are also the lines of mirth about her mouth, and the mouth and 
eyes are not long without a smile. 

One trait, as yet unmentioned, speaks through all her 
stories: her deep religious faith, which has permeated her life 
and kept optimism alive in the darkest days. 

Her books have been blessed, indeed, to judge by the letters 
that come to her from those who have learned patience and 
resignation, purity, service, courage and sacrifice, from her 
“Little Colonel” and other stories. 

It would be interesting to know how often the legends and 
motto lines of her books have furnished themes for papers, 
names and motifs for clubs, how many boys wear the “white 
flower” to remind them to “keep the tryst,” how many girls 
string rosaries in token that little duties well done are like 
pearls, or wear Tusitala rings to remind them of the “Road of 
the Loving Heart.” “Orders of Hildegarde” are formed, “The 
Princess Winsom”’ is played, favorite characters of her stories 
are copied, on the stage or in young lives. 

In twenty-three years my sister has written twenty-seven 
books, and fathers and mothers as well as children, steadily 
ask for “more.” When the “Little Colonel” married, and “Mary 
Ware” followed suit, she determined to let them live, always 
young, in the “Never-Never Land,” and not pursue them to the 
time of wrinkles and chimney corners. To take their place she 
has given us an entirely new and delightful child, Georgina of 
the Rainbows. The sea comes into this story, and the quaint 
old fishing town at the tip of Cape Cod, where the Pilgrims first 
landed. But there are Kentucky people in it too, so the tradi- 
tions of the South mingle with the traditions of New England in 
Georgina’s upbringing, and both play a part in all her sayings 
and doings. The old town-crier in the story gives Georgina a 
“line to live by,” from one of Milton’s sonnets—“Still bear up 
and steer right onward.” It is a story of hope, and its message 
is, “As long as a man keeps hope at the prow he keeps afloat.” 














Sherwood Anderson 
Painted by Will Hollingsworth 


OWN in the thriving city of Elyria, Ohio, there used to 
D be a paint manufacturer by the name of Sherwood 
Anderson, whose business was operated on original lines. 

His selling plans were out of the ordinary; he introduced 
co-operative features to his agents; he got, or professed to get, 
the soul of his “old. boss” paint-maker into his product, and 
played the human element in his advertising. He issued one 
of the snappiest house-organs that was ever published, and 
filled its columns with matter worthy of place among business 
classics. He put the best of himself by day and and most of his 
dreams by night into the enterprise. 

As his was the first paint made thereabouts with a soul 
in it, his sales were large and the business grew apace. Then 
along came siren or arch-disturber and told him that an 
imagination like his ought to find a bigger outlet in the litera- 
ture of his country. 

Now Anderson had been told this long before by a school 
teacher, but it was at an age when he had scant appreciation 
of all artistic endeavor, and it “didn’t take.” He had wanted 
to be a performer in the world of strenuous affairs. With 
maturer years the idea of literary achievement seemed more 
man-worthy, and the suggestion came at about the time that 
he had a good story idea. He wrote the story, and, as men 
do if the fire of youth and enthusiasm is still a-burning, he read 
it to his friends. They liked it and he sold it. 

Then the trouble was on. Anderson got the literary bug. 

The germ thrived. Long-lost half-nights were sacrificed on 
the altar of art and ambition. Anderson sold out his interest 
in the paint factory and took up his earlier love, the advertising 
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business, with the idea that it would afford more leisure for 
literary effort. He kept up his practice of writing nights and 
at odd times. 

Out of a village boyhood and a city business life, out of 
young years of much activity and keen observation, he re- 
created many strong characters and re-molded many situations 
of unusual human interest. Some of the things he wrote he 
sold, and some he put in his trunk. Some he wove into longer 
narratives and showed them to book-publishers who were 
favorably impressed. 

Now Anderson’s business acquaintances and friends in 
Chicago and Elyria and back in the little village of Clyde, 
where he was born, are surprised by the announcement that 
several books by Anderson are in the hands of the printers, 
that one of them has recently come off the press, and that 
Anderson is hailed by competent critics as a great literary 
artist. 

But the aforesaid friends are not so much surprised. They 
say, “I told you so,” or, “I knew he could do it.” They remem- 
ber Anderson’s virile personality and have faith in his ability 
to put over something big. They recall Anderson’s vivid 
imagination, and they know Anderson’s characters will walk 
around the printed page just as they jostle one another on 
State Street or stroll around his native village of Clyde. 

Anderson’s books are to be brought out by the John Lane 
Company. The first one is entitled Windy McPherson’s Son, 
and has just been published. It is man-size book, strong, 
rugged, compelling. It has Scotch faith and Scotch firmness 
woven into its characters, and the scenes breathe of the great 
open in which men work and love and fight. 
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William M cFee 


A Sketch of the Author 


‘s O hell with writing, I want to feel and see.” It was thus 
Tet William McFee spoke several years ago to a friend, 
in a fit of discouragement over the non-acceptance 
of some of his manuscripts. And having consigned his author’s 
pen to the lower regions he gave himself up to “feeling and see- 
ing” for several years. But almost involuntarily out of his 
varied experience grew a work of art, Casuals of the Sea. A 
written book, yes, but rather the expression of a man who, as he 
told a friend, “found his life sliding in between the covers of 
books,” than the work of one who wrote because he wanted to. 

Mr. McFee was born at sea, in 1881, while his father was 
bringing his vessel toward the English coast after a long voy- 
age. The family then settled in New Southgate, a suburb in the 
north of London, where the son was educated in several differ- 
ent schools, though finally at Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Fin- 
ishing school when still in early youth, he went into an engineer- 
ing shop at Aldergate, and at the end of several years’ pupilage 
there he was sent out on a pumping job at Tring. Here his first 
literary efforts turned toward a poem of forty manuscript 
pages, obviously written while under the influence of Kipling. 

At the completion of the work at Tring, McFee went into 
the London office of a large firm of engineers. In the evenings 
he was a familiar figure at the Northampton Institute, and on 
Saturday afternoons in the reading room of the British Museum. 
His stay in London was short, however, for about this time a 
friend pursuaded him to leave North London and come to live 
in Chelsea, where he met the “Chelsea men,” Oliver Onions, 
Nicholls, Belloc, Tweed, and Herbert Allingham. 

But after a short while the desire to travel overcame him, 
and he left England for San Francisco, where, in 1905, he was 
offered a job as engineer on a ship bound for Trieste. So after 
twenty-four years he went back to his birthplace, the sea, and 
with brief intervals on land he has been on salt water ever since. 
That he loves the sea, no one can doubt after reading Casuals 
of the Sea; though the monotony and forced inaction of life on 
board ship often became tiresome. But these ten years have 
been for McFee the most wonderful university course that a 
man could ever have. It is difficult to imagine a place where it 
would be harder to keep up ambition than in the stuffy bunk of 
an engineer on a tramp steamer; but McFee’s determination 
has never faltered. A list of the books he has read on his 
voyages fills his friends with amazement. 

Voyaging and reading he was always writing, a “daily 
’whack” of five hundred to six hundred words. “I am soaking copy 
through the very pores of my skin in this steamship,” was the 
way he expressed it in letters to friends. In fact, McFee had 
been writing since his teens. As early as 1901 he was trying 
to place stories with magazines, but it was not until 1907 that 
Cassel and Company accepted his first book, Letters of an Ocean 
Tramp. This same year marked the beginning of many things 
for the young author, for he went up for his Board of Trade 
Examination and received a grade of ninety-eight per cent., and 
later in the year got a billet as third engineer on a steamship 
for Savannah. Writing to a friend about this time he speaks 
of taking with him a stock of Dryden, Macaulay, Chaucer, Bos- 
well, Goldsmith, Otway, Thackeray, Gorky, Lessing and others. 
And in the same letter he says: “I know that one’s luck must 
be backed by hard work, and writing in one’s bunk after eleven 
hours of manual toil, plus anxiety and the certainty of being 
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hauled out at midnight, is horrible.” There were times when 
McFee had to go for seventy days with never more than four 
consecutive hours of sleep, and this when the engine room 
thermometer registered 132° F. 

It was in the summer of 1908, while in Japan, that he began 
Casuals of the Sea, and the complete book is the result of seven 
years of work, on and off. But while this book was growing 
he was beginning to gain recognition from the English journals. 
Two of his most interesting articles published at this time were 
“Cameos of the Sea,” and a study of “The Conditions of 
Labour at Sea.” 

In 1912 McFee left Glasgow, tramped all the way to Lon- 
don, then took ship to Wilmington, N. C., and thence came to 
Nutley, N. J., where he settled down with an artist friend to. 
give himself entirely to literary work. It is declared by those 
who know him that he is an excellent critic of painting, and 
might have been an art critic. At Nutley he wrote a book, 
Aliens, which was published both in England and in the United 
States. 

He grew fond of America, especially New York, and in 1913. 
he took out his chief’s license in the American Merchant Marine,,. 
and at the request of the United Fruit Company moved to 
Brooklyn, and then to New Orleans, to do some boiler inspec- 
tion for his company. Later he joined the fruit company’s. 
steamer Cartago as engineer. 

Then came the War. In October, 1914, McFee returned to 
England and volunteered for the army, but was refused. Later,. 
however, he was appointed engineer officer on a British trans- 
port, and since that time he has spent most of his time at Sa- 
lonika and Port Said. During the famous Zeppelin raid on 
London in September, 1915, he was in the Liverpool Street 
terminal (Great Eastern Railway) when it was bombed. He- 
has written a vivid account of this. 

To visualize the character which has grown out of this. 
interesting and adventurous life we can best quote the descrip- 
tion of a close friend: 

“McFee is a very reserved man, due partly perhaps to his. 
deafness, and partly to his really being interested in his own 
thoughts. He is large-boned, with very blond hair and blue- 
eyes, a typical Briton. He is as strong as a bull, but very 
gentle, passionately fond of children and cats. His physical 
endurance is remarkable; I have never seen him tired. 

“As to his literary future, I am not a critic, and do not. 
wish to predict. But I have never known a man who would 
seem to have so many good books stored in his brain. At 
times he has been discouraged. Only two years ago, after- 
repeated failures to place his manuscripts, he wrote ‘Nobody 
will ever get me to put pen to paper again, at sea is the only 
place where I really feel settled and at home.’ At least he- 


has never written with an eye on the editor’s favor. In 1910: 
he wrote me: 


“ ‘A———. is always pitching into me. He says I’m on the: 
wrong track and I’ll be a failure if I don’t do what the public 
wants. I said I didn’t care a blue curse for what the public 
wanted, nor did I worry much if I never made a big name. 
All I want is to do some fine and honourable work, to do it as 
well as I possibly can, and there my responsibility ends. . . to- 
hell with writing, I want to feel and see!’ ” 








Some Things I Do and Some Other 
Things I Would Like to Do 


By Amy E. Blanchard 


ITH my lifelong friend, Miss Ida Waugh, I have been 
WY eanmering at our bungalow in Maine. Excepting 
those years which were spent abroad we have been 
coming to this small island in Casco Bay for the past eighteen 
years, and do not find that the charm of Bailey Island lessens 
with time. Our little bungalow is directly on a point of rocks 
where the waves dash in at our feet and the ocean stretches 
out before us. A glimpse of scattered islands and a bit of 
mainland come into view on one side, while across the small 
cove on the other we see a grove of pointed firs behind a 
slope of green grass. 
For five years we 
had a country home 
at Redding Ridge, 
Connecticut, a fasci- 
nating old place 
which we had the joy 
of making over, but 
it became too heavy 
a burden and filched 
too much time from 
my legitimate 
work. We could 
spend only a few 
weeks there, in the 
Spring and the Fall, 
for the winters were 
too grievously bitter 
for two lone women 
to endure, so last 
year we sold the 
place, enlarged our 
bungalow, hugged 
up the few of our 
household goods 
which were dearest 
to us, and brought 
them up here. 
My winters are 
spent wherever the 
Amy E. Blanchard call is strongest. 
Last year it was in 
New York, the year before in Annapolis, next year it will 
be ? To sheer, indolent, easy content my native State 
of Maryland invites me, but to a more stimulating existence 
New York’s call is shrillest, and, since the years have not 
yet undermined my ambition, it is to the more stirring place 
I am likely to go. When the War is over I have promised 
myself to go to Spain again. 

Life on Bailey Island is simpler than at most summer 
resorts, and consequently is more restful. After months of 
hard work at my desk in-the city, I find more active employ- 
ment wholesome and agreeable. “Time and tide wait for no 
man” runs the adage, but here man waits for time and tide; 
in consequence the use of another saying is in order: “If you 
want a thing done, do it yourself;” therefore, I have learned 
the use of all sorts of tools, and like to saw, hammer, and— 
no, I do not like to put in screws. This summer I have learned 
to plane, and it pleases me to make curly shavings when I 
am trying to un-stick a door which refuses to open or shut 








after a spell of damp weather. I also like to cook—when I 
do not have to—and consider myself very proficient. 

In contrast to these homely employments I enjoy such 
things as the study of languages, particularly of Spanish, and 
take pleasure in water-color sketching. Music was my first 
love, but the performance has been crowded out, though it is 
still a delight to me. The Wagner operas, the “grand old 
masters”—Beethoven, Mozart, Bach—give me deepest pleas- 
ure, though I am very keen to hear the modern Russian music, 
Indian songs, and lilting Spanish dances. I once told someone 
that I should like to spend my time in writing poetry and 
painting in water-colors, but that is not quite true, for life 
is too serious, too full of the higher demands for one not to 
wish to answer the call of the more compelling things. I 
should not care to feed upon sugar-plums altogether. Girls, 
and boys, too—young people generally, interest me tremend- 
ously. To watch their development is absorbing. I am eager 
to help them, to show them the pitfalls, to spare them the 
experiences which embitter and mar, to urge them to climb the 
heights where they may attain spiritual vision, to teach them 
how little worth are the merely material things. It is 
with these ambitions that I write my stories for girls. For 
the moment I am the girl about whom I am writing. Some- 
times I feel so deeply the small griefs of a ten-year-old 
heroine that I am suddenly surprised to find my eyes wet with 
her tears. 

Life is very full. I often wish there were two of me, one 
to do what I have to do, the other to do what I want to do. 
If the years were long enough I would write the poetry and 
make the water-color sketches, but likewise I would study 
music and half a dozen languages. I would take up history, 
science, psychology, biology, natural history. Birds fascinate 
me, and I should like to give much time to the study of them. 
I would travel and at odd times I would not mind sewing and 
doing fancy work, those feminine things to offset the carpenter- 
ing. Of course I hope to write books for girls so long as my 
powers shall endure, and may I die in the traces! 

I believe in the principle of suffrage, but not in militant 
methods, and could never vote unless I were to make an 
absolute and purposeful study of politics; for that I have not 
time; it is too late now to get down to the subject as I should 
wish to do, and my conscience would not allow me to vote 
from mere impulse or unfounded prejudice. 





Amy E. Blanchard 
At her bungalow on Bailey Island, Maine 
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David 





Mrs. Villiers-Wardell 


suspected of being anybody but David Lisle. But it 

now turns out that “David Lisle” is a woman. Where 
are the sharp critics who usually ferret out the feminine style 
under the masculine pen-name? David Lisle has had two other 
books published in this country since 1912, but has gone un- 
challenged. The Stokes Company have just made known that 
she is Mrs. Villiers-Wardell. They say, however, that they 
were out of the secret too—they had no idea that she was not 
a man until she had been on their list for two years and her 
second novel had been accepted. 

Mrs. Villiers-Wardell, like the impossible Betty Bellew 
herself, is an Irishwoman, born in County Cork, and “all- 
lrish,” she declares, “in up-bringing and sympathy.” Since 
the death of her husband, however, she has lived on the Con- 
tinent, and so has come at first hand by the sparkling, sophisti- 
cated background she draws into her novels. She knows the 
literary and art sets of Paris and Rome, and the cosmopolitan 
crowd of the Riviera, which she has used to stage The Impos- 
sible Mrs. Bellew. She is fonder, however, of out-of-the-way 
places, the Pyrenees in the dead of winter, or Andalusia, where 
she often travels. Southern Spain, in fact, she knows more in- 
timately than most Spaniards, and her Spain of the Spanish 
is the standard book on modern Spain that no cultivated Span- 
ish gentleman’s library is correct without. Every year she 
goes back to this favorite country. Occasionally she has time 
to go only as far as San Sebastian; sometimes she spends weeks 


T@ author of The Impossible Mrs. Bellew has not been 
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in Seville or Granada, and the country round in the full glory 
of midsummer, when a!l other foreigners have fled and Southern 
Spain is at its best. She has not yet put Spain into a novel. 

It is David Lisle’s Irish b!ood, she thinks, that makes her 
like Americans, as an Englishwoman never likes us. She 
writes for the American public rather than for the English, and 
hopes for her best future in this country. Something of these 
tastes in people comes out in this last novel of hers, where all 
the least attractive characters are English, while the Americans 
are all pleasant, the heroine is Irish, and the English hero is 
tempered by a Spanish grandmother on his mother’s side into 
an agreeable mixture not “quite English.” 

Mrs. Villiers-Wardell is a feminine kind of person, it is 
said—one of the proofs of which, of course, is her choosing to 
write under a man’s name. She is also said to be charming to 
look at and charmingly Irish in her animation and friendliness. 
She is reserved about her work, however, and feels that her 
three novels are only beginnings. Yet her success is pretty 
solidly on its feet—and she has made good more quickly than 
most writers. Her first novel, A Painter of Souls, was sent 
to a well-known London publisher without introduction and was 
accepted almost at once. Stokes took up the American publi- 
cation immediately and contracted for the author’s next work. 
It seems safe to guess, however, in spite of the disclosure of 
her own name, that “David Lisle” will stick to Mrs. Villiers- 
Wardell as the name she began to write with. 














Harriet Lummis Smith 


Business knows how to do it is to mind her own affairs. 

She is as good at that as she is at writing; and she is an 
indefatigable, tireless worker, with an astonishing output to 
the credit of each year. 

Harriet Lummis Smith, whose first novel made its debut 
in October, is a slender, dark-haired woman, with a thoughtful 
and introspective look, whose quick glance and ready blush give 
an impression of shyness, and who is above all things a home- 
loving, domestic woman. 

Other People’s Business is based upon the central thought 
of a successful short story, in which the personality of Persis, 
the village dressmaker, who is forever looking after other 
people’s affairs and setting many a person back within the pale 
of safe living and happy days, was so appealing and lovable 
that Mrs. Smith determined to enlarge upon her. The result 
was to be called “The Meddler,” but while the book was still 
in manuscript form The Lovable Meddler came out, and the 
title had to be changed. As the book itself says, “Persis had a 
divine meddlesomeness. She was inquisitive after the fashion 
of a sympathetic arch-angel. It appalled her to see people 
wrecking their lives by indecision, vacillation, incapacity, by 
poor judgment or crass stupidity. Her homely wisdom, the 
fruit of observant years, her native commonsense, her strength 
and discernment were all at the service of the first comer. 
Responsibility, the bugbear of mankind, was as the breath of 
her nostrils.” 

So much for Persis. 

As to the creator of the character—two things have al- 
ready been emphasized, the unusual personality of the author 
herself and her capacity for work. Even this summer, when 
she went to a Colorado ranch for rest, proof followed her, 
and only when camping deep in a canyon, nine thousand feet 
above sea level, with a stream and waterfall rivalling that of 
Yosemite near by, did she cease from work—or perhaps did 
she change work is right; she was then assistant camp cook, 
broiling trout caught in the ice-cold stream, and grouse shot 
on the hills, over log embers, and baking potatoes in hot ashes, 
sleeping by night on a bed of spruce boughs, with a tarpaulin 
thrown over the limb of a nearby tree for shelter. 

Mrs. Smith’s manner of work is so “different from the 
usually conceived idea of inspiration that it is worth dwelling 
upon. A friend of Mary Johnston’s said that when Miss 
Johnston was writing her next to last book, she met her wait- 
ing at the terminus of the Ellicott City car-line for a trolley 
to go into Baltimore. Miss Johnston had a scrap of paper 
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and a pencil in hand and was scribbling industriously. She 
looked up in an abstracted fashion and said, “Wait, don’t say 
anything, I’ve just gotten this love affair straight in my mind. 
And,” added the laughing informant, “she scribbled all the 
way in to town.” 

Now Mrs. Smith is not scribbling at a terminal station, 
nor upon the cars. She keeps what she calls “office hours at 
home.” She is at work by nine o’clock of a morning and keeps 
it up until two, with a half-hour for lunch. This is for crea- 
tive work—and Mrs. Smith writes with a pencil on yellow 
paper. An assistant comes along and gathers up the pages and 
types them. In the evening Mrs. Smith is again at work for a 
short time, but now she goes over returned manuscripts, re- 
mailing them. Also at this time she corrects proof. 

Yet she still finds time for practical housekeeping, giving 
the hour from eight to nine to straightening out household 
affairs; she is also an ardent philanthropic worker, and is 
president of a big club. 

Then, too, she is a baseball enthusiast. 

She is probably the one woman in the country to whom 
her husband says that she knows more about the Great Game 
than he does himself. 

The president of any club has an occupation in that alone, 
and the Woman’s Literary Club of Baltimore is one of that 
city’s most important organizations. It numbers such women 
as Lizette Wordsworth Reese, Ellen Duval and Virginia Clud 
among its members, and it has any number of committee and 
social ramifications. Moreover, it has established one of the 
social functions of the city in its Twelfth Night reception— 
in the details of all this work Mrs. Smith, as president, has 
proved herself most faithful and painstaking. 

Coming to Baltimore as a bride eleven years ago, she makes 
the odd statement that she has lived in that city longer than 
anywhere else. The unravelling of this statement shows that 
Harriet Lummis was of New England origin, her father being 
president of La Salle Seminary when she was born. Soon after- 
wards he entered the itinerant ministry of the Methodist 
Church and moved about from point to point until this daugh- 
ter was nearly grown. He then accepted an appointment as 
Greek professor at Lawrence College, Wisconsin, and here 
Harriet Lummis graduated—at the head of her class—and was 
immediately offered a position in the high school at Sheboygan, 
and she might, indeed; have devoted herself to teaching had not 
a letter from one of the editors of the David Cook Publishing 
Company changed the course of affairs. Harriet-Lummis had 
submitted one or two short stories to this company and the 





editor wrote urging her to come to Chicago and try her for- 
tunes there. , 

She found those of two sorts. She was successful from 
the first with her juvenile stories and she met here in the house 
in which she made her home the man from Baltimore whom she 
afterwards married. 

There were a number of exiles in that house and they fell 
into the habit of making the living-room Harriet Lummis was 
prosperous enough to have attached to her bedroom their 
rendezvous. They talked and laughed and read while Miss 
Lummis corrected copy industriously in a corner; and towards 
the end of the evening all gathered about a big table for a 
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Mrs. Smith has widened her scope of work since coming 
to Baltimore. She has contributed a number of ‘stories to 
popular magazines; she was one of those successful in the 
short story contest held by “Life” last year, and she has just 


published the third volume in a series of girls’ stories. It is 
useless to repeat that she is an indefatigable worker. 
Her success is surely along the American line. There is 


ne Oriental dalliance in her life or inspiration, and she says 
that she has nevér lost altogether the sales of as much as two 
weeks’ work. There we have the business woman’s method of 
using her gift—and this seems to be the thing for which the 
author of Other ‘People’s Business really stands—earnestness, 


chafing-dish supper. 


sincerity and work. 


Phyllis Bottome 


Author of “The Dark Tower™ 


SKED to write something about 
A herself for American readers, 
Miss Bottome, from London, sup- 

plied the following information: 

“My father was an American, and 
his mother, Margaret Bottome, was a 
well-know religious teacher and preacher 
in New York—the first president of the 
King’s Daughters Society, which she 
founded. My mother and all her family 
were English of the English, and I was 
born in England and brought up here 
until I was nine, when we all went to 
America until I was fourteen, my father 
becoming rector of Grace Church, Ja- 
maica, Long Island. 

“I tasted with delight the paradise of 
American childhood; it was an unsnub- 
bed, undisciplined, perfectly happy time, 
the education a dream of adventure, com- 
pared to the flat and very poor teaching 
common over here for women. (Women’s 
education has improved enormously over 
here in the last twenty years—it is now 
moderately good!) 

“IT was a very dramatic child, and 
from the time I was thirteen I studied 
chiefly for the stage, reading omnivor- 
ously and learning by heart much of 
what I read. I have been told that acting 
was my real career, but I was delicate, 


and at seventeen had an operation which 
made it seem very doubtful if I could 
stand the arduous life of the stage. I 
wrote my first book at seventeen, which 
Andrew Lang, who was Longmans’s 
reader at the time, approved of and very 
kindly took for his firm. 

“Shortly after this my father accepted 
a difficult slum parish in the outskirts 
of London, and for five years I worked 
for him, my special line being a big boys’ 
club. John Murrav published three of 
my books durir hese years, one of 
which, The Imperysect Gift, had a marked 
success. Unfortunately, upon the top 
of this success my lungs broke down and 
I was sent abroad, wintering for five 
years in St. Moritz and Davos. My chest 
recovered, but I was left with a bad 
heart and for three years was unable to 
write at all. At the end of that time I 
collaborated with a friend, Miss Hope 
de Lisle Broch, and we wrote a book 
called Crooked Answers, (also published 
by Murray,) which attracted some little 
attention. From this time on until the 
War broke out I wintered in Italy—gen- 
erally in Rome, which I know nearly as 
well as London. I think I may fairly 
I have lived in 


claim to be cosmopolitan. 





France and love the French (whose lan- 
guage I speak very easily). I have lived 
in Italy and love the Italians, whom, 
perhaps, I know and love more, even, than 
the French. I have known intimately 
Russians, Dutch and Austrians. I have 
never been back to America, but in many 
very happy and constant intimacies with 
Americans, I feel as if I had never alto- 
gether left it. 

“My father died three years ago, and 
I now live with my invalid mother in 
London. My only brother is in France, 
which at the present juncture of affairs 
is where I would have him be. I am 
thirty-three, fairly strong, and unmar- 
ried. I write three hours a day, very 
quickly, and if the English climate per- 
mits, very often out of doors. 

“I do not belong to any particular 
school of English writers, either political 
or social. I fall between two stools, for 
in politics I am an aristocrat-Radical and 
in literature a romantic realist! That is 
to say, I like truth with restraint; and 
some attention to art, with, if possible, 
some resemblance to life! I like men as 
well as women, but I wish both classes 
and sexes to have as far as possible 
equal opportunities.” 
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By Samuel Palmer 


Once Upon a Time Tales, by Mary Stewart, Tell Me a 
Hero Story will require but scant introduction. 

It will come rather as a hoped-for third installment of 
a much anticipated serial. It is the complement in a way to 
the other two books, for the theme of the trilogy is not alto- 
gether dissimilar. The strain of truth, romance and heroism 
is common to the warp and woof of each tale that the Story- 
teller had woven, but we feel that the red pattern of courage 
that inspires this latest book has added a finer touch. 

Though few writers of juvenile books have had a wider 
vogue than has Miss Stewart, yet it is a pleasant reflection 
upon her attitude toward her work that it remains that of the 
amateur. Her writings have kept pace in direct: ratio with 
her understanding of her young readers and her growing 
sympathy. And this is said in no perfunctory sense, for of 
these stories that have been compiled into books, many, if not 
all of them, have been first subjected to that immemorial test 
of being actually told to small groups of children in the tra- 
ditional manner of dealing with hero stories. And the tech- 
nique of this method has been well-conveyed in her written 
words. 

We feel that Miss Stewart has caught the spirit of the 
raconteur in the market-place, and that in her quest of brave 
material, she has revived the memory of the blind bard of the 
Z£gean and of the gray old-palmers-and minstrels returned 
from the Holy Land. 

The retainers listening wide-eyed around the castle board, 
or the credulous varlets in the village inns, the groups clus- 
tered about the Hindoo Fakirs, or the throngs on Mars Hill, 
eager to hear any new thing—all these have had their in- 
fluence in the shaping of our hero lore, and after the play of 
their imagery or slashing of their crude surgery have made 
their additions or subtractions, the dross has the pure treasure 
of a Niebelungenlied, a Chanson de Roland or a Kalavala. 

Such were the traditional editorial shears that worked 
upon the material Miss Stewart gathered, and that her pre- 
sentment of it to us is also according to the strict usage of 
the bards must be applauded. 

It is pleasant to picture the reception of some of these 
brave old tales as Miss Stewart recounted them to pale groups 
of sick or crippled children, who were the first privileged to 
hear them. 

We recall a naive description of a long motor trip from 
the author’s summer home, after the completion of her Chinese 


i those of us who have read Tell Me a True Story and 


story of “How little Han Hsin made Princes laugh,” that she 
might cheer the inmates of a certain institution with it. 

The book has been dedicated “to all the children in hos- 
pitals and asylums everywhere who by their patience have 
proved that the spirit of the heroes can never die.” It evi- 
dences very touchingly the author’s belief in the community 
of ideals unwarped by time or birth or circumstance. 

Such listeners as these then have been the critics, an im- 
partial audience whose approval has been Miss Stewart’s chief 
concern. 

Story-telling in these days of scientific social service is in 
the way of becoming an art and a medium of educational im- 
port, and in her settlement work and in recreation centers of 
New York, Miss Stewart has been quick to grasp its value. 

It was a natural outlet for a personality full of magnetism 
and love for the child, and the widening of the story circle to 
embrace all the children within book range has been of mu- 
tually happy omen. 

Henry van Dyke, in his charming introduction to Once 
Upon a Time Tales, and in the capacity of family friend, has 
paid a tribute to the author’s propensity for making people 
happier, ever since her childhood. Such indeed is the case, for 
Miss Stewart is a pronounced optimist and cheerfully holds up 
the fine things in human nature to emulation. 

Though we have been led to commend the artistic method 
of approach to her work, yet we feel that too much emphasis 
cannot be placed upon the subject matter itself. 

That the hero tales from many lands have proved con- 
genial material the reader will not doubt. And that it is the 
psychological moment for giving them to American boys and 
girls is certain. With the thoughts of all the world turned upon 
the War that half of it is waging, the hero theme is paramount. 
Miss Stewart is concerned in clarifying the martial ideal and 
in giving its nobler parts to twentieth century service and use. 

Without descending to the pointing of morals and the 
adorning of tales there is utmost need of instilling into plastic 
minds the real essence of heroism, that they may acquire an in- 
stinctive bias for fair play and generous action, and a contempt 
for the smallnesses of common life. 

So we find in the Japanese heroes uncalculating bravery, 
devotion that counts no cost in the East Indian prince; loyalty 
in the face of death in the royal Serbian youths. And ancient 
Egyptian parchment has revealed a wonderful tale of affection 
between a dog and his master. In a Chinese tale the hero 
shows us a resourceful pluck and bouyancy of disposition that 
we should like to think American. Then there are the mag- 


NOTE.—Samuel Palmer is the artist who illustrated ‘“‘Tell Me a Hero Story,” and the book owes much to these drawings. 
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who carved victory out of forlorn hopes—King Alfred, Roland, 
Cohoolin. There is, too, the merry life of Robin Hood, for 
your true hero is never downcast. 
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Robin Hood 
From Tell Me a Hero Story 


They are all there, old faces and less familiar ones, with 
an equal claim for a niche in our halls of fame. 

But Miss Stewart has not been content with the tales of 
other times and places. America and modern France have been 
drawn upon for enviable comparison, while the final story of 
the book, “One of the Crowd,” shows that the busy life of a 
great city is also congenial soil for the heroic spirit. 

Few adults but feel even now a thrill over what they can 
recollect of Plutarch’s Lives, The Knights of the Round Table 
or Tanglewood Tales, but the brave days seem all of old and 
too dissociated from the cautious concerns and prudential mean- 
ness of our everyday lives. We need to bridge the gulf be- 
tween the Then and the Now. We need the cathartic of hero- 
ism for present purposes, the tonic of courage to strengthen our 
fiber amidst unwholesome conditions. 
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nificent deeds of the legendary Sigurd and the medieval heroes 


But above all must the dreams and aspirations of youth 
be preserved. Of all deplorable waste not the least is found 
in the settling into the rut, the low level of life by those who 
began it with the highest enthusiasms and hopes. The boy 
giant dwindles through progressive disillusionment into the man 
dwarf. Gulliver comes to the Lilliput of the picayune and the 
trivial. : 

Emerson has called heroism the military attitude of the 
soul, and it is that vertebrate aim that Miss Stewart and those 
who have a real interest in child welfare are seeking to realize. 
For to the heroic soul all climes and times are suitable for the 
display of its qualities. The American city is as likely a spot 
as the plain of Marathon; Today is perhaps better even than 
Yesterday. 

The equipment which the subject of our sketch brings to 
the interpretation of these ideals is broad and efficient. 

Of Scotch ancestry Miss Stewart numbers among her 
family and forebears many who have played a prominent part 
in public affairs, in the direction of institutions of learning and 
in letters. From Asa Grey, the botanist and naturalist, may 
have come the heritage of love of Nature that Miss Stewart’s 
friends recognize as an arch-affection. And this heritage, under 
the auspices of two elder brothers, was fostered to include a 
love of sports and pastimes. 

New York City has always been the Stewart home, the 
scene of the author’s schooling, and later of her devotion to 
many good causes. One should except perhaps an interval of 
four or five years at Princeton during the college careers of 
her brothers where Miss Stewart’s early intellectual interest 
was shown, if the writer remembers correctly, by her member- 
ship in a class of young ladies studying Greek. Her activity 
in livelier pursuits, however—dancing, tennis and winter sports 
—was beyond question, and continues at present to keep her 
thoroughly en rapport with the exuberant life of the children. 

Miss Stewart has not only enjoyed the advantages afforded 
to the residents of a great metropolis, but extensive travel in 
other countries has contributed to a catholic outlook upon life. 

But biographical facts, though they are often of interest 
to a curious public, do not throw much light upon intense devo- 
tion to a cause, and that is what Miss Stewart’s altruistic 
disposition has been centering upon with ever increasing inter- 
est, child welfare. 

Whether in her hill-top home in Connecticut, or in town, 
she is never out of touch with her young friends, and the ex- 
hilaration of her own life, her optimism and quick sympathy 
make for camaraderie rather than for mentorship. 

Last summer the writer heard Miss Stewart comment upon 
a relative who, she thought, was splendid because he had never 
lost his keenness for games and the violent sports of his boy- 
hood. And during a few pleasant days, the writer was wit- 
ness of the versatile energy with which Miss Stewart herself 
prosecuted her daily program, finding time in the midst of 
household claims and her work, for motoring, swimming and 
canoeing. and the things that made for zest in living. It is 
characteristic of her to live intensely and to share the receipt 
with others. 

And so it is refreshing, amidst so much that is stereotyped 
and professional in tone, to read this author’s version of lives 
guided by unselfish impulse and loyalty to the best, in defiance 
of the petty standards of their times. 

From the four corners of the earth the heroes bear wit- 
ness that aristocracy is not of birth or of clime, but of the 
unquenchable spirit of truth. 
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HE final task of Francis F, Browne, founder and for more 
| than thirty years editor of The Dial, was the complete re- 
vision of his Everyday Life of Abraham Lincoln, a volume 
which, though it appeared twenty years after the close of the 
Civil War, will always retain the place it has won among the 
scores of volumes dealing with the life of the Great Emanci- 
pator. In its revised form (Putnam; $1.75) it is more than 
ever valuable. Whatever other volumes the student of Lincoln 
knows, he should be familiar with this book that “brings 
Lincoln the man, not Lincoln the tradition, very near to us.” 
Mr. Browne, from whose preface these words are quoted, helps 
further to define the purpose of the book by quoting Browning: 
“And did you once see Shelley plain? And did he stop and 
speak to you?” Not only is it true that “the men whose nar- 
ratives make up a large portion of this book see Lincoln 
plain,” so that they could tell “what he spoke to them and how 
he looked and seemed while saying it,” but it is also true that 
the author has succeeded in presenting their stories in such 
manner that those who turn the pages will see the martyr 
President plain, and he will seem to stop and speak with them. 
Most Americans are familiar with many of the stories 
told in the words of those who knew at first hand the facts of 
which they have spoken, but it is refreshing to read these again 
in their initial form. For instance, there are Dennis Hanks’ 
“rikkilections” of Lincoln’s early education among the pioneers 
who called the family “Linkhorn.” “We was all uneducated,” 
Hanks explained. After his mother’s death, Hanks “set in to 
help him.” “I didn’t know much, but I did the best I could,” 
the account continues. “Sometimes he would write with a piece 
of charcoal or the p’int of a burnt stick on the fence or floor. 
We got a little paper in the country town, and I made some ink 
out of blackberry briar-root and a little copperas in it. : 
I made Abe’s first pen out of a turkey buzzard’s feather. . . .” 
During these days when he was securing his education, 
Lincoln learned from other sources than books. Mr. Browne 
points to the fact that “books can no more make a character 
like Lincoln’s than they can make a poet like Shakespeare,” 
and quotes the lines: 
- 
“By books may Learning sometimes befall, 
But Wisdom never by books at all.” 


While learning from books and people, Lincoln became 
noted for a characteristic that persisted throughout life. Many 
times he “was forced into a fight, and always the end could be 
confidently predicted. He was sure to thrash his opponent and 
gain the latter’s friendship afterwards by a generous use of 
the victory.” This remarkable ability was due to facts that 
appeared during his debate with Douglas in 1858, as noted by 
an observer: “He kept his temper; he was not prone to per- 
sonalities; he was fair, frank, and manly;” and he “could 
behave like a gentleman under very trying circumstances.” 
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Two years later, when a distrustful Southerner visited him, he 
was conquered by the evidence of these traits. “It was beau- 
tiful to see the cold flash of the Southerner’s dark eyes yield to 
a warm glow, and the haughty constraint melt into frank good- 
nature,” wrote one who witnessed the interview. To this man 
the Southerner said earnestly, after the interview was over, 
“There’s going to be war; but could my people know what I 
have learned within the last hour, there need be no war.” 

No student of the life of the great statesman can fail to be 
impressed by the fact that failure succeeded failure in his life. 
The simple narratives in Mr. Browne’s volume show plainly the 
part that these failures had in the making of the man. When 
he led a company enlisted for the Black Hawk War, he knew 
so little of military tactics that when he wished to take his men 
through a gate he had to be content to say, “This company is 
dismissed for two minutes, when it will fall in again on the 
ether side of the gate.” His experiences in roughing it with 
the troops added to the education that did not come from 
books. He failed as a shopkeeper, but the failure brought out 
the deep-seated honesty that played a large part in winning 
for him the confidence and the affection of those who knew him. 
He thought of learning the blacksmith’s trade, and, even after 
he had committed himself to being a lawyer, he thought he 
might perhaps do better as a carpenter. He tried surveying, 
and he did good work as a surveyor, but the work did not 
provide the living for which he hoped. However, from the day 
when he used a grape vine as a chain to the day when he com- 
pleted the task of laying out the town of Petersburg, Illinois, 
his experience as a surveyor entered into the development of 
his character. 

Defeat followed defeat when he sought the favor of the 
people at the polls, but after each defeat he was stronger as a 
man and more popular with the voters. He asked for an ap- 
pointment from President Taylor, and was disappointed. The 
experience served only to enrich his character, for when, a 
dozen years later, it was in his power to appoint to office the 
son of the man who secured the place he had wanted so much, 
he rejoiced that he could be of service to the candidate. Re- 
peated failures did not embitter him, for he was sure that 
there would some day be an end to failure; he rejoiced in the 
knowledge that 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


Confidence in God made him strong always. During the 
early days of his residence in Springfield he wrote to his 
brother, who was caring for their father in his last illness: 
“Tell him to remember to call upon and confide in our great 
and good and merciful Maker, Who will not turn away from 
him in any extremity. He notes the fall of a sparrow, and 
numbers the hairs of our heads; and will not forget the dying 
man who puts his trust in Him.” 
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“Spiritual things grew more real to him” a few years 
later when “he planted himself right on the slavery question,” 
Mr. Herndon has said. “Never did a man change as Lincoln 
did from that hour.” He made his first great speech on the 
question at the birth of the Republican party, in Illinois, in 
1856. Herndon said, “If Mr. Lincoln was six feet four inches 
high usually, at Bloomington he was seven feet, and inspired at 
that. From that day to the day of his death he stood firm on 
the right. He felt his great cross, had his great idea, nursed 
it, kept it, taught it to others, and in his fidelity bore witness 
of it to his death, and finally sealed it with his precious blood.” 

From that day, more than ever, he was determined to 
count service of his fellows the only success worth having. He 
sought office, but he was modest and he was never a self-seeker. 
Always he felt the cause was to be preferred to men. In 1856, 
when he was told that he had received one hundred and ten 
votes as nominee for the Vice Presidency, he could not believe 
that he was the man in the minds of the convention. “No, it 
could not be, it must have been the great Lincoln of Massa- 
chusetts,” he said. After his delivery of the famous “house 
divided against itself” speech, he was told by a friend that this 
would defeat him, and perhaps kill him politically for all time. 
“If I had to draw a pen across and erase my whole life from 
existence,” he replied, “and I had one poor gift or choice left 
as to what I should save from the wreck, I should choose that 
speech, and leave it to the world unerased.” When his name 
was first mentioned for the Presidency, he said that there were 
distinguished men in the party who were more worthy of the 
nomination, and whose public service entitled them to it. On 
another occasion he indicated that he scarcely considered him- 
self a big enough man for President. During one of the most 
trying days of the war, he said, “It matters not what becomes 
of me. . . . If I go down, I intend to go with colors 
flying.” And when, in 1864, he felt sure that he would not be 
re-elected, he pledged himself “to co-operate with the President- 





elect, so as to save the Union between the election and the 
inauguration.” 

Thus he was fulfilling his boyhood ambition “to live like 
Washington.” General Grant said, a short time before Lin- 
coln’s death, “He will take rank in history alongside of Wash- 
ington.” And after his re-election in 1864, Seward said, “Abra- 
ham Lincoln will take his place with Washington and Franklin 
and Jefferson and Adams and Jackson—among the benefactors 
of his country and of the human race.” 

Mr. Browne tells in one brief paragraph the fearful cost 
of winning this deathless fame, by quoting the words of an old 
acquaintance who saw him after several years of life as 
President. “His old friends were shocked with the change in 
his appearance. They had known him at his home, and at the 
courts in Illinois, with a frame of iron and nerves of steel; as 
a man who hardly knew what illness was, ever genial and 
sparkling with frolic and fun, nearly always cheery and bright. 
Now they saw the wrinkles on his face and forehead deepen 
into furrows; the laugh of old days was less frequent, and it 
did not seem to come from the heart. Anxiety, responsibility, 
care, thought, disaster, defeats, the injustice of friends, wore 
upon his giant frame, and the nerves of steel became at times 
irritable. He said one day, with a pathos which language 
cannot describe, ‘I feel as though I shall never be glad again.’ ” 

To him Mr. Browne applies the words which he himself 
spoke of the soldiers in that matchless address at Gettysburg. 
After telling of the burial at Springfield of the weary martyr, 
the biographer said: “And here, while the Government that 
he saved endures, shall throng his patriot countrymen, not idly 
to lament his loss, but to resolve that from this honored dead 
they take increased devotion to that cause for which he gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that the dead shall not have 
died in vain; that the nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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James Whitcomb Riley 


By Edgar A. Guest 


Written July 22nd, 1916, when the world lost its “Poet of Childhood.” 


HERE must be great rejoicin’ on the Golden Shore today, 
I An’ the big an’ little angels must be feelin’ mighty gay: 
Could we look beyond the curtain now I fancy we should 
see 
Old Aunt Mary waitin’, smilin’, for the coming that’s to be, 
An’ Little Orphant Annie an’ the whole excited pack 
Dancin’ up an’ down an’ shoutin’: “Mr. Riley’s comin’ back!” 


There’s a heap o’ real sadness in this good old world today; 
There are lumpy throats this morning now that Riley’s gone 
away; 
There’s a voice now stilled forever that in sweetness only spoke 
An’ whispered words of courage with a faith that never broke. \ 
There is much of joy and laughter that we mortals here wi!l } 
lack, 
But the angels must be happy now that Riley’s comin’ back. | 


The world was gettin’ dreary, there was too much sigh an’ 
frown 
In this vale o’ mortal strivin’, so God sent Jim Riley down, 
An’ He said: “Go there an’ cheer ’em in your good old-fash- 
ioned way, 
With your songs of tender sweetness, but don’t make your plans 
to stay, 
Coz you’re needed up in Heaven. I am lendin’ you to men 
Just to help ’em with your music, but I’ll want you back again.” ' 


An’ Riley came, an’ mortals heard the music of his voice 

An’ they caught his songs 0’ beauty an’ they started to rejoice; 

An’ they leaned on him in sorrow, an’ they shared with him 
their joys, 

An’ they walked with him the pathways that they knew when 
they were boys; 

But the heavenly angels missed him, missed his tender, gentle 
knack 

Of makin’ people happy, an’ they wanted Riley back. 


There must be great rejoicin’ on the streets of Heaven today » 
An’ all the angel children must be troopin’ down the way, 

Singin’ heavenly songs of welcome an’ preparin’ now to greet 

The soul that God had tinctured with an everlasting sweet; 

The world is robed in sadness an’ is draped in sombre black; 

But joy must reign in Heaven now that Riley’s coming back. 


From “A Heap o’ Living.” Reilly & Britton Co. 
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Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


CHAPTER IX 
The Reveille 


ALF an hour after Colonel Fortes- 
H cue and Broussard rode away, 

Anita, walking into her mother’s 
room, said to Mrs. Fortescue: 

“Mother, let us ride this afternoon. It 
is so gloriously clear and cold.” 

Mrs. Fortescue turned from the desk 
where she was writing and hesitated. 

“T saw your father go off on Game- 
chick. You can ride Pretty Maid, but 
your father objects so much to my riding 
Birdseye.” , 

“But there are plenty of mounts besides 
Birdseye,” said Anita. 

Mrs. Fortescue glanced out of the win- 
dow at the winter landscape and shivered 
a little. 

“It is very cold,’ she said, “and rather 
late; the sun will be gone in a little 
while.” 

Anita came behind her mother and put 
her hands under Mrs. Fortescue’s pretty 
chin. 

“Dear mother,” she said, “I want so 
much to ride this afternoon; I feel that I 
must. Won’t you go out, if it is only 
for half an hour?” 

Anita’s eloquent eyes and pleading 
voice were not lost upon Mrs. Fortescue, 
who found it difficult always to resist 
pleadings. 

“When then,” she said, “call up the 
stables and tell them to bring the horses 
around as soon as possible, and some one 
to go with us, perhaps McGillicuddy.” 

Ten minutes later, Mrs. Fortescue and 
Anita, in their trim black habits and 
smart little hats fastened on with filmy 
veils, came out on the stone steps. The 
trooper was leading the horses up and 
down, and Sergeant McGillicuddy, as es- 
cort, put both ladies into their saddles 
and then himself mounted, Just as 
Mrs. Fortescue settled herself in saddle 
and gave her horse a light touch with 
her riding-crop, a strange sound was 
borne upon the sharp wind, the unmis- 
takable sound of a runaway horse. 
Sergeant McGillicuddy and Anita heard 
the sound at the same moment, and stood 
motionless to listen. It grew rapidly 
near and nearer and stray passers-by 
turned toward the sallyport, from which 
direction came the wild clatter of iron- 
shod hoofs in maddened flight. Sud- 
denly through the open sallyport dashed 
Gamechick without a rider. 

A riderless horse fleeing in terror is 
one of the most tragic sights on earth. 
The horse came pounding at breakneck 
speed, blinded in his fright, as runaway 
horses are, but instinctively taking the 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


straight path across the plaza. It was as 
if the frantic hoof-beats awakened the 
whole post. Soldiers ran out and officers 
stepped from their comfortable quarters, 
while the officers’ club emptied itself 
into the street. The horse was recog- 
nized in a moment as Colonel Fortescue’s 
mount, and he made straight for the com- 
mandant’s house. It was not necessary 
for the trooper to seize the reins hanging 
loose on Gamechick’s neck. He came to a 
sudden halt, his sides heaving as if they 
would burst, and he was dripping wet 
as if he had been in a river. He stood, 
quivering, his sensitive ears cocking and 
uncocking wildly. 

Mrs. Fortescue’s face grew pale, but 
she said to McGillicuddy calmly: 

“Some accident has happened to Col- 
onel Fortescue. Send word at once to 
Major Harlow and to my son.” 

Major Harlow, next in command, was 
on the spot almost as Mrs. Fortescue 
spoke. 

“It is all right, Mrs. Fortescue,” said 
Major Harlow, cheerfully. “The Colonel 
probably dismounted and the horse got 
away. We will find him in a little while.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Fortescue, “and 
Anita and I will ride with you.” 

Anita looked with triumphant eyes at 
her mother. 

“I felt that we must be on horseback,” 
she said, “I didn’t understand why a few 
minutes ago, but now I know why.” 

A messenger was sent for Beverley 
Fortescue, but he was not to be found. 
Some one in the group of officers re- 
membered having seen him riding off 
with Sally Harlow. Major Harlow did 
not attempt to keep up with his daugh- 
ter’s cavaliers. 

“We'll find the Colonel all right,” said 
Major Harlow, confidently, “the horse will 
show us the way.” 

Major Harlow rode in front with 
Sergeant McGillicuddy, who led Game- 
chick, his head hanging down, looking 
the picture of shame but carefully re- 
tracing his steps. Behind them rode Mrs. 
Fortescue and Anita, and then came a 
small escort. Gamechick, walking weari- 
ly in advance over the frozen snow, sud- 
denly lifted his head and gave a loud 
whinnying of joy, and at the same mo- 
ment his tired legs seemed to gain new 
strength, and he started off in a brisk 
trot. 

“He has caught the trail, Mrs. Fortes- 
cue,’ called back Major Harlow, turning 
his head and meeting Mrs. Fortescue’s 
glance; her face was pale and so was 
Anita’s, but the eyes of both were un- 
daunted. 


Gamechick trotted ahead, sometimes 
faltering and going around in a circle, 
the escort waiting patiently until he once 
more found his own tracks. They were 
still a mile away from the entrance of 
the mountain pass when Anita, looking 
up into the clear blue sky where 
the palpitating stars were coming out, 
saw the blue smoke curling upward from 
the pass. 

“Daddy and Mr. Broussard have made 
a fire,” she cried. 

“Is Mr. Broussard with the Colonel?” 
asked Major Harlow, in surprise. Until 
then, no one had spoken Broussard’s 
name, or knew he was with Colonel 
Fortescue. 

“T think so,” replied Anita. “I was 
watching my father as he rode toward 
the sallyport and I saw Mr. Broussard 
join him and they rode-off together.” 

When they reached the rugged moun- 
tain road, the horses, with rough-shod 
feet, scrambled up like cats. Now the 
searching party could not only see the 
blue smoke floating above their heads, 
but they perceived a delicate odor of 
burning ffir branches. When they 
reached a spot in the pass where a bridle 
path diverged Gamechick halted, putting 
his nose to the ground as he stepped 
about and then throwing back his head 
in disappointment. 

In the midst of the stillness came the 
sound of a voice; Broussard was trolling 
out a ballad in Spanish which he had 
learned in the far-off jungles of the 
Philippines. Mrs. Fortescue glanced at 
Anita. A brilliant smile and a warm 
blush illuminated the girl’s face. The 
mother smiled; she knew the old, old 
story that Anita’s violet eyes were telling. 

Major Harlow raised a ringing cheer in 
which Sergeant McGillicuddy and the 
officers and troopers joined. An answer- 
ing cheer came back. It was unneces- 
sary then for Gamechick to show the 
way by galloping ahead. 

Within five minutes the pass was full 
of cavalrymen. Mrs. Fortescue, down on 
her knees in the snow, was examining 
Colonel Fortescue’s broken ankle. Anita, 
for once losing the quiet reserve that was 
hers by nature, was sitting by the Col- 
onel, her arm around his neck, her cheek 
against his, and the tears were dropping 
on her cheeks. 

“Oh, daddy,” she was whispering, “I 
knew that something had happened to 
you and that I must come to you, and 
that was why I begged and prayed my 
mother to come with me, and now we 
have found you, we have found you!” 

Colonel Fortescue drew the girl close 
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to his strong beating heart for a brief 
moment. 

“It is a very neat splint,” said Mrs. 
Fortescue, rising to her feet and be- 
stowing one of her brilliant smiles on 
Broussard. “Mr. Broussard is a capital 
surgeon.” 

“And a capital soldier,” said the Col- 
onel, quite clearly. 

A smile went around, of which Brous- 
sard’s was the brightest and the broadest. 
Everybody present knew that the stern 
Colonel was melting a little toward 
Broussard. 

Then Colonel Fortescue insisted upon 
mounting Gamechick. 

“You are so obstinate,” murmured Mrs. 
Fortescue, in his ear. “You are as bent 
on riding that horse as you say I am 
on riding Birdseye.” 

The Colonel nodded and smiled; the 
little differences which arose between 
Mrs. Fortescue and himself were not 
settled in the presence of others. 

Colonel Fortescue was helped on Game- 
chick’s back and a trooper dismounted 
and gave his horse to Broussard, the 
trooper mounting behind a comrade; and 
without asking anybody’s leave, Brous- 
sard rode beside Anita. As the caval- 
eade took its way down the road, the 
darkness of a moonless night descended 
suddenly, and the difficult way out of the 
pass was lighted only by the large, bright 
stars, that seemed so strangely near and 
kind. Often, in guiding Anita’s horse 
along the rocky road, Broussard’s hand 
touched Anita’s. Sometimes he dis- 
mounted to lead her horse; always he 
was close to her, and when they spoke 
it was in whispers. The rest of the party, 
including even Colonel Fortescue, in 
sheer good nature left them to them- 
selves and their happiness. 

Soon the party reached the broad, white 
plain from which a great crown of lights 
from the fort shone brilliantly in the 
dusk of the evening. Half way across the 
plain they met Beverley Fortescue, riding 
in search of them. He glanced at Anita, 
who blushed deeply, and at Broussard, 
who smiled openly, and the two young 
Officers exchanged signals, which meant 
that the Colonel had been outgeneralled, 
outfooted and “stood on his head,” as 
Beverley undutifully expressed it at the 
officers’ club an hour later. 

“How did you manage the C. 0.?” 
asked Beverley of Broussard, as they 
exchanged confidences in the smoking- 
room. 

“I sang to him, like David did to Saul, 
and got the evil spirit out of him. You 
ought to have seen him, sitting before 
the fire, grinding his teeth with the pain 
of his ankle, and listening to ‘Loves Old 
Sweet Song.’ I gave him a genteel suffer- 
ing of sentimental songs, I can tell you, 
and never cracked a smile, and no more 
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did the old man”—this being the unof- 
fical title of all commanding officers. 

“Do you think it would work on Major 
Harlow?” anxiously inquired Beverley, 
“because this afternoon Sally and I——” 

Here the conference was reduced to 
whispers, as plans were made to conquer 
Major Harlow. Ony daughters are highly 
prized by doting fathers. 

A broken ankle at fifty does not heal 
in a day, and until Christmas Eve Colonel 
Fortescue was a prisoner in his chair, 
doing his administrative work; and when 
that was done being cheered and soothed 
by the tenderness in which he had been 
lapped since the day when, as a young 
lieutenant, he married Betty Beverley in 
an old Virginia church. Never was any- 
thing seen like Anita’s devotion to her 
father. It seemed as if she were never 
out of sound and reach of him and gave 
up all the merry-making of the Christ- 
mas time to be with him. This prevented 
Broussard from seeing Anita very often, 
and never alone, but they had entered 
the Happy Valley together, and basked 
in the delicate joy of love unspoken, but 
not unfelt. Anita knew that Broussard 
was only biding his time, and Broussard 
knew that Anita was waiting, in smiling 
silence. The Colonel wrote Broussard a 
very handsome note of thanks and Mrs. 
Fortescue greeted him with grateful 
thanks. Then, Christmas was coming, 
the claims of the After-Clap and the eight 
McGillicuddys became insistent. Brous- 
sard did not forget the prisoner in the 
grim military prison, nor the woman so 
faithful to the prisoner. Sergeant Mc- 
Gillicuddy spent a small fortune in such 
comforts as Lawrence was allowed to re- 
ceive at Christmas time, and his knotty, 
weather-beaten face grew positively 
cheerful over the way Lawrence was 
really reforming. 

Broussard knew that Anita would not 
come to the Christmas Eve ball, because 
in the evening her father liked her to read 
to him. But Broussard went to the ball, 
and for the first time found a Christmas 
ball dull. Flowers were scarce at Fort 
Blizzard, but by the expenditure of much 
time and money Broussard succeeded in 
getting a great box of fresh white roses 
for Anita on Christmas Day. 

Broussard went to the early service at 
the chapel in the darkness that comes 
before the dawn. The little chapel shone 
with lights and echoed with the triumph- 
ant Christmas music. It was quite full, 
but Anita sat alone in the C. O.’s pew. 
She was all in black, except a single 
white rose pinned over her heart. When 
the service was over, and the people had 
streamed out, and the brilliant lights 
were replaced by a radiance, faint and 
soft, Anita remained on her knees, pray- 
ing. Broussard remained on his knees, 
too, thinking he was praying, but in re- 
ality worshipping Anita. Presently, she 








rose and passed out into the cold, gray 
dawn. Broussard went out, too, meaning 
to intercept her and walk home with her. 
But at the door Kettle appeared, carrying 
in his arms the After-Clap, now nearly 
three years old, and capable of making 
a great deal of noise. At once, he sent 
up a shout for “’Nita!” and Anita, cruelly 
oblivious of Broussard’s claims, took the 
After-Clap by the hand and ran off to see 
his Christmas tree—that being the After- 
Clap’s day. Kettle, however, lagged be- 
hind to administer consolation to Brous- 
sard. 

“Doan’ you mind, Mr. Broussard,” said 
Kettle, confidentially, “ Miss ’Nita, she’s 
jes’ cipherin on you all the time. She 
makes the Kun’! tell her all ’bout them 
songs you done sing him that night in the 
mountains, an’ she and Miss Betty laffed 
fit ter kill when the Kun’l tell ’em he 
made you sing like the devil to keep him 
from groanin’ over his ankle.” 

For six mortal days, Broussard sought 
his chance to be alone with Anita, but 
that chance eluded him in a maddening 
manner. Either the Colonel or the After- 
Clap was perpetually in his way, and 
neither Beverley Fortescue nor Kettle, 
who were his open allies, nor Mrs. Forte- 
scue, who was secretly on his side, could 
help him. Broussard, however, swore a 
mighty oath that he would have Anita’s 
promise before the new year began. 

Late in the afternoon of the last day of 
the year, Broussard, who kept, from the 
officers’ club, a pretty close watch on the 
Commanding Officer’s house, saw Anita 
come out in her dark furs and the little 
black gown and hat in which she looked 
most charming, and take her way to the 
chapel. There was a back entrance, 
screened from the plaza by a stone wall 
and a projection of the chapel, and Brous- 
sard thought there could not be a better 
place for the words he meant to speak 
to Anita. He seized his cap and ran out, 
ignoring the jeers of his comrades, who 
had seen Anita pass and suspected Brous- 
sard’s errand. In two minutes he had en- 
tered the little walled-in spot, and there, 
indeed, stood Anita. Within the chapel 
he could hear voices—the chaplain’s 
voice directing some changes; Kettle and 
a couple of men moving seats and ar- 
ranging things at the chaplain’s direc- 
tions. But as long as they remained in 
the chapel they mattered little to Brous- 
sard. 

Anita’s cheeks hung out their red flags 
of welcome. 

“At last!” said Broussard, clasping her 
hand, “I have watched and waited for 
this chance!” 

In the little secluded spot, with a 
small, crescent moon stealing into the 
sunset sky and the happy stars shining 
down upon them, Broussard told Anita 
of his love. He knew not what words 
he spoke, for Love, the master magician, 
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speaks a thousand languages, and is elo- 
quent in all. Nor did Anita know what 
reply she made. After a deep and rap- 
turous silence they returned to earth, 
only to find it still Heaven. 

“IT love you better than anything on 
earth except my honor,” said Broussard, 
holding Anita’s little gloved hand in his. 

“Yes,” answered Anita softly, “next 
your honor.” 

“And I have loved you for a long time,” 
Broussard continued, “for a whole year.” 
In their brief, bright lives, a whole year 
seemed a long time. “But you were so 
young—last year you were but a child, 
and I was ashamed of myself for what 
I said to you the night of the music 
ride—it isn’t right to speak words of 
love to a girl who is not yet a woman. 
Will you forgive me?” 

Anita’s forgiveness shone in her eyes 
and smiled upon her scarlet mouth when 
Broussard laid his lips on hers. 

Suddenly, a wild shriek resounded. 
The After-Clap, who had been in hiding 
behind Anita, and was unseen by Brous- 
sard, and forgotten by Anita, emerged 
and set up a violent protest. Being now 
a sturdy three-year-old, he was well able 
to express himself. 

“You go ’way!” screamed the After- 
Clap, raising a copper-toed foot, and kick- 
ing Broussard’s shins. 

“You let my ’Nita ’lone, you bad man!” 

The After-Clap’s shrieks brought the 
chaplain and Kettle and a couple of 
soldiers quickly out of the chapel. 
Meanwhile, with what Broussard thought 
superhuman and intelligent malice, the 
After-Clap dragged the iron gate open 
that led to the plaza and rushed straight 
into the arms of Colonel Fortescue, re- 
turning from his first walk, aided by a 
stick in one hand and Mrs. Fortescue’s 
arm on the other side. 

“Daddy! Daddy! You come here and 
beat Mr. Broussard. He kissed ’Nita! 
He kissed ’Nita!” shrieked the After- 
Clap. 

Broussard and Anita, standing in the 
circle of eyes, were much embarrassed; 
Kettle, grabbing the After-Clap, shook 
him well, saying: 

“Heish yo’ mouth! you didn’t see no 
sich a thing!” 

This only increased the After-Clap’s 
indignation, and he bawled louder than 
ever: 

“T see Mr. Broussard kiss ’Nita! I see 
him kiss my ’Nita.” 
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“Yes, I kissed Anita,” responded Brous- 
sard, recovering his native impudence, 
“but she is my Anita and not your 
Anita any longer.” 


This produced another attack on Brous- 
sard’s shins by the After-Clap. 


“I think,” said Mrs. Fortescue de- 
murely, “Kettle had better take the 
After-Clap home.” 


“So do I,” said Broussard, “he has 
been very much in my way ever since he 
began yelling.” 

The Colonel and the chaplain began 
to make conversation, as Kettle carried 
the After-Clap off, still proclaiming he 
had seen Broussard kiss Anita. The two 
soldiers grinned silently at each other. 
The whole party started off to the C. 
O’s. house, Mrs. Fortescue walking be- 
tween the Colonel and the chaplain, while 
Broussard and Anita brought up the 
rear. 

When they reached the house, Colonel 
Fortescue went straight to his office. 
Mrs. Fortescue and the chaplain made 
little jokes on the lovers, but the Colonel 
had looked as solemn as the grave. The 
hour had come when his little Anita was 
no longer his. 

“Come,” said Broussard to Anita, 
“let us face the battery now.” 

Hand in hand they entered Colonel 
Forescue’s office. The Colonel behaved 
better than anybody expected. When he 
had given his formal consent, Anita slip- 
ped behind his chair and said to him 
softly: 

“Daddy, I made up my mind when I 
was a little girl, a long time ago, that I 
would never marry any man that was 
not as good as you, my darling daddy!” 

Fond fathers are generally won by 
these tender pleas. Broussard turned his 
head away as the Colonel drew his daugh- 
ter to him; the passion of father-love 
was too sacred even for the eyes of a 
lover. On the way out they met Sergeant 
McGillicuddy, who tried to look un- 
conscious. 

“Congratulate me!” cried Broussard. 

“I do, sir,” replied the Sergeant, 
solemnly, “and if I may make bold to 
say it, the Colonel will make a father-in- 
law and a-half, sir.’ 

This was enigmatic, but Broussard was 
too happy then to study enigmas. 

That night, when the Colonel, limping 
a little, entered the ballroom he leaned 
upon Beverley’s strong young arm, while 
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on the other side was Mrs. Fortescue, al- 
ways particularly radiant in evening 
dress. Broussard and Anita walked be- 
hind them. The news, as rashly an- 
nounced by the After-Clap, that Mr. 
Broussard had kissed Anita, had spread 
like wildfire through the post. Every- 
body knew it, and everybody smiled upon 
Broussard and Anita; even second lieu- 
tenants who envied Broussards luck; 
good wishes and kind congratulations 
were showered upon them. 

It was a very gay ball; as Colonel For- 
tescue held, the sharp cold, the radiant 
are lights, always going, the wall of 
ice by which the fort was surrounded, 
gave an edge to joy as well as to pain. 
To mark this last ball of the year the 
young officers introduced some of the 
prankish features of their happy cadet 
days. 

At five minutes to midnight, when the 
great floor was a whirl of dainty young 
girls, their heads crowned with roses or 
with flowing ornaments that matched 
their sparkling eyes, and with dashing 
young officers, glittering in gold and 
blue, the band, with Neroda leading 
stopped suddenly. A handsome young 
bugler appeared, and in the midst of the 
tense silence the wonderful melody of 
“Taps,” the last farewell, was played for 
the dying year. Then Anita, as the com- 
manding officer’s daughter, had the honor 
of turning off the lights. Tonight she 
looked her sweetest, wearing a little 
white dancing gown that showed her 
satin-slippered feet. With Broussard 
escorting her, Anita walked the length of 
the long ballroom to the point where, 
with one touch of the hand every light 
went out in an instant of time, and the 
ballroom was plunged into the blackness 
of darkness and the stillness of silence. 


The band then played softly the delici- 
ous waltz “Auf Wiedersehen,” with its 
sweet promise of eternal meeting. 


On the stroke of twelve came a great 
roar and reverberance from the outside 
and a dazzling flash of light blazed in at 
the window from a feu de joie on the 
plaza. At the same moment, the young 
bugler played the splendid fanfare that 
welcomes the dawn, the reveillé. Brous- 
sard and Anita, looking into each others’ 
smiling eyes, began the new year of their 
perfect happiness with the joyous echo 
of the silver trumpet proclaiming the 
coming of the sunrise. 
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The ‘Theaters in New York 


A Clever Comedy 


LEVERNESS is the besetting sin 
C and excellence of Mr. William Som- 

erset Maugham. His cleverness 
usually centers around a very frail plot, 
and this frailty is so over-worked that 
toward the end of his plays Mr. Maugham 
usually fizzles out. 

In Caroline, which the programme calls 
a light comedy, we have the English play- 
wright’s attempt to give us what I am 
pleased to call a romantic burlesque. In 
the hands of a serious dramatist, Caro- 
line would have been called the modern 
tragedy of middle age, even though the 
satirical lines are more biting and mirth 
provoking than sentimentally appealing. 
The papers in discussing Caroline com- 
pared it with the work of Oscar Wilde. 
But whereas Mr. Maugham has Wilde’s 
pernicious habit of being clever at the 
risk of sacrificing character, he has none 
of Wilde’s flexibility of humor. He has 
not the social standard or sympathy that 
Wilde at times exhibited in his plays. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that 
Caroline is fraught with all of the faults 
of Mr. Maugham, as a playwright, and 
with all of his excellencies, this comedy 
has to struggle for an existence. This 
struggle would end rapidly were it not 
for the very brilliant acting on the part 
of Miss Margaret Anglin in the title 
role. The mere telling of the plot of 
Caroline would be a thankless task, for 
it has no real plot. It has brilliant talk, 
which descends at times to platitudes and 
stereotyped situations, but which centers 
on a theme that in years gone by Caro- 
line loved one Robert Oldham, but, as 
happens in real life, she marries another 
man whom she does not love. For years 
she lives with this secret romance buried 
in her heart, waiting for the time when 
a kind Providence will remove her hus- 
band. This happens at last, and Caroline 
wakes up to the fact that the love she has 
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treasured for Robert is no longer warm 
with the strength of youth. The most il- 
luminating speech in the play is the one 
in which Caroline’s doctor diagnoses her 
illness as “a severe attack of middle age.” 

The play is filled with none of the milk 
of human kindness—which even satire 
should have. When the curtain falls on 
the last act, we do not know whether Mr. 
Maugham liked Caroline or did not. He 
leaves us in an unsettled state. The de- 
lightful thing about satire is that a 
dramatist usually tells us on which side 
of the fence his sympathy is; and then 
rollicks and shoots his arrows in what- 
ever direction his wit wanders. The fault 
of Caroline is that none of its characters 
commands our sympathy. They are sim- 


ply obedient puppets parading Mr. Maug- 
ham’s wit. And how he does love to 
talk! That is the consuming fault of 
Caroline. Not that we love talk less, but 
that we love character more. 


A Good Actor and a Poor 
Play 


R. EDWARD KNOBLAUCH is the 
M author of Paganini, in which Mr. 
Arliss has been playing for many 
months past. It is a disappointment both 
in its dramatic quality and as the vehicle 
for Mr. Arliss. For while all the es- 


sential traits of Paganini’s character are 
suggested by the situations in Mr. Knob- 
lauch’s comedy, there is no effort, on his 
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part, as a playwright, to take care of 
the dramatic incidents in his story. Hav- 
ing probably seen the Disraeli of Mr. 
Arliss, he has relied too much on that 
actor’s personality for the delineation of 
Paganini’s character. The consequence 
is that anyone who has read the very 
romantic and florid biography of the 
world’s greatest violinist will realize what 
opportunities Mr. Knoblauch has let slip. 

On the other hand, Mr. Arliss, finding 
himself with a play containing the flim- 
siest romantic plot and the weakest dra- 
matic situations, has been at a loss to 
do anything more than to rely on his 
mannerisms as Disraeli, the only differ- 
ence being that as Paganini he has a 
violin in his hands. One can see that 
Mr. Arliss has read a great deal about 
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Paganini, about his irritableness, his un- 
certain moral character, his deep devo- 
tion to a son who might have been made 
a character in the play if Mr. Knoblauch 
had used any imagination whatsoever. 
But Mr. Arliss evidently lost interest in 
painting the portrait of Paganini. If 
the sketch by Landseer is a good likeness 
of the famous violinist, Mr. Arliss failed 
to copy even that, no doubt arguing that 
he would not look well in side-whiskers. 

The announcement that during Mr. Ar- 
liss’s New York engagement, he will put 
on a new play and revive an old one, 
leads us to believe that he has not had 
very much faith in Paganini—nor have 
we. 

Mr. Knoblauch has given us many of- 
ferings with elements of good in them, 
but he must realize that when he selects 
an historical character like Paganini, he 
must give us something more than a mere 
frivolous love-story. While Paganini’s 
life was full of frivolity and artistic tem- 
perament, there was enough picturesque- 
ness and drama in it, according to ac- 
counts of him, to make a splendid por- 


trait for Mr. Arliss. Miss Margery 
Maude is the leading woman of the com- 
pany. 


Mr. Otis Skinner as an 
Organ Grinder 


ISTER ANTONIO is a very bad 

play by Mr. Booth Tarkington. 

It is conventional in its Man 
from Home qualities, in its picture of a 
narrow Pennsylvania village, and in ev- 
erything except in the character of An- 
tonio Camaradonio, a part constructed 
for the colorful acting of Mr. Skinner. 
We have never seen that gentleman to 
better advantage than in this part, freer 
from those personal mannerisms which, 
from time to time, mark his work. Mister 
Antonio is filled with the sunshiny phil- 
osophy of the Italian organ-grinder, who 
having a comfortable fortune of his own, 
and dreaming of the vineyards of Sor- 
rento, wanders the country over and is 
able to wake a village up to the nar- 
rowness of its ways. 

The story of this frail little comedy 
is highly improbable. But we forgive 
that when we see what an excellent ve- 
hicle it is for Mr. Skinner. As a sheer 
matter of acting, his facial expression, 
from quizzical comedy to romantic emo- 
tion, is a pleasure to watch; and from 
the standpoint of mere external acting, 
his making of a salad-dressing, seated on 
the handle of his organ, is one of the best 
bits of stage business we have seen him 
do for a long while. 

The first act of Mister Antonio would 
make a splendid one-act play. Laid in 
a saloon on Third Avenue, and showing 
how the mayor of a narrow little Penn- 
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sylvania town, when he once strikes a big 
city, can fall into evil ways, it seemed 
as if Mr. Tarkington was going to bite 
deep into the satirical side of American 
life. 

Antonio helps this mayor, who has been 
drunk for several days, and it happens 
that it is this civic potentate who is at 
the head of the snug little village which 
Antonio wakes up in the second act of 
the play. 

From an unusual beginning, Mr. Tar- 
kington sinks into the commonplace—not 
only the commonplace in situation, but 
the commonplace in dialogue, in character 
and in philosophy. It is a disappointing 
piece of workmanship, made agreeable 
only through the picturesqueness of Mr. 
Skinner. 


Thanksg ving Fare in 
Philadelphia 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


George, is merely petrified habit, 

and those who are anxious to move 
Thanksgiving into the early fall so as 
to leave more shopping days between it 
and Christmas declare that it is only “a 
convention” to have it this month. But 
to the minds of most of us Thanksgiving 
is as indissolubly a part of November as 
football, chrysanthemums, turkeys and 
topaz. What is more, this month brings 
to us not only a culinary feast, but a 
theatrical one as well, the sign of Scorpio 
ushering in the first of the big three 
months of the season. 


CC Gocess, is according to W. L. 


And the first course of this Thanksgiv- 
ing Thespian feast. is—the opening of the 
Little Theater. To some people it may 
seem only an hors d’oeuvre, this return 
of the playhouse on Delancey Street to 
the ranks of the professional, but it is a 
most appetizing one at any rate, since 
it will bring the Washington Square 
Players here for a fortnight. Later— 
according to rumor—the Coburn players 
will be seen there and several other out- 
of-town artistic companies which should 
prove a big drawing-card, not only to 
those who have watched the plucky strug- 
gle of the Little Theater, but to the gre=t 
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G. P., that public without which no the- 
ater can get along. 

It is interesting to look back upon the 
various seasons and see how many of 
those who played upon its stage have at- 
tained a big success. Miss Mary Servoss 
is scoring a “hit” on Broadway in Up 
Stairs and Down; Dallas Anderson is 
leading man with Miss Maud Adams; B. 
Iden Payne, who directed the Little The- 
ater for most of the season two years ago, 
is successfully producing a round half- 
dozen of big plays in New York; wher- 
ever one turns the casts of the big suc- 
cesses seem to contain at least one name 
that used to appear upon the programs 
here. 

The Washington Square Players will 
begin their engagement on the sixth of 
this month, and will present eight out of 
the ten plays in their repertoire, four the 
first week and four the second, not the 
least interesting of which will be IJn- 
terior, by Maurice Maeterlinck, and Fu- 
genically Speaking, by Edward Goodman, 
which has, by the way, proved to be one 
of their biggest hits. 


At the Adelphi 


This, however, is only (to continue our 
Lucullian simile), the first course, and 
the oysters and soup are to follow. In- 
cidentally, at the Adelphi, Experience will 
be followed this month by E. H. Sothern 
in If I Were King. 

This is not another farewell tour of 
the great actor. Indeed, he is most 
emphatic in saying that both he and Mrs. 
Sothern (Julia Marlowe) have said all 
their good-byes to the American public, 
and he is now merely working to swell 
the funds of the British Red Cross. 

Sothern is at his best in Jf I Were 
King. The play is indeed so familiar to 
everyone—for everyone has either seen 
it or read Justin Huntly McCarthy’s 
book—that it needs but a word here, and 
while most of us can think of many things 
we would do if we were King, they are 
not the gay and striking things that Vil- 
lon did—Villon, the roystering, thieving 
master poet of France. He was twice 
sentenced to the gallows according to his- 
tory and was saved by the King. Indeed 
King Louis XI is credited with having de- 
clared that he couldn’t afford to hang 
Villon, for while the kingdom could boast 
of a hundred thousand rascals of equal 
eminence, there was no other poet so ac- 
complished in elegant speech and ingen- 
ious reasoning. 

But it was this same wild poet who 
wrote the beautiful prayer to the Virgin 
Mary for his mother, and whose ballad 
of Old-Time Ladies betrays a_ broad 
knowledge of the past, and Mr. Sothern’s 
interpretation of the réle makes both 
“Villons” real. 

He wi!'l have with him the same com- 
pny that appeared in the play in New 
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York, and some of whom played with 
him in its first presentation some fifteen 
years ago. 


At the Lyric 


It would never do to suggest that the 
turkey of the Thanksgiving menu was to 
be found at the Lyric. On the contrary, 
one may find chickens, broilers, squabs 
and all kinds of dainty fare of that sort 
in the two big musical plays that fill up 
the month—but not turkey—and most 
certainly not stuffed with chestnuts! 

The big Winter Garden Passing Show 
of 1916 is most succinctly described by 
its press agent as being “an uproarious 
outburst of spectacle, travesty and song,” 
and indeed its marvelous settings and 
rapid “transformations” are truly an 
“outburst.” 

Of course there are the usual! satires 
upon the fads of the moment, and the 
things both great and small that have 
marked the year, while in addition to its 
scores of pretty girls it has an array of 
stars that would amaze the heavens. 

Irene Franklin and Burton Green, Ed 
Wynn, Florence Moore, John T. Murray, 
Marie Lavarre, Frank Carter, Edgar 
Claridge and Sisters, Swor and Mack, 
Felix Adler, Grace and Berkes, Isabel 
Rodriguez, the Ford Sisters, Saranoff, 
George Baldwin and Company, Greenley 
and Drayton, to say nothing of the Kal- 
aluhi Hawaiians to provide that throb- 
bing ukulela music which seems to have 
taken the entire country by storm. 

Lots of girls and music are also the 
basis of The Girl from Brazil, which is 
a November attraction at the Lyric, but 
which has a real plot and an operatic 
touch in the music. 

Originally it was called “Die Schone 
Schwedin” and had quite a vogue abroad, 
its playwrights being Julius Bremmer 
and Alfred Grunwald. Its present ver- 
sion, however, was made by Edgar Smith, 
Matthew Woodward doing the lyrics and 
Robert Winterberg and Sigmund Rom- 
berg providing the: music. As a result 
there is not much left of the foreign, 
though I am told the new version far 
surpasses the old one. 

The three acts are laid in Stockholm 
and in Rio Janiero, Brazil, and the story 
briefly told concerns a lot of money an 
old woman from Brazil has left in a vault. 
Upon this money depends the importance 
and the prestige of the wealthy family 
of Liverstools, of Stockholm, so they are 
anything but pleased when a fascinating 
niece of the old woman turns up from 
Brazil and demands the fortune. 

Plot and counterplot follow swiftly, as 
the banker seeks to marry off his daugh- 
ter to a man she does not love and also 
falls in love with the girl from Brazil 
himself. Later he complicates matters 
by paying an exorbitant price for a single 
kiss which he never gets, the fair Brazil- 


ian saving her kisses for the man she 
loves. 

Of course both the daughter and the 
girl from Brazil find their true loves in 
the last act, which takes them all to 
Brazil, but there is a lot of fun-making 
and some charming songs before the 
finale is reached. The comedy has a 
good cast, too, including as it does, 
Frances Demarest, Beth Lydy, Dorothy 
Maynard, Maude Odell, Nora White, Dor- 
othy Wahl, George Hassell, Hal Forde, 
Louis A. Simon, John H. Goldsworthy, 
Stuart Jackson and Betty Brown. 

These two big musical shows will, how- 
ever, have a rival at the Forrest, where 
the month opens with the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies. Preparedness and the flag play a 
big part in its swiftly moving panorama 
of big scenes, though George Cohan and 
the Shakespearean tercentenary come in 
for a good deal of clever and satirical 
touches, and Bert Williams is as always 
—Bert Williams! 


At the Garrick 


The really spicy bit of the month’s 
menu will, however, be at the Garrick. 
Here indeed are the olives and the celery 
and the salted almonds, for Abe and 
Mawruss have come back to show Phila- 
delphia what it is like to try and get into 
society from the cloak and suit trade. 

It may be true that America is a 
nation of shop-keepers, as has sometimes 
been said abroad, and also that it is a 
nation of social climbers and nouveaux 
riches, but the Yankee sense of humor 
remains on top and enables even the 
climbers themselves to see the fun of 
Potash and Perlmutter and other plays 
of its ilk. It is not the same play that 
was here before, but it is the same Abe 
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and Mawruss that Montague Glass creat- 
ed in his inimitable stories, and the witty 
lines as well as essentially human sit- 
uations make the comedy one that the 
playgoer cannot afford to overlook. 

It will be followed by Hit the Trail 
Holliday, which is a combination of Billy 
Sunday and George Cohan. At first 
glance one wouldn’t say that such a com- 
bination was possible, but it is, and the 
result is a tremendously successful farce 
with some excellent character work. As 
it stands now the play is essentially a 
Cohan farce, but the idea, so I am told, 
originated with two young playwrights, 
Guy Bolton and George Middleton, and 
between them they have created in “Hol- 
liday” a type that reflects humorously and 
yet respectfully “Billy Sunday.” Of 
course the man is not deliberately copied 
from the great evangelist, though some 
of Mr. Sunday’s exploits are said to be 
woven into the plot, but it is the lines and 
the character work that make the comedy 
an excellent one. 

The scenes are laid in a small town in 
New England and the principal person- 
ages are the village expressman; the 
hotel proprietor; a suffragette widow and 
a manicure girl who is the daughter of 
a minister. Holliday himself (whose 
name is Billy is a “gifted” dispenser of 
cocktails and the part is played by Fred 
Niblo. Mr. Niblo, who has only recently 
returned from several years in Australia, 
is a brother-in-law of George Cohan and 
is remembered here not only for his work 
in vaudeville, but with the Roger Broth- 
ers. He also did some exploring in the 
heart of Africa, and got some remarkable 
pictures and material for lectures, but all 
that is an old story and this will be his 
first appearance here as a comedy star 
—that is, to the best of my knowledge. 

With him in the cast are Hazel Lowry, 
Lorena Atwood, Laura Bennett, Mac M. 
Barnes, Purnell B. Pratt, Thomas Irwin, 
John D. O’Hara, Harold Grau and many 


others. 
At the Broad 


But if these plays are the relish, what 
is one to call Miss Laurette Taylor, who 
comes to the Broad this month? She 
has long been “Peg O’ My Heart” to 
everyone, but now she appears in a new 
play and a character play at that, taking 
the réle of the mother of a nineteen-year- 
old boy. It was written for her by Mart- 
ley Manners and is called The H 
Life, and it certainly gives her v 
opportunity to show both her versatility 
and her emotional qualities. 


At B. F. Keith's 


But all of the stars are by no mear 
at the legitimate houses, for Keith’s tops 
the Thanksgiving fare with real waln 
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and wine in its array of headliners. To 
begin with, Grace La Rue comes during 
the early part of the month, and those 
who remember her clever work in both 
“Madame Troubadour” and “Betsy” will 
not wonder at her success in the “two a 
day.” She has some new songs and in- 
cidentally frocks to make the women 
envious. The same thing may be said 
about Dorothy Jardon, who has also for- 
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saken the realms of musical comedy to 
star in vaudeville, while another attrac- 
tion of this Thanksgiving month will be 
none other than Nat Goodwin in a new 
and clever skit. 

Beatrice Herford is also coming to 
Keith’s and this feast in itself is rounded 
up with Alexander Carr and his company. 
Philadelphians are not so familiar with 
Mr. Carr as with the other stars men- 
tioned, but his life history reads like a 
romance. He was born in Russia some 
thirty odd years ago and was the son of 
a Rabbi. Later the family emigrated to 
America, landing at San Francisco. 
Young Carr was, however, no more than 
twelve when he ran away and joined 
the “Kickapoo Medicine Company” for 
which he was lecturer, though, I believe, 
they have another name for that sort of 

turing in the vernacular. From the 
Indian medicine men young Carr grad- 

ited to the property room in a small 
theater in St. Paul where to wile away 
the time he also sang ballads on amateur 
night. From then on his career moved 
ewiftly. He drifted to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, after one or two small theatrical 
engagements, where at one time he sang 


twenty-four times a day to ear his sal- 
ary! Another turn of the wheel forced 
him into street singing at Louisville, 
Kentucky, but this was his last bad luck, 
for after that he went into burlesque, 
scored a big success and later joined 
Weber and Fields, and in 1904 was made 
the star in Wine, Woman and Song, and 
now heads his own company in vaude- 
ville with a good many years to go before 
he is forty! 

This is by no means his first appear- 
ance in Philadelphia, although he cannot 
claim to be such a veteran as Nat Good- 
win, whose full name, by the way, is 
Nathaniel Carl, and who began his career 
as a clerk in a dry goods shop. To be 
sure, he only lasted for two months be- 
fore he went into an upholstery shop and 
stayed one month and then forsook the 
whole thing for the stage, but he claims 
to have begun by trying to keep away 
from the Theater, at any rate. 


At the Walnut 


At the Walnut Street Theater this 
month also brings some of the biggest 
plays of the season, beginning with The 
Woman Who Paid. This striking and 
dramatic picture of a woman’s life will 
be followed by Fox and Steward in Keep 
Moving, Broadway After Dark and My 
Mother’s Rosary completing the month’s 
bills at the famous old playhouse where 
the new scale of prices and the big pro- 
ductions are drawing packed houses daily. 

And that rounds out the theatrical feast 
except, of course, for the nuts and raisins 
and the cigar—of the movies. 





Rosalie Mathieu 
With the Washington Square Players 
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XXIX 
The Victor’s Gate 


ONG before I had finished she had 
L subsided to a low sobbing, her 
head upon her arms there on the 

table in the twilit room. 

My heart bled for her. I felt myself 
a brute, a monster—as one whose hand 
had stricken down a child. In her white 
face there had been no sign of scorn, of 
loathing, only what seemed wonder and a 
frightened grief. 

And of a sudden she had dropped there, 
like a flower broken at the stem. 

It was more than I could bear. Jf she 
had only reproached me, only said one 
bitter word! 

If she could only forgive me before I 
went my way! Yet I knew I could not 
mock her by the asking; I must not in- 
sult her with another speech. 

And yet to hear her speak just once! 

And so I stood lingering, drooping, 
fingering my shabby old derby, knowing 
I must go now, yet wistful for a last 
word. 

I turned, my glance ranging through 
the long windows, down the stone ter- 
race, past the drowsing sentinel lions 
that had not served to keep out Death 
and Grief. Beyond these, but glamorous 
now, except for its diamond glitter, the 
ancient fountain with its mossy bowls, 
dripping, dripping! And faraway in the 
purpling haze the high square brick 
tower in its tiny lake, but fading now 
like the last turret of a crumbling castle 
of dreams. Fading, too, the domed green- 
house just this side but gleaming still, 
just as it had that afternoon, scarce a 
month before, when I had stood here, 
leering after her, harkening sardonically 
to her joy. 

And now— 

Ah, now there was her weeping in my 
ear—and, oh, the difference to me! 

She stirred, her head lifting on her 
hand. 

“You—you are going?” 

Her voice was dull—all choked with 
grief. Yet in it was no note unkind. 

“Aye, Je— Yes, madam,” I stam- 
mered; “I mean miss—yes, I’m going 
now.” How kind, how good of her to 
speak to me! 

“Where?” she breathed. 

Where, indeed! I had not thought about 
it—I could not know. Into the night 
somewhere—and on my way— 

“Where?” she asked again. 

I looked at her, trying to summon some 
: 20r lie, but failed. 
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“God knows” and I dropped my head, 
thinking of my lad I'd lost. 

I saw her little handkerchief sweep her 
eyes—once only, for she was choking 
back her tears. It came to me how brave 
she strove to be, and still how kind, how 
generous to me because of my weight of 
years. 

“And—and have you any money?” 

The old, old cry of the world! the old, 
old, ever-present first thought in all life’s 
times of joy or grief! 

“Aye—quite enough!” And I lifted my 
head, smiling, knowing I fain must trick 
her there, or else her pitying bounty 
would be pressed on me. 

Again the silence seemed to dismiss 
me, and I turned. 

But her voice came, wistful, once again. 

“And you have to go on now—alone?” 

Alone? Ah, no! 

I shook my head, wondering if she 
would understand. 

“T know,” she whispered with a little 
sobbing catch of breath. “Oh, I know!” 

She looked at me miserably, and then 
of a sudden her face dropped within her 
hands. 

“Dick! Dick!” she moaned. “Oh, I 
can’t bear it! I can’t—I can’t go on!” 

Now as I looked upon her misery I for- 
got the gulf between her and my shame. 
I felt only yearning fatherhood; I re- 
membered only pitying love. It even 
passed from me in that moment that I 
was an outcast priest; and drawing near, 
I laid my hand upon her head and blessed 
her, praying for her the peace of God 
that passeth all understanding. 

And then through a mist and rain I 
plunged blindly to the door, only to find 
myself clasped in tight embrace—locked 
in what. seemed bands. of steel. 

“Dominie! Dominie!” a voice was cry- 
ing in my ear. A dear, beloved voice 
that I had thought to never hear again— 
his own. . . . And now another clinging 
to me, and before my eyes a face like 
Marjorie’s—the face of one who smiled 
and wept, and laughed again, like sun- 
shine playing through an April rain... . 
What did it mean? What was it all? 

I could not understand. But of a sud- 
den I began to tremble. 

“Danny!” I faltered. 

Jean nodded, drawing him to her with 
her other arm. 

“anny,’” she said, looking from me 
to him with eyes ashine, “and Dick!” 


Very patient with me, those two dear 
children, sitting there with me between, 
each trying in a breath to tell me all the 


story of their beautiful, benevolent con- 
spiracy! } 

For such it had been—a conspiracy! 

A conspiracy to entangle a poor, em- 
bittered old fellow in a situation where 
he must needs find of his own accord that 
which they had faith he never had lost— 
the divine spark of manhood which does 
not ever quite die in any of us. 

“Least of all in you, poor dear,” sighed 
Jean; “you who have never been cap- 
able of a crime in all your life!” 

I looked down—shrinking, remember- 
ing the brand my countrymen had placed 
upon my name. 

“There were others who thought differ- 
ently, my child’—and, oh, I could speak 
gently of it now and without bitterness, 
for God surely had been good to me. 
“There were only a few who—” 

I broke off to look at Danny, then at 
that which he had unfolded for me to 
read. Yet when I had recognized the 
two great official seals I could not hold 
it in my quivering hand. 

“Nice thing, I don’t think!” Danny was 
saying, indignantly; “this thing of pard- 
oning a man for what they’ve found out 
he never did!” 

“Danny!” 

But there was more. My cup of joy 
was not yet full, it seemed. It was over- 
flow in the discovery that not only was 
I rehabilitated by state, but Church as 
well. 

“Your bishop has been camping on the 
neck of the Home Secretary for months, 
setting him crazy trying to find some 
trace of you. The papers over there have 
been full of your case— Oh, there’s no 
end of a lovely row!”—complacently. 
“Even a certain great Personage has 
taken a hand and—” 

“Wait!” I cried, chokingly. 

I had to have time to think—to take 
it in; I was all bewildered—in a dream. 

Yet it was a beautiful dream, if such it 
was; a dream filled with a brightness that 
never was on land or sea; a dream that 
touched me with a wondrous awe. 

My lips moved. A glow suffused my 
soul—a warmth that seemed a love for 
all mankind; a charity for all who 
faltered, erred, or fell. I knew the 
fatherhood of God. 

He shall call upon me and I will ans- 
wer him; I will be with him in troubie; 
I will deliver him, and honor him. 

It whispered to me now—the text of 
the last sermon my lips had ever 
preached. 

Looking back, I think the hardest thing 
of all for me to grasp was that there was 
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no “Danny.” Strive as I might, I could 
not get hold of it that my young pal was 
really Dick—Dick, who was not only not 
at the bottom of the sea, but had never 
been to sea at all. 

My mind kept straying to the marvel 
the while I heard the story of the old 
friend whom Danny had met in New 
York, and who had been wondrously re- 
stored to health by just getting out and 
roughing it, living the life of the open 
—tramping the broad highways of his 
native land. 

“It listened good to me,” my lad ex- 
plained, “so I let Europe go and tried it— 
only”—here he grinned at Jean—“I went 
him one better.” 

Surely, for his had been the whimsical 
inspiration to make it a vacation of spirit 
as well as of body—‘“to let himself go” 
in easy comradery with other carefree 
vagabonds and reveling gleefully in 
strange friendships made through seem- 
ing, but not actual, capitulation of prin- 
ciples. This it was that had made him 
into the “new man” that others had 
marked; this freshening and broadening 
and humanizing through the study, with- 
out prejudice, of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. 

And to think that Jean had known of 
this year of wandering vagabondage— 
had kept in touch with him all the 
while! 

“But the post-cards from abroad?” I 
faltered; “the ‘Castleman’ whom Carle- 
ton Drummond saw lowered into the 
sea?” 

Danny’s face shadowed. 

“My old professor, Dominie,” he said. 

And then I learned of his gift at the 
last moment of his round-the-world 
tickets, his passport and hotel coupons, 
to this lonely old scohlar, feeble and 
bending and waiting the ending, but 
possessed of a great yearning to see just 
once the strange lands beyond the sea 
of which he had read and dreamed 
through long years of scholarship and 
poverty. 

“I got the post-cards at a department 
store,” said Danny, artlessly, “and I 
cooked up some ‘incident’ for each—that 
is, with the Professor’s help. He knew 
the dope to use.” 

All this, that his mad enterprise might 
not be suspected at home or he be ex- 
posed to ridicule if it prematurely failed. 

“No joking; there was one time, at 
the start, when I thought it was all off.” 
Danny looked at me slyly. “It was up 
on the old Boston post-road,” he 
prompted 

A memory thrilled me. 
mean when I—” 

He nodded. “When you found me in 
the snow, wandering all off the road— 
feverish and half nutty.” He patted my 
hand, looking at Jean. “And he pulled 
me through; spent every cent he had 
on me. Didn’t you, old chap?”—proud- 


“Not—you 


ly—‘“and I let him. And he just landed!” 

“It was nothing,” I mumbled, still 
dazed. 

“Oh no”—dryly—‘“just a little thing! 
Saved my life, that’s all.” Whereupon 
Jean folded my hand in both of hers. 

And I had thought his whiteness pris- 
on pallor! I looked at him wonderingly, 
remembering he had told me so. 

He shook his head ruefully. “I had to 
fool you, old man”—penitently; “it was 
the only way. You were so hard, so bit- 
ter—so turned against every—” 

“I know,” I whispered, my head down. 
How blind I had been—how far astray! 

Jean pressed my hand. “You see,” she 
said, “he was selfish; he wanted to keep 
his ‘pal.’” 

Looking back now, many things were 
clear. I saw how the boy had guarded 
my every act, protecting me from myself 
and from others; had beguiled my confi- 
dence through the play-acting that was 
his delight. And all the while he was 
luring my feet nearer and nearer to his 
home in Tennessee. The wonder of the 
loving plot—and Jean a party to it!” 

“And nobody fooled but me!” I mut- 
tered, half sadly. 

Jean looked at her lover oddly. “You 
are forgetting another, father,” she said 
to me, softly, and I followed her glance 
at Danny. His face had fallen to a 
troubled gravity. 

“My cousin,” he said, soberly. 

Indeed, I had forgotten Dr. Chilton. 

And now I was to learn how my lad, 
easy-going and generous as he had ever 
been with this, his only relative, had 
been of another mind as to the trans- 
gression toward Jean in the destruction 
of the will. 

Wherefore, his resentment had taken 
shape in a unique scheme of punishment 
of his cousin—one_ characteristically 
whimsical. This was nothing less than 
deliberately nourishing in the doctor’s 
mind—still struggling with its mystery— 
the conviction that he was, after all, only 
a clever adventurer, possessed of a 
strange likeness, withal unlikeness, to 
the ‘dead’ Castleman. Hence the artfully 
artless slips, lapses, and inadvertencies 
by which his cousin’s suspicions had been 
forced into quick germination, affording 
my young pal malicious glee. 

“He knows the truth now, Dominie,” 
said Danny, with a sigh, “and he is a 
broken man. I am giving him still 
another chance, but in another field— 
another state. So don’t worry; you'll 
never see him again.” 

I smiled a bit dubiously. “I hope he 
won’t come to England, Danny.” 

“England!” And then those two dear 
children laughed in my face. 
“Listen, Dominie,” said my lad; “you are 
going to England, but with Jean and 
me”—he smiled at her—“in June—in 
May, if I have my way; but after that—” 

“You’re coming back to your own 


home at Winnicrest and live with us 
for ever and for ever—” 

“Jean dear, I—” But her fingers lay 
upon my lips. 

“But me no buts, sir”—imperiously. 
“Why, you’ve already promised! 

Why, certainly you did”—indignantly, 
aggrievedly—“that day you sat on the big 
stone below the Victor’s Gate.” 

I laughed. How like my little Mar- 
jorie with her pretty wiles! 

“Sure you did, Dominie,” said Danny. 
“I remember her telling me.” 

“You see?” Jean smiled archly. 
“You have just forgotten.” 

And I began to wonder. There were 
so many things I had forgotten. 

“So I’m glad that’s settled,” said 
Danny, cheerily. “Say, great Scott! Do 
you know we’re all sitting here like 
owls in the dark!” He stood up. 

“Dick, I told them not to light up, be- 
cause—you know!” 

I understood—as I knew that he did. 
It had been her fine consideration not to 
expose my ragamuffin dress to the curi- 
ous eyes of the servants. Her aunt and 
the Judge, I knew, were at Miss Eu- 
genia’s. 

“And we were to go by for them,” 
Danny said to Jean. He appeared to re- 
flect, perplexed. “Now, let’s see—”’ In 
the wan light he grimaced sheepishly at 
me. 

And I saw the dilemma, as I saw its 
solution. It was again their thought for 
me; and the only thing to do, as I an- 
nounced, was for me to go back by the 
short-cut, even as I had come. 

“Now, that’s it!”—and Jean hailed the 
solution eagerly—“and I’ll go back with 
you, father.” 

I voiced protest: “No, no, Jean; you 
must go with Danny.” 

But these two dear ones would not 
have it. No, she must go with me. 

“Pals first!” said Jean, rougishly. 

Now as we traveled joyously back 
along the old turnpike we came at last 
to the rocky hill that Danny and I had 
climbed at the end of that weary day. 
And I had to show Jean where my lad had 
stood, grinning back at me, crying that it 
was the last hill, “the very last hill I 
would have to climb.” 

“The very last, poor dear,” said Jean, 
tremulously; “but, oh, it was a big one, 
wasn’t it?” 

I inclined my head. “And through the 
gloom, Jean.” I turned; showing her. 

“I know”—tenderly—“but then the 
light was coming—just as now. For 
look!” 

And she pointed. 

In the east, gold-fringed clouds cur- 
tained thinly the approach of the Queen 
of Night, while before her royal way was 
being spread a carpet worthy for her 
dainty feet to tread. It lay unrolled 
from zenith to horizon, a fabric blue-black 
and of velvet softness, broidered with 
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gems of every hue—diamonds and rubies 
and sapphires, patterned in bijoutry be- 
yond compare; solitaires and clusters— 
necklaces, tiaras ,and diadems. Here and 
there there clung to the silky pile a 
smudge of formless white—a_ shining 
spatter of jewel-dust sprayed from the 
grinding-wheel of the Master Artificer. 

And I remembered those lesser jewels 
of which I had heard that night and 
which I had thought I coveted. 

A diamond fell, afar. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it?” Jean said. 
“I mean God’s world.” 

Now as we wound upward we drew 
near to the dark barrier that I had found 
that night was the end of the road. Look- 
ing ahead, I thought of the grim iron 
gate and its vine-locked pillars that had 
confronted us there in such uncompro- 
mising silence. 

But now, instead of silence, there was 
the sound of blows—the chopping of an 
ax, the scraping ring of a shovel. I 
heard voices, too—Danny’s and Uncle 
Alex’s. And again, as that night, there 
was the shine of a lantern. 

Then all at once, at my side, Jean’s 
yodel sounded. 

It- was answered by a shout from 
Danny: 

“All right!” 

A crash of something falling, and Uncle 
Alex’s voice came. 

“Dat’s de last, Mister Dick!”—excited- 
ly. “Now!” 

And of a sudden the night’s peace was 
split by a wild shriek—the scream of 
iron upon iron, grinding against the rust 
of years. 

And then a cry from Jean. 

“Come, father” and she pulled upon 
my hand. 

“What is it?” The same question I 
had asked there that evening that seemed 
so long ago. 


And now, as then, I found the answer 
was—a gate. 

But this time it was a gate that yawned, 
wide-armed, to welcome me within. Be- 
yond lights twinkled brilliantly. 

I gasped, dismayed. 

“The Victor’s Gate! Why, Danny lad, 
I thought it was never to be oponed—” 

“Till the victor comes home to Winni- 
crest!” They chorused it together. 

And then through it they swept me— 
into their homes, their hearts. 


And now, as I sit out here under the 
magnolias, nearing the last lines of my 
story—that long writing of the book 
about it all that Danny and Jean say is 
to make my fortune—it is hard for me to 
realize that it is nearly a year and a 
half since I came to Winnicrest. 

Yet so it is, and nearly a year since 
that other May time when I married Jean 
and Danny; moreover, nearly six months 
since we all came home from that beau- 
tiful, wonderful visit to England. 

And now over these Tennessee hills the 
wild mustard is spangled again—platins 
of gold on spreads of velvet green. Again 
above me the fresh young leaves of the 
magnolias are peeping forth timidly from 
their folded sheaths. The broad, dark 
leaves, having served their mission 
through the winter’s gloom, are weaving 
their shroud upon the ground. Uncle 
Alex, pityingly, is gathering them into 
little piles with his rake, heaping them 
to burn. For the old man will work, de- 
spite all scoldings of Jean and Danny. 

And now from the house comes the 
sweet music of a baby’s laugh. I think 
of Miss Eugenia, dead a week, and who 
was to have been its godmother at its 
christening today. 

“The old leaves are falling, Uncle Alex, 
giving place to new.” 

“Yes, sir,” and he looks at me question- 


(The End) 





ingly, wistfully. “Ev’yt’ing seems a- 
gwine an’ a-comin’; a-comin’ an’ a- 
gwine.” 

He draws near, bending mysteriously. 

_“Dey’s makin’ a great ’miration dere 
in de hous erbout w’at dey gwinter have 
you christ’n dat baby.” Saffron lights 
twinkle in his faded eyes. “Huh! I 
reckon you ’ain’t got no idee w’at it is, has 
you?” 

I confess my ignorance smilingly, but 
I am guessing it will be “Richard,” and 
say so. 

“No, sir’—with head cocked—‘“no, 
*tain’t! I ’uz wishin’ I could tell you, but 
I promise’ I ain’t gwinter say a word. 
Dis got ter be a complete surprise, Miss 
Jean says; she ain’t gwinter give you de 
name till de ver’ las’ minute.” 

“Oh” An inspiration floods my dark- 
ness. “I know; it’s ‘Danny’!” 

“Umph!”—with contempt. “Dey ain’t 
nobody in our fam’ly wid no such name as 
dat!” Then he wabbles joyously. “I 
cayn’t tell you nuthin’. but Car’line say 
dis mornin’ she boun’ you gwinter drap 
dat chile plum smack w’en dey tell you 
it ter be named ‘John Blair.’ ” 

“No.” 

From afar comes Aunt Caroline’s sum- 
mons—long-drawn, imperative, “Alex! 
... aw-w-w, Alex!” 

“Comin’!” And Uncle Alex drops rake, 
shuffling away, muttering, “Ev’yt’ing a- 
comin’ an’ a-gwine!” 

Aye, and soon I shall be “a-gwine,” 
too!” But, oh, thank God for those who 
are coming still and for the one will bear 
my name. They are calling me, the wife 
of my youth and my little— 

“Father”—I hear a far-off voice— 
“we are waiting for you!” And I see a 
white flash through the trees—Jean’s 
arm. “Father!” 

“Coming!” I call. 

And I go to give my name to Danny’s 
boy. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 
Fhe Dark Tower* 


T's discriminating fiction reader 


will regard Phyllis Bottome as 

something of a discovery. Her 
book, The Dark Tower, is readily dis- 
tinguishable as the work of a careful 
writer, who loves the management of 
words and knows how to express what 
she has to say in the most delightfully 
choice fashion. 

One does not grow enthusiastic over 
The Dark Tower as a story. Starting out 
to portray, with an easy humor not un- 
touched by irony, the hopelessly quarrel- 
some family of an English ’squire, Miss 
Bottome takes her strange hero to Davos, 
where he is supposed to throw off the in- 
cipient ravages of tuberculosis, and in- 
volves him in a love-story which has the 
power to irritate more than to please. 

This quixotic hero, having married in 
haste, and having repented of the mar- 
riage, in less leisure than haste, essays 
to build up his fallen ideals at the shrine 
of a brave little girl whose sympathies 
respond to him at their first meeting. Not 
being able to marry her, and not being 
of the stuff of which the typical villain 
is made, it occurs to him that she would 
make just the wife for his best friend. 
Therefore, he works to accomplish this 
eminently desirable conclusion to his own 
unhappy love-affair, but the War hap- 
pens along and Fate takes the thread of 
the romance into her own hands. We 
leave the results for the reader to get for 
him or herself. 


The W ond erful Yeart 


R. LOCKE never disappoints. 
M That is his distinction. In the 
new novel for which we have 
waited with eager expectation, he creates 


a unique and not entirely unhumorous 
situation out of which grow romance and 


*The Dark Tower. By Phyllis Bot- 
tome. The Century Company. 

tThe Wonderful Year. By William J. 
Locke. John Lane Company. 


drama and the rich development of hu- 
man character. 

A girl and a man, both facing the 
problem of existence, both ambitious—the 
girl daring and the man a trifle slow— 
undertake to follow the prescription of 
a “dispenser of happiness,” a strange old 
man in the Latin Quarter of Paris, and 
so take a bicycle tour through southern 
France, ending up in a quaint little vil- 
lage where their real lives seem to begin. 

There is enough of surprise in the tale 
to make it undesirable to disclose the 
facts of it. Mr. Locke has brought into 
being a group of people natural enough 
to be convincing, yet unusual enough to be 
absorbingly interesting. He lets them 
work out their own story, in a way that 
is at different times pathetic, amusing and 
intensely dramatic. _He emphasizes the 
truth that to live does not presuppose a 
necessity for riches; he shows how love 
may flower in the most untoward cir- 
cumstances; and he takes a little rise 





Phyllis Bottome 
Author of The Dark Tower 


out of the conventionally minded by prov- 
ing that a disregard of the conventions 
may be perfectly harmless and even 
wholesome. 

The ease with which Mr. Locke con- 
trives a tale, and the satisfaction which 
he invariably gives to those who are 
particular in the matter of word usage, 
for instance, make his books a real treat 
at all times. 


Lady Connie* 


HE War has done things to the 
average English writer. There is 


an intensity of thought in many of 
the new novels that has long been absent 
from English books. There is an absence 
of cynicism, and a growth in the mood 
of seeking for the highest in character 
that are very obvious to those who have 
foilowed the books from the English 
presses for the last few years. 

Mrs. Ward has done more than a few 
books in which the religion, the politics 
and the social life of England have been 
reflected as only one who has lived in the 
midst of their more strenuous develop- 
ments could reflect them. Our quarrel 
with Mrs. Ward has been that in so many 
cases she has sacrificed the human ele- 
ment of her story to the effort of por- 
traying things as they are. Or, going 
to the other extreme, she has indulged 
in a melodrama that was not, to say the 
least, worthy of her quality as a skilled 
writer. 

In Lady Connie Mrs. Ward treats us to 
a most delightful disappointment. 

Here is real heart interest, real ro- 
mance, and all of it is given us in a form 
that interests and stirs and touches us 
vitally. 

Into the quiet of old Oxford town 
comes Connie, fresh from the Continent, 
accustomed to all that money can buy, 
and taking as her right the homage of 
every man, significant or otherwise. She 


*Lady Connie. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Hearst’s International Library 
Company. 
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plays havoc with the well-ordered lives 
of her uncle and cousins, and causes 
more than a little heartache by her 
beauty and her haughtiness. 

But deep within Connie the forces of 
womanhood have begun to develop. One 
man alone has reached her soul. And he 
seems bent upon proving himself all that 
is least worthy. From the beginning 
Douglas Falloden strikes fire from Con- 
nie; she resists him, she resents him, but 
in the end she knows that she will bow 
to him. 

Meanwhile things happen—in spite of 
Oxford. Douglas takes part in a prank 
that is not all for fun, but has his in- 
fatuation for Connie in his motive for 
it. A tragedy results that sobers both 
Douglas and Connie. On the heels of 
it comes misfortune to Douglas in the 
ruin of his father. The high-spirited boy, 
bent upon the conquering of the world 
through sheer arrogance, is confronted 
by the need of facing the problems of life 
likeaman. If only he could have Connie! 
—that becomes the cry of his heart. But 
he has offended his lady beyond the 
reaches of forgiveness. 

Connie herself helps to find the solu- 
tion of the problem. She, too, has left 
irresponsible girlhood behind her. She 
loves Douglas, buf he must be worthy be- 
fore she will give him her love. It is a 
gradual transformation in character that 
brings about the quietly happy climax. 
Without straining for effect Mrs. Ward 
makes the girl an instrument to develop 
the best in the man. She turns the 
tragedy into a vehicle for the trying 
out of new experiments in the method of 
living. It is a strong but sweet demon- 
stration of the possibilities of the human 
soul to shape itself in the image of the 
divine. 

There is no preaching in Lady Connie. 
It is story—real, vivid and insistent for 
response. This is what life is and what 
it may be if men and women use their 
gifts to mould their destinies. 


Fondie* 


HIS is an English story and the 

I principal character is the slow, 

sure, deeply poetic Fondie, house- 
painter and fiddler, who alone in his vil- 
lage understands the principles of char- 
ity and self-sacrifice. 

The girl in the book is the daughter of 
the vicar. She is a creature of mistakes 
which in the end cost her life. By a 
twist of Fate she drowns herself at the 
very moment in which they are searching 
for her to tell her that the man respor- 
sible for her unborn child has confessed 
his responsibility and is ready to make 
restitution. 

In many ways this is a trying story, 


*Fondie. By Edward C. Booth. D. 
Appleton & Co. 
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in spite of the facts that its author has 
the gift for creating for atmosphere. and 
that now and then he introduces a mas- 
terly bit of character study. 


The Daughter Pays* 


E are accustomed to the stere- 
W. otyped romance with which 

Mrs. Baillie Reynolds has 
regaled us in past years. She has the 
knack of being entertaining, but she rare- 
ly bears analysis. The Daughter Pays 
somewhat upsets our preconceived no- 
tions of this novelist and her work. It 
has a new strength; it almost has a pur- 
pose; and it shows a real development in 
the art of characterization and the ability 
to build up a dramatic scene. 

We shall not tell the story. It deals 
with English life, the central motif being 
the sacrifice which a charming girl makes 
for the sake of a frivolous and irrespon- 
sible mother and a small sister and broth- 
er, in a time when the family fortunes 
seem to make some sacrifice necessary. 
How the girl wins where it is intended 
that she shall lose, becomes the feature 
of a love-story that is singularly winsome 
and rather unique in its main characteris- 
tics. 

Even the writing of this book calls for 
a word of commendation. It is done with 
unusual care for form and artistic prin- 


ciples. 
Profit and Losst 


RS. BARR has returned to the 
M land of her childhood for the 
setting of her latest tale. It is 
the love-story of a young Scotchman, 
who, although fortunate in belonging to 
a wealthy family, sets out to make his 
own way in the world. His youthful en- 
gagement, which is broken by the girl 
whose ambition and selfishness lead her 
into forsaking Jan to marry a titled Eng- 
lishman, tends to destroy forever any 
kindly characteristics with which he was 
originally endowed. He becomes more 
and more involved in money affairs, and 
not until he meets with serious reverses 
does he get a glimpse of anything which 
is not measured by its material value. 
The story is typical of the excellent 
work which has been done so many times 
by this most prolific of writers. 


Dead Yesterday! 


HE author of this book has given 
I us a highly-finished picture of life 
in London in the early days of the 
War. She deals with that semi-Bohemian 
‘class-ef men ard women who spend their 
*The Daughter Pays. By Mrs. Baillie 
Reynolds. George H. Doran Company. 
+Profit and Loss. By Amelia E. Barr. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
tDead Yesterday. By Mary Agnes 
Hamilton. George H. Doran Company. 





days groping among the shadows in an 
effort to discover what they are pleased 
to call the secrets of life. Such people take 
themselves very seriously, and the author 
quite gently but no less effectively re- 
veals their weaknesses. With an under- 
standing that is genuine she paints in all 
the details of the moods and manners 
of a man like Nigel and contrasts with 
him the purposeful, manly Hugh, who 
does things instead of dreaming about 
them, and so accomplishes a life of use- 
fulness. 

Only a limited number will be reached 
by this novel. Admirably done as it is, 
it does not come close to the heart. It is 
rather like an exquisitely fine little etch- 
ing, the technique of which one admires 
but the subject of which has no real 
heart interest. 


Miss Theodosia's Heart- 


strings” 

HAT a wealth of love for the 
W children of the poorer classes 
is unfolded in this simple, 
heart-appealing, little story! When Miss 
Theodosia travelled the world over for 
mere pleasure, she little dreamed of 
the untold happiness which awaited her 
home-coming, brought, as it were, to her 
very door-sill. The plaintive little story 
of the Flagg children, and their uphill 
struggle with poverty, shows how this 
family glorified their humble lot by pa- 
tience and fortitude. Elly Precious, 
Evangeline, Stefano and the deaf Car- 
ruthers are all characters of real merit, 
who remoulded Miss Theodosia from a 
dissatisfied globe-trotter into a warm- 
hearted, motherly creature bound to win 
the affection of all. The book recalls 
Rebecca Mary, the author’s popular 

story of childlike love and faith. 


Julius LeVallont 


LGERNON BLACKWOOD stands 
A for the highest type of fiction- 
writer in England today. Quiet, 
constrained, self-contained, but with a 
large store of knowledge upon which to 
draw, and with a spiritual reserve that 
spells genius, Mr. Blackwood may write 
a tale of strange people and strange hap- 
penings without appearing in the least 
incongruous. 

Julius LeVallon is a novel of psychical 
problems. With its scenes laid chiefly 
among the Swiss Alps, its characters 
seem to borrow something from the mys- 
terious spaces that surround them and 
the theory of reincarnation seems almost 
plausible when worked out in such skilful 
hands. 

*Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings. By 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

}Julius LeVallon. By Algernon Black- 
wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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There is a mystery of crime in the 
story; three people are involved in its 
expiation. Incidentally the author brings 
them into relief against some of the 
world’s most marvelous scenery, descrip- 
tions of which seem to take on a new 
color from Mr. Blackwood’s pen. 


The Complete Gentleman’* 


HERE is a fine flavor to this novel 
; that will appeal to a more or less 
limited class of readers. The 
author portrays a typical Englishman, 
the smug, self-satisfied man of small in- 
dependent fortune who finds it useful to 
marry for money; who becomes a hero in 
his own eyes and in his entire compla- 
cency permits himself to be fooled by his 
wife to the extent of believing their only 
child to be his when it is not. So much 
for the “complete gentleman” barricaded 
behind his traditions and blind to all save 
his own sensations and impressions. 


Parad ise Gardent 


F experiments in bringing up chil- 
O dren there is indeed no end. Rich 

fathers with sons make curious 
wills, in their effort to combat the forces 
of circumstance and prevent money from 
ruining the development of character. 

The present story is built up around a 
will and an experiment. In Paradise 
Garden a boy grows up with no knowl- 
edge of women; his servants, his teach- 
ers, his companions are men. Then the 
serpent enters Eden, and the trouble 
begins. 

As an experiment it is all very inter- 
esting. And it makes entertaining read- 
ing. It has the color of romance; the 
action of a quick-moving play. But it 
remains more romance than reality, and 
its author exhibits one weakness; he 
stoops to melodrama in a rather distaste- 
ful form to achieve an effect. It intro- 
duces a false note, the memory of which 
no later harmony can quite obliterate. 


The Trufflerst 


AM MERWIN once again strikes 

twelve. For versatility combined 

with the genius for bringing to life 
real people, who both reflect modern life 
and inspire the reader with a new zest in 
living, Mr. Merwin must be given all 
praise. 

What Owen Johnson tried to do in 
The Salamander—trademark a certain 
type of woman—Mr. Merwin has done, 
and done it with a good old-fashioned 
thoroughness that admits of no erotic 


*The Complete Gentleman. By Bohun 
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forms of situation and establishes the 
author once for all an advocate of the 
real rather than the artificial in human 
character. 

A truffler is one who goes after the 
delicacies of life. A truffler builds no 
home, produces nothing; lives by him- 
self, for himself, within himself. He 
misses the highest mission of man—to be 
of use to other men. Peter is a truffler 
—Peter, the creator of trufflers, who dis- 
missed the modern bachelor girl as the 
most pronounced of the species, and then 
proved himself unconsciously the most 
avid truffler of them all. 

Mr. Merwin has the knack of escaping 
the trite and the obvious. He steeps his 
stories in originality of atmosphere; he 
chooses his characters from the excep- 
tions in the race; he proves that excep- 
tions, however, have mostly surface 
values, and that underneath the super- 
ficial aspects of character we are all 
alike. 

We regarded The Honey Bee as a 
masterpiece, The Trufflers just escapes 
being a second masterpiece. As it is, it 
stands forth from among our many new 
stories as a real achievement. 


The World for Sale* 


f™IR GILBERT’S new book is in the 

nature of being a disappointment. 

It falls short of being the big crea- 
tion that The Weavers led one to expect. 
Laid in Canada, with the daughter of a 
gipsy chief for heroine, it has picturesque- 
ness of scene and characterization; it 
has moments of dramatic intensity, but it 
deals with aliens almost in an alien way, 
and the deep interest that comes of see- 
ing ourselves as others see us is missing. 


Leatherfacet 


OT since The Scarlet Pimpernel 
N has Baroness Orczy treated us to 

so thrilling a tale of mystery and 
warfare. A little less fine than Unto 
Caesar, Leatherface is still a rapid-fire 
tale with a historic setting, in this case 
Flanders during the reign of Philip IV 
of Spain, when the Duke Alva trod the 
Dutchman under heel and the Prince of 
Orange became a fugitive and almost a 
vagabond. 

Leatherface is a mysterious personage 
who voluntarily becomes the body-guard 
of Orange. For a long time his exploits 
are achieved under cover of a curious 
mask; the revealing of his identity be- 
comes one of the dramatic scenes of the 
book. 

There is a beautiful love-story involved 
of which Leatherface is the hero, and 
into this romance the author infuses 
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some very real poetry and the human 
element which is life itself to the book. 


The More Excellent Way* 


E must give Mr. Brady credit 
W. for the restraint with which he 

tackles the divorce problem. 
In this new book he shows how a woman 
who marries without love may taste ro- 
mance only to have its sweetness turn to 
bitterest remorse before she is brought 
to a realization of the “more excellent 
way.” 

The man in the book is a great Ameri- 
can financier. He adores the woman he 
marries, but finds that she has accepted 
him to spite another man. He shows 
his good judgment by giving her her 
head. As is usual with women of the 
type she learns the lesson of disillusion- 
ment and is clad to become a suitor at 
the hand of him she so recklessly rejected. 

It is a strong lesson put into remark- 
ably clear and sane form. 


An Average W omant 


ERY quiet is this detailed picture 
V of a girl hat trimmer in a Lon- 


don factory who marries the son 
of her employer and rises in the world 
to a position that amazes her simple, 
plain-living relatives. 

Dane Bank puts no frills in his fic- 
tion. But he touches us on the tender 
places. He has an almost divine gift of 
sympathy and he has also the gift of con- 
veying that sympathy through a noble 
form of expression. There is genius in 
this novel—the genius of a man who 
loves his fellows. 


Pincus Hoodt 
HIS is the novel that was named 
I by the book trade. It stands for 
the best sort of literary work— 
from the view-point of quality—that is 
coming from our newer writers today. 
It is a book with a big idea—the idea 
of Pincus—and we are glad indeed to 
know this little, unobtrusive dealer in 
pictures whose aim it was to have a gal- 
lery endowed in order that poor, young 
and struggling artists might have a 
chance to exhibit their work. 

An artist plays the hero’s part in the 
story of Pincus. And the girl whom the 
artist marries turns out to be the good 
angel of Pincus. It is all delightfully 
naive; the sort of tale one likes to read 
because it is clean and fresh, and full of 


the high ideals of a disinterested human- 
ity. 


*The More Excellent Way. By Cyrus 
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Works of cel Interest 


Political History Through 
Debates* 


RATORY is fast becoming a lost 
O art in this country and, what is 

almost as much to be regretted, 
political debate has no longer any great 
significance. Time was when political 
measures were threshed out in the forum 
of Congress and on the stump and some 
of these efforts reached the plane of 
oratory. Nowadays we have some talk- 
ing in Congress and speechmaking on 
the stump, but it is doubtful if much is 
affected by either. The Congressional 
Record bulks large principally because 
members have “leave to print” their 
speeches and mail copies home to more 
or less admiring constituents, who-seldom 
read them, but neither House cares to 
hear a man say anything unless it is 
really of an expository character. For 
actual debate on the general merits of 
a question there is little appetite and the 
Senate, where almost alone speeches are 
made, is generally empty when they are 
delivered. ; 

But there was a time when the leading 
statesmen of the country had to argue 
in detail and in the large on the burning 
issues of the day. From the days of Otis 
and Patrick Henry until the end of the 
Reconstruction era history was made or 
rehearsed in political speeches, and some 
of these were epoch-making. Two gen- 
erations ago school Readers and Speak- 
ers, as the elocution manuals were called, 
were filled with extracts from these 
speeches, but it is doubtful if many of 
our boys read them nowadays. We have 
become more “practical,” more’s the pity. 
It occurred to Dr. Miller, while prepar- 
ing his Great Debates in American His- 
tory, that mere reading of orations did 
not tell the full story of our political life, 
just as the ordinary histories also fail 
because they so generally ignore the de- 
bates. He reselved upon a compromise, 
in which he should give such specimens 
of debate as were epoch-making, and con- 
nect all of them with a history in enough 
outline to present them in proper setting. 
This he has accomplished in two volumes, 
with a success which could scarcely have 
been expected when he began. 

In form this is not, at first sight, very 
attractive, particularly to those who are 
accustomed to the conventional narra- 
tive; but what it lacks in form is more 
than made up for by its application of 
knowledge and men to the speeches so 
that the purpose of the latter is more 
clearly defined. The books can scarcely be 


*American Debate. By Marion Mills 
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expected to take the place of a compre- 
hensive history of the country and that 
is not their purpose. They are designed 
for the one who cares to study more 
closely the greater issues of the country 
after already possessing a tolerably clear 
background of our general history. 

There are two volumes—one devoted to 
Colonial, State and National Rights, and 
the other to the Land and Slavery Ques- 
tions. Around these most of our import- 
ant history has centered. In the first vol- 
ume we deal with abstract rights, with in- 
ternational and constitutional law, and 
the administrative functions of govern- 
ment; and in the second economic sub- 
jects are discussed. The student who 
desires to learn the growth of the nation 
in these respects or the attitude of the 
public and statesmen toward them at any 
given time, will find these volumes ad- 
mirable, and they can be supplemented 
by a fuller reading of the speeches in 
the author’s former work. 

In the first volume we have such ex- 
cerpts as remain from the speeches by 
Co'onial leaders, although most unfor- 
tunately not many of them were fully re- 
ported. The adoption of the Constitution 
called out a good deal of debate, but per- 
haps more pamphleteering than would 
now be the case. It is when we come to 
Nullification that we get a series of 
speeches by the great leaders on both 
sides which enable us to see clearly their 
whole argument. The latter portion of 
the volume is devoted to secession, al- 
though the subject was so closely inter- 
twined with slavery that a good deal of 
the same argument appears in the second 
volume. 

A great deal of this oratory, and most 
of it amounted to less than that, has lost 
its value by the process of eyents. We 
read some of these speeches for the sake 
of their literary form, for historical or 
sentimental interest, but practically all 
of the issues have been settled for all 
time. In the volume on economics there 
is more which is of present interest be- 
cause there never can be any finality in 
economic measures, which are by their 
nature opportunist. One can read today 
with profit the discussions over the pro- 
tective tariff eighty years ago because the 
issue is yet alive, although in somewhat 
changed form. The land question never 
is settled. The most important speeches 
are those dealing with slavery, which is 
a dead issue, but the time is not likely 
to come very soon when the political 
student will cease to read the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates or the Cooper Union 
speech and some others of equal import- 


ance in their day, although not bulking 
so large in the present. 

As all American progress is through 
legislation, as all legislators are elected 
by the people, and as all lawmakers must 
at one time or another give some account 
of their stewardship, we cannot ignore 
the political talk of any age. The present 
author has done a really notable seryice 
in giving in so brief a compass an oppor- 
tunity for the student to find the personal 
equation which underlies all of our his- 
tory. Very properly he stops with the 
civil war period, as the new era is hardly 
ripe for his method of treatment. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Two Books on State 


Socialism* 


T is agreed by all thinking men that 
the world is going to be changed 
radically in many respects when the 

great War is over. This requires no gift 
of prophecy, as one has only to look at 
history for precedents. To mention only 
one instance, the Napoleonic Wars prac- 
tically revolutionized modern civilization 
in Europe, and fortunately most changes 
were for the better. It is not only be- 
cause of the size of the present conflict 
that great changes are expected, but be- 
cause of certain factors of a social kind 
which were becoming prominent before 
the War that leads men to believe that 
civilization is going to be essentially dif- 
ferent in many important particulars. 

Just now the State Socialists are to 

the fore with predictions and they are 
about the only philosophers who seem to 
have any certainty as to the future. They 
had been working hard with small re- 
sults before the war and they now claim, 
not without some degree of plausibility, 
that it will be impossible for the belliger- 
ent nations to return to the former con- 
ditions of individualism in industry be- 
cause they cannot afford it and because 
they have seen the power of the new 
philosophy. Any student of the war 
knows that Germany has held out so 
long against overwhelming numbers be- 
cause she has practically mobilized the 
industries, the money and the goods of 
the nation and has put all of the assets 
of the people into one pot. Everyone 
knows that until France and Great 
Britain did more or less the same thing 
they made no headway. The argument 
is that State Socialism has proved so 
profitable and otherwise successful in 
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war that it will be much more so in peace 
and that, as an added inducement, it will 
permit the belligerent nations to pay their 
debts easily. 

Mr. Thomas J. Hughes, a Western 
lawyer, has written a book which shows 
a good deal of study of the situation and 
at the same time smacks a little of Look- 
ing Backward, as it is a putative retro- 
spect showing the regeneration of the 
world in a few years after the war. He 
makes things very rosy, and while he 
answers a good many objections there 
are others which he leaves untouched. 
This is an amazingly optimistic volume 
written in cheerful style and portrays a 
glint of Millennial dawn. 

Dr. Nearing’s book is of a wholly dif- 
ferent style, although his end is the 
same. He is not pretending that things 
have occurred, but is arguing how they 
should be brought about. Dr. Nearing 
writes bitterly about existing social con- 
ditions in a vein which is characteristic 
of his other books and speeches. The 
burden of his complaint is that the rich 
are getting richer and the poor are get- 
ting poorer under individualism, and he 
looks to reform by means of socialism. 
He also wants all industry democratized 
“not for profit but for the people.” 

With all the desire in the world to see 
the millennium arrive, most readers will 
find in both of these books a lack of con- 
sideration of the greatest feature in our 
existence and that is the spur of neces- 
sity. We are naturally selfish, we all 
must struggle and it is not because we 
are innately cruel or unkind, but because 
necessity acts as a spur which is also 
aided by ambition. To expect that al- 
truism in man which will lead him to 
work and worry and put forth his great- 
est efforts simply to help along society is 
belied by all experience. What is more, 
and what our socialists do not seem to 
take sufficiently into consideration, is 
that not all the rich are wholly evil and 
not all the poor are honest, thrifty, in- 
dustrious, temperate and ambitious. The 
personal equation is the dominating fact 
in civilization and until this is changed 
it cannot be that all men can be brought 
to a single level of thought or of action. 

Both these books are worth reading for 
information. They contain much that is 
excellent, and whether they are prophetic 
or not, the authors are dominated by a 
desire to see civilization much better than 
it is. Certainly the events of the last 
three years have shown that much re- 
form is needed. It may be that the State 
Socialists are to be very great factors in 
the future and the very possibility of this 
should lead all serious men to study the 
propositions put forth by the proponents 
of this new doctrine. It is not likely that 
this school of practical philosophy will 


dominate the world, but it is wholly likely 
that it will profoundly affect the future. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Memoirs of a Diplomat* 


O such readers as are unfamiliar 
- with the inner life of American 

history in the last sixty years Mr. 
Seward’s book will be full of interest and 
information, but it would be idie to call 
it an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge on the subjects he touches, if for 
no other reason than that he has told 
all of them at greater length and in a 
fuller setting in his own “life” of his 
distinguished father. 

The author had a good deal of experi- 
ence in politics for a young man when 
he joined his father as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and served first, through 
two administrations, and later under that 
of Hayes. He inherited some of the fine 
qualities of his father and developed 
others which that statesman did not pos- 
sess. His book is a rather rambling nar- 
rative, as might be expected of a man 
in his eighty-seventh year. In part it is 
an account of things as he now remem- 
bers them, and in part it is made up of 
diaries or quotations from former writ- 
ings. It is divided into brief sections 
which deprive it of any literary form, 
so that it is only the content which in- 
terests us. 

As already mentioned he tells nothing 
of the diplomatic history of the country 
that has not been told by others, including 
himself, and it must be said that this 
time he has not always told it so well. 
He gives another vivid description of the 
attempted assassination of his father and 
himself, tells of the Alaska Purchase, 
with an added account of some interest- 
ing experiences on a trip to that country 
soon after it came into our possession. 
His trips abroad bulk largely in the book 
and these are of moderate interest. 

Nevertheless it is always worth while 
to read of great events by those wio 
were participants in them, and the fact 
that Mr. Seward is almost the sole sur- 
vivor of that period gives the book an 


added value. Joseph M. Rogers. 


McClellan: A V indicationt 


T hardly seems necessary at this time 
to write a large book in defense of 
the military career of General George 

Brinton McClellan. Interest in the sub- 
ject has died out, except among a few 
survivors of the Civil War. McClellan’s 
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career has been submitted to the search- 
light of investigation for fifty years, and 
it hardly seems possible that anything 
new can now be produced. Finally, Gen- 
eral McClellan, in his On Story, has made 
the best defense possible, although un- 
fortunately it was not completed at his 
death. 

Mr. Campbell announces his “vindica- 
tion” as “a lawyer’s brief,’ which is 
rather unfortunate, as it seems to indi- 
cate that he is counsel for only one side, 
and his book shows this to be the case. 
It would have gained much if the author 
had been less of an advocate and more of 
a judge. Yet it cannot be denied that as 
a “case” it is well made out and is in 
most respects convincing. The only trou- 
ble is that we knew all this before. Gen- 
eral McClellan was hampered by the 
ignorance and fears which prevailed at 
Washington and which injured the cause 
from beginning to end. In making Sec- 
retary Stanton the scape-goat for Mc- 
Clellan’s failures the author goes too far. 
The facts would have been sufficient. 

General McClellan’s Own Story shows 
the weakness of the man, which lay not 
in any lack of patriotism nor in any short- 
comings in a knowledge of his profes- 
sion, but in his inability to rise above 
conditions. He was petulant and even in- 
sulting to Abraham Lincoln. He was 
cautious and obsessed with the belief of 
the superiority of the enemy. Yet he 
deserves well of his country, would have 
deserved more if he could have had his 
own way at times, and much more if he 
would have followed the way of Lincoln 
at others. He was deficient in the high- 
est qualities of great generalship, but he 
was a man of courage, with his ability, 
however, placed in the wrong position at 
a critical period. 

It does not appear that this book, 
with all its valuable information, really 
adds to our knowledge of McClellan. In- 
cidentally it may be said that in the light 
of present information many of the fig- 
ures of armies in the book are subject to 
revision and some of these quoted as 
“authorities” hardly rank so at this time. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Songs of Wind and Wave" 


R. ARTHUR L. SALMON is 
M looked upon as one of the best 

of the younger poets in Great 
Britain, so that his latest volume is of 
more than usual interest. He is a singer 
of Nature and largely a painter of pic- 
tures. His creative invention seems to 
run more in the direction of making pic- 
turesque phrases to portray aspects of 
nature than in any effort to illuminate 
human life. He has invented a stanza of 
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his own which is interesting. It consists 
of three long verses and a short one, and 
it is not easy to describe them metrically, 
as the poet is impatient of the fixed rules 
of prosody. In these there is no rhyme, 
but there is meter after a fashion, and 
this is not so apparent from silent read- 
ing as when read aloud. Then one per- 
ceives that this is a very efficient medi- 
um. There is, however, a considerable 
variation in his use of verses, as some 
are normal with rhymes, and there are a 
number of sonnets. 

The characteristic of all this verse is a 
wonderful appreciation of Nature in her 
various moods, and especially in small 
details. It is not in the least like Words- 
worth and even less like Tennyson, yet 
it is attractive and demands constant re- 
reading. Some of the poems deal with 
war-time, and perhaps the most effective 
of these is a sonnet to Rodin’s “The 
Thinker,” which is made to represent 
ideas which the sculpter could not pos- 
sibly have imagined. On the whole, this 
is an unusually interesting addition to 
current poetry and although the author 
has issued several volumes, it seems like- 
ly that his best verse is to come. If the 
great War does not produce imaginative 
literature of a creative sort and of a 
very high order, it will break all prece- 


dent. ‘Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Fighting Man* 


N his brief autobiography Mr. William 
I A. Brady laments that although 
most of his life has been spent as 
an actor and producer of dramas, he is 
still known best as a manager of prize- 
fighters. It is an interesting human 
document which he gives us, and is worth 
more than one might suppose. Mr. Brady 
was a waif of the streets, was left an 
orphan early, and began life as a news- 
boy, climbing to the position of “peanut- 
butcher” on railway trains and graduat- 
ing from that to the stage. He has had a 
remarkable record as an actor, ranging 
from Shakespeare to the melodrama, and 
has produced some plays which have 
made records of popularity, such as ’Way 
Down East. He has been in many specu- 
lative amusement enterprises, and has 
made good, although he has both made 
and lost fortunes. 

His book deals principally with his con- 
nection with the prize ring, largely as 
backer of James J. Corbett. Thoughtful 
readers will find in this book some food 
for philosophical reflection. Many people 
are aware of the rather sordid conditions 
which surround prize-fighting, but Mr. 
Brady gives us some news which is of 
interest and not without importance. He 
tells of ring champions at close range, 
and reveals many interesting facts con- 
cerning nearly all who have been in the 
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public eye. He has no use for the popu- 
lar idol, John L. Sullivan, looks upon 
Corbett as clever rather than a fighter, 
and considers Fitsimmons really the 
greatest fighter of the age. How he man- 
aged some of these champions and with 
what results is a rather curious com- 
mentary on sporting life. 

But the real value of the book is in 
its unconscious self-revelation. Mr. 
Brady has been a fighter for success all 
his life, and although with little educa- 
tion, he has achieved some rather notable 
things. As is well-known, he is the 
husband of Grace George, the popular 
actress, who does not appear much in 
the book, save that on one occasion she 
got him to drop the management of 
fighters. Mr. Brady is poorer in purse 
but richer in experience for his dealing 
with the squared circle. An interesting 
chapter is devoted to Matt Henson, the 
negro who accompanied Peary to the 
North Pole, and if Henson really said 
what he is reported to have told Brady, 
the question of reaching the Pole may yet 
be an open one. 





Joseph M. Rogers. 


J ames Whitcomb Riley* 


ISS LAUGHLIN had the privi- 
M lege of knowing James Whitcomb 

Riley well. Doubtless, when Riley 
has been dead for a little longer time, 
there will be hundreds who will come for- 
ward with reminiscences of him. For 
the Hoosier poet had friends everywhere, 
and was the kind of man who reveals 
himself to his friends ungrudgingly. Miss 
Laughlin has seized the opportunity of 
the moment and has rapidly put together 
a lot of the pleasant things she remem- 
bers about Mr. Riley. Her little book is 
a really human story, about a man who 
was above all else very human, and who 
had always the apt word for any oc- 
casion, who loved little children, who en- 
joyed each touch of romance in life, and 
whose whole career was colored by the 
glow of a great, kindly spirit which flowed 
over all that he saw and upon all whom 
he knew, so that even as he loved people, 
so people loved him. 

As Miss Laughlin puts it, Mr. Riley 
was known at sight by most people. Even 
as Mark Twain was a marked figure in 
any circumstances so was Mr. Riley rec- 
ognizable on the instant. 

Mr. Riley took things seriously. 
Whether it was a poem he was writing, 
a meeting he was attending, a letter he 
was composing, or a call he was making, 
he had that same sense of the fitness of 
things and brought to his effort the same 
nicety for detail that makes his hand- 
writing the most admirable of script, that 
caused his autographs in books to be 
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charmingly punctilious, and resulted in 
many of his friendships being of definite 
value not so much perhaps to himself as 
to the others involved. 

Miss Laughlin’s acquaintance with Mr. 
Riley began when she was a very young 
editor, With the audacity of the young 
she asked the poet to write a poem for 
her paper, and when he obliged her the 
remuneration was painfully slim. That 
mattered nothing to Mr. Riley. The young 
editor interested him, as all things young 
did, and especially was he wont to be 
interested in those who were trying to 
do something. He sent Miss Laughlin 
an invitation to come to Winona Lake 
for a conference to be held by a literary 
association. Miss Laughlin went, and 
came to know Mr. Riley. From*then on 
until his death they corresponded and 
kept up the friendship. Mr. Riley’s let- 
ters were as entertaining as his conver- 
sation. He read Miss Laughlin’s first 
novel in manuscript and wrote a pains- 
taking comment on it of a thousand 
words. 

Miss Laughlin is the right person to 
do such a book of recollections. She her- 
self feels keenly; experiences the thrill 
of the contact with people. Her innate 
humor responds to such humor as Riley’s, 
and she can recount some of the funny 
stories he told, not merely with apprecia- 
tion, but in a way that makes us feel 
almost as if we were hearing the poet 
himself recounting them. 

As an example of Mr. Riley’s way of 
expressing himself we give this bit of 
a screed which appears on the cover of 
the little book under discussion: 


“In jousts of old, with conchant quill, 

A poet and compiless met— 

The vers’t of punsters ever yet! 
And punned and laughed just fit to kill!— 
And fact is—she’s a laughin’ still! 

Wid a wurrld av bewilderin’ wishes 

Your always grateful, 
Jamesy O'Reilly 


The Caliph's Secret* 


N The Caliph’s Secret and Other 
I Verses, M. A. B. Evans offers a vol- 

ume of charming lyric poems so mark- 
edly Christian in their philosophy that 
one wonders at the choice of title which 
smacks of the Arabian Nights and sug- 
gests the harem and mosque. Even the 
star and crescent on one corner of the 
cover promises mystery, a promise unful- 
filled by the placid, rhythmic verses, dar- 
ing only in their names. Think of the 
suggestion of intrigue in “The Rose of 
Algiers” and the disappointment in such 
an ending: 
“But the lesson of life was the sweet 

good-will, 
To be drawn from the heart of a flower.” 
*The Caliph’s Secret and Other Verses. 
By M. A. B. Evans. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 











WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 





Of the connotation of “The Mosque of 
Omar” which concludes with these lines: 


“For all who search with wistful eyes 
May find the rock of sacrifice.’ 


There is nothing pagan, nothing of 
the East in the poems. The spirit is 
chastely Puritan: the temple bells might 
be the village church bells on a warm 
Sunday in New England; the winds that 
sweep over the desert are but the breezes 
swaying the willows beside a rippling 
brook. One is continually contrasting 
the verses with Laurence Hopes’s poems 
of the East which throb with the warm, 
still air of the desert and vibrate with 
primitive passions. 

Had the author but chosen a different 
title, the book would not be open to 
criticism just made, for many of the 
poems are attractive. The author is 
especially happy in the use of the French 
form and gives us more than mere word 
pictures. Through the cool, clear lines 
there runs a philosophy of life like a 
golden thread which is wholly Christian. 


Maude T. Small. 


The Whole Armour 
of God"* 


R. JOWETT, generally conceded to 
D be one of the very greatest preach- 
ers living at this time, presents in 
this book a series of strong, virile sermons 
which contain a prophetic message to the 
men of this strenuous and trying age. They 
are characterized by all the charm of his 
well-known style, and by the expository 
power and insight which have made him 
a prince among preachers. Like all great 
prophets he speaks in a direct way to the 
mind and consciousness of his own day, 
and through that mind and consciousness 
he interprets and expounds the eternal 
truths that abide through all time. 
Through lessons and imagery of the 
earthly battlefield, with which the world 
is tragically familiar in these dark days, 
he carries us into the realm of that higher 
warfare which is being waged victorious- 
ly under the leadership of Jesus Christ. 
There are fifteen sermons in all, and 
the greater number of them are exceed- 
ingly suggestive and helpful expositions 
of “The Whole Armour of God” as out- 
lined in the sixth of Ephesians. The clos- 
ing chapter which is entitled “More Than 
Conquerors” throbs with the confidence 
which men need in these days of conflict 
and fire: At the beginning of each chap- 
ter there is a beautifully simple, and 
sympathetic prayer which suggests the 
real source of Dr. Jowett’s great preach- 
ing. Sermons bathed in prayers like 





*The Whole Armour of God. By Rev. 
John Henry Jowett. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


these cannot help but find their way to 
the human heart. 
John Murdoch MacInnis. 


The Truth About the 
Theater* 


HE question of training for the 

I stage is one in which every ama- 

teur player is interested. The 
newspapers and the magazines are so 
full of descriptions of the meteoric flight 
of “stars,” they paint in such alluring 
colors the rewards of the stage, that we 
have come to regard the theater as one 
of the easiest institutions in which to 
make money. It is this attractive power 
of instantaneous reward which draws to 
the theater so many people who are un- 
fit to be members of the acting profession, 
so many writers who are unfit to be 
dramatists, so many business speculators 
who are unfit to be stage managers. 

We picked up The Truth About the 
Theater with some idea that maybe there 
would be a writer independent enough 
in fortune or free enough in mental at- 
titude to tell us some really important 
things about the interior workings of the 
playhouse, but whoever the writer may 
be—and he professes to have been an 
important Broadway manager himself— 
he has fallen into platitudes regarding 
the theater, showing in a most unconvinc- 
ing manner—though what he says is 
nonetheless true—the temptations beset- 
ting the novitiates in the acting profes- 
sion, the difficulties which every young 
playwright has to overcome, the lack of 
art connected with the most vital side of 
stage producing. 

The book is supposedly written from 
the standpoint of experience; the un- 
known author would lead us to believe 
that he has associated with those in 
power and has seen all the weaknesses 
the stage is heir to. He mixes fiction 
with his narrative, shows the temptations 
of a young girl just come to New York, 
analyzes the barren career of a chorus 
girl, enumerates the fictitious values 
which are the enemies to real art. But 
in the end, he gets nowhere, not giving 
us that candid opinion, in citing “flag- 
rant” examples, which he promised at 
the beginning. The book strikes one as 
being fake—although it may not be. If 
it is true, then the argument is weak 
and the illustrations lacking in pointed- 
ness. 

A very serviceable book has, however, 


been produced by Mr. Arthur Hornblew;. 


editor of “The Theater Magazine.” It is 
exactly what its title professes it to be— 
a treatise on training for the stage. It 
is a compendium of various opinions 


*The Truth About the Theater. Stew- 
art & Kidd Company. 

Training for the Stage. By Arthur 
Hornb!ow. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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culled by Mr. Hornb!ow from extensive 
reading through articles which he him- 
self has accepted as editor of a theatri- 
cal magazine, and from personal talks 
with those connected with the theater. 
Such significant chapters as “The Art of 
the Actor,” “The Stage as a Career for 
Women,” “Qualifications of a Player,” 
“Can Acting be Taught,” will be follow- 
ed by the novitiate with interest; and 
there are many opinions which can be 
heeded with great profit. This is a book 
of discouragement and of encouragement. 
Mr. Hornblow paints the life of an actor 
in the darkest terms, in order at the very 
beginning to discourage the person whose 
enthusiasm burns only for the instant. 

But, the editor of “The Theater Mag- 
azine” takes the profession seriously. He 
has very high opinions as to the actor’s 
calling; but in spite of the fact that he 
is closely in touch with present-day con- 
ditions, he is not so unwise as to be blind 
to the truth that acting as a profession 
is in danger of dying out. The old-time 
player is no more, and his traditions seem 
to have outlived their day. The tendency 
is for the present-day person who goes 
upon the stage to ignore the voice of the 
past; but it is very largely the voice of 
the past which Mr. Hornblow brings up 
in illustration of his different points. He 
quotes from Mansfield, from Henry Irv- 
ing, from Edwin Booth, from all the great 
actors. He analyzes the excellencies of 
dramatic schools, and shows wherein act- 
ing may, as technique, be taught, even 
though as an actor one has to have the 
initial artistic impulse to begin. He 
frames some of the most seemingly trite 
but, on the other hand, some of the most 
important “don’ts” connected with stage 
life. Altogether this is a book which 
the beginner should have on his shelf. It 
is well arranged, and introduced by a 
foreword from the pen of David Belasco 
in which that famous stage-manager 
claims that the first requirement and the 
last in acting is temperament. He claims 
that the heart is greater than the brain. 
But it is our opinion, as a mere fre- 
quenter of the theater, that the stage 
would be the better off today if there 
were a greater evidence of brain. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


The Melancholy Tale 
of se Me ig 


HERE are some theatrical remin- 

I iscences* which we enter in our 

minds as books to be re-read. Of 

such a character was the fascinating 

record penned by Miss Ellen Terry. 

There are other autobiographical ac- 

counts and biographical records which we 

*The Melancholy Tale of “Me.” My 

Remembrances. Edward H. Sothern. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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regard as books of ready reference, to 
which we return whenever we wish to 
recall the circumstances under which an 
actor lived or under which a play was 
presented. Such a book is Paul Wil- 
stach’s Life of Richard Mansfield. There 
are certain people whose experiences and 
recollections we eagerly look forward to. 
Such a person is Mr. Edward H. Sothern. 
This gentleman, always ambitious as an 
author as well as an actor, has at last 
fulfilled our desiree His “Remem- 
brances,” as he is pleased to call them, 
appeared as a serial in Scribner’s Maga- 


E. H. Sothern 
From The Melancholy Tale of Me 


zine, and in increased size have just been 
issued in a sumptuous volume. 

Our first impression is that the Editors 
of Scribner’s Magazine were wise in 
omitting so much from the manuscript 
as they did: There is too much padding 
in it, due to an effort on the part of 
Mr. Sothern to treat the facts of his life 
lightly and imaginatively. When we 
started reading the book we felt much 
enthusiasm, because in treating of the 
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period when he was a little boy, Mr. 
Sothern touched those years with a cer- 
tain poetic hand, and the events have 
been sicklied over with the fond glow of 
remembrance. His life as a little boy, 
with his brothers, is very attractively 
told, although, instead of making his 
father the hero of this early period, we 
are interested to see how much of a hero 
Uncle Hugh really was in the household. 
These chapters which comprise over a 
third of the book are delightful in their 
style and in their quaint conceit. But as 
soon as Mr. Sothern himself becomes a 
professional player, in his effort to con- 
tinue the same vein of narrative, he lets 
slip the reality of his stage career, and 
is continually striving for a fictitious 
glow which he fails to create. Not only 
that, but as soon as the youthful “Me” 
becomes the grown-up “I,” Mr. Sothern, 
the writer, becomes self-conscious, and 
his book assumes a haphazard, planless, 
badly arranged narrative, wherein he 
does not follow the progressive years of 
his career, but sedulously avoids the hap- 
penings of a life time and continually 
mixes fiction in where it should not be. 

Because of this, he fails to give us 
that rounded impression of his father 
which would have been a most agreeable 
portrait, coming from the son. He fails 
to create within us that impression of 
the upward struggle which he had him- 
self. Not only that, but after he had 
attained success in romantic roles, we 
looked forward to Mr. Sothern’s recoun- 
ing some of the spirit and temper of the 
time when he was a romantic actor. We 
expected him to reveal those associ- 
ations which a player inevitably has 
with the literary and artistic world. 
But, in the present volume, nothing of 
the kind is given. 

A man having attained Mr. Sothern’s 
authority should, in his reminiscences, 
have so mingled his impressions of peo- 
ple with his convictions in regard to art, 
that after reading a volume of this pre- 
tentious size, no doubt should have been 
left in our minds as to his attitude 
toward the theater’s mission and toward 
the actor’s art. There are several very 
hasty chapters in which Mr. Sothern 





tries to compress the views of those 
whom he has read, whose impressions 
regarding the philosophy of acting he 
passes off in place of his own,—and that 
is disappointing. 

We should have liked some account of 
that artistic association between Mr. 
and Mrs. Sothern which extended over 
quite a long period, and won for them a 
large and appreciative following, not 
only throughout this country but like- 
wise in London. 

There is no mention, from the intimate 
side, of their connection with the New 
Theater, or of their experiences with 
Shakespeare. And even such a personal 
fact as Mr. Sothern’s successful career 
at the Lyceum has not been touched on 
feelingly or with any graphic descrip- 
tion. The little Lyceum Theater on 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third Street 
has yet to be written up with loving 
hands. Mr. Daniel Frohman has given 
us an account of it, but an account with 
little tender recollection. 

We notice in Mr. Sothern’s account of 
Charles Frohman, which is very sketchy 
and scarcely as full as it might be, that 
the astute “C. F.” disagreed with Mr. 
Sothern’s ambitions at the time that this_ 
actor wished to desert romantic comedy 
for the Shakespearean play. It is sig- 
nificant that though Miss Marlowe r-- 
tired after playing Shakespeare, Mr. 
Sothern, for the last season of his career 
has chosen, not Shakespeare but “If I 
Were King,” a selection which leads us 
to believe that he is conscious of his own 
value as a romantic actor. 

Readers, therefore, who expect a full 
portrait in The Melancholy Tale of 
“Me,” wil: find a delightful daguerreotype 
of the little Eddie Sothern who was of 
an inquiring mind and an imaginative 
temperament: but the photograph of the 
grown-up actor is taken with a camera 
which has lost most of the characteristic 
detail. 

The book, as issued by the publishers, 
is rich in its make-up, containing a num- 
ber of pictures which will interest, but 
strange to say, containing no picture of 
Mr. Sothern in his Shakespearean parts. 


Montrose J. Moses. 
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Author of Olga Bardell Author of Somewhere in Red Gap 
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The Poet's Soul 


By Oliver S. Arata 


A rose bloomed in the poet’s garden fair; 
It blossomed in the freshness of the dew, 
And flamed with passion’s brave and angry hue, 


HE poet’s soul! it is a garden fair, 
Where bloom in beauty flowers of every hue; 
His thoughts of love are lilies fresh with dew, 


His chants of death are dying pansies rare. Until a lover came and plucked it there. 


The sweetest flowers must fade, and everywhere Then in his mistress’ tresses gaily worn, 





Must earthly beauty pay to Heaven its due, 
But aye in glory flowers of every hue 
Bloom in the poet’s soul, that garden fair. 


The rose still bloomed while fell the evening dew; 
But oh, it withered ere the day was new— 
So love itself oft dies ’twixt eve and morn! 





headed Billy Bowlegs was one. True, the 
boys were street urchins, but Betty’s 
heart was big and her sympathy all- 
embracing. She loved her boys and they 
loved her, and altogether it makes a 
most engaging little story. 


Little Maid of Bunker Hill. By Alice 
Turner Curtis. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Small girls of eight and ten will find 
this amusing history. Heroism appeals 
to girls as well as to boys, and history 
in this guise is most pleasantly accep- 
table. 


Lucile Triumphant By Elizabeth M. 
Duffield. Sully & Kleinteich. 

Like its predecessor, this Camp-Fire 
Girl story will become a favorite among 
the members of this wholesome move- 
ment, and will be an uplift to others who 
eannot resist the charming personality 
and originality of Lucile, who was ever 
helpful and lovable. 

Many cheerful, witty episodes, both in 
America and abroad, are related in a 
sprightly manner. 


Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 24, Advertising Section) 


Lumber Jack Bob. By Lewis E. Theiss. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 

A volume of adventure with the scene 
laid in the Alleghanies. The big lum- 
ber camp and its workers; their pleas- 
ures and their troubles, make a most 
entertaining tale for boys who want 
thrills. 


Marjorie’s Literary Dolls. By Potter 
Beard. F. A. Stokes Company. 

A somewhat novel juvenile illustrated 
with photographs. All the characters 
are dolls and they are an amusing group. 


Miss Ann and Jimmy. By Alice Turner 
Curtis. Penn Publishing Company. 

The story about Jimmy will appeal 
to boys from seven to eleven years. 
Jimmy was a lovable little chap; his boy 
readers will want to hear more about 
Jimmy when they finish his adventures 
in this volume. 


The Monster-Hunters. By Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 

“The Monster-Hunter” is a new 


achievement in juvenile literature. It 


is a story of thrilling adventure, and 
through its pages writhe or thunder 
those vast and uncanny monsters that 
inhabited this world long ago. Yet so 
carefully has this portrayal been done 
that there is no false scientific note, and 
no “nature faking.” The name of its 
author, Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler, whose 
many government books hold high rank, 
is sufficient guarantee of this; but, in 
addition, the “Monster-Hunters” is en- 
dorsed by the American Museum of 
Natural History. It is, in part, the story 
of one or two of the Museum’s own ex- 
peditions. 

While exploring in a pocket of the 
Sahara desert for skeletons of primitive 
whales the boy hero is the victim of an 
engulfing sandstorm, and adventures 
crowd upon him thick and fast in our 
own wild Wyoming waste. The youthful 
paleontologist unlocks the gate to a new 
world, yet never ceases to be a boy. 
This is the first of a museum series, 
each book of which seems destined to be - 
as important as the author’s famous “U. 
S. Service Series.” 


(Continued on page 26, Advertising Section) 
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The chosen instrument of 
the worlds greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest music 
is the instrument you want in your home! The 
Victrola is supreme. Its supremacy is founded 
on a basis of great things actually accomplished. 
It is in millions of homes the world over because 
it takes into these homes all that is best in every 
branch of music and entertainment. 
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The artists who make records exclusively for 
the Victor are the greatest artists in the world. 
The Victrola tone is the true and faithful tone of 
the singer's voice and the master’s instrument. 
It is for this reason that the Victrola is the chosen 
instrument of practically every artist famous in 
the world of opera, instrumental music, sacred 
music, band music, dance music, vaudevilie and 
entertainment. 


Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this instrument 
for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or Harry 
Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 




















Important warning. Victor Records can 

be safely and satisfactorily played only 

with Victor Needies or Tungs-tone 

Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor 

Records cannot be safely played on 

machines with jeweled or other repro- 
ducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for 
the famous trademark, “His Master's 
Voice."’ It is on every Victrola and every 
Victor Record. It is the identifying label on 
all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 
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y) Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
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Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 118) 


Mother Goose Children. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Rhymed adaptations from Mother 
Goose, little verses for tiny tots of from 
six to nine years. The book contains 
many charming pictures in two colors. 


Nursery Rhymes from Mother Goose. 
Scribner’s Sons. 

An attractively illustrated little book 
of nursery rhymes prepared by Grace 
G. Drayton, whose inimitable children 
have made a host of friends the world 
over. 


Oliver Cromwell. By Estelle Ross. F. 
A. Stokes Company. 

One of the “Heroes of all Nations” 
series; biographies for boys and girls. 
Other volumes in the series are Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Mohammed, Jeanne 
D’Arc, and Alexander the Great. 


Pathfinders of the Revolution, The. By 
William E. Griffs. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany. 

A reprint of the “Minuteman” series, 
books about the American Revolution for 
boys. 


Peanut-Cub Reporter. By Walter P. 
Eaton. W. A. Wilde Company. 

This recounts the adventures of a boy 
scout on a newspaper. Mr. Eaton’s 
knowledge of newspaper life, combined 
with his interest in and work among the 
Boy Scouts, has placed him in the posi- 
tion of being able to show a real boy in 
real life. Added to this is Mr. Eaton’s 
talent for pleasing boy readers every- 
where by his bright, brisk, lively tales. 


Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 

A holiday juvenile in the popular 
series, “Stories all Children Love.” The 
Italian classic is a masterpiece of juve- 
nile writing and every boy and girl 
should know it and own it. 


Pioneer Boys of the Columbia. By 
Harrison Adams. The Page Company. 

One of a series of Adventure tales for 
boys. Full of sparkling boy life and 
activities. 


Phyliis McPhilemy. By May Baldwin. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

An English school story by a popular 
writer for girls. 


Rose Child, The. By Johanna Spyri. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

A small, fancifully written book by 
the author of Heidi. Very charming, 
with that mixture of poetry and realism 
which is dear to a child’s heart, 


Ross Grant—Gold Hunter. By John 
Garland. Penn Publishing Company. 

This story is of an ambitious young 
fellow who is ready to sacrifice much to 
success. Older boys of from twelve to 
sixteen will be interested in the for- 
tunes of young Grant. 


Safety First Club, The. By W. T. 
Nichols. Penn Publishing Company. 

A “safety first” club was formed by 
some boys. This book recounts their 
life in a lumber camp, where there is 
room for a good deal of wholesome ad- 
venture. Boys of from twelve to fifteen 
will find this a book after their own 
hearts. 


Sapphire Ring, The. By Augusta 
Huiell Seaman. The Century Company. 

A mystery tale for boys and girls, 
relating the adventures of five youngsters 
who dig up a Revolutionary secret. A 
very clever book for boys or girls of 
from twelve to sixteen. 


Something to Do, Boys! Edited by 
Edna A. Foster. W. A. Wilde Company. 

The “Something to Do” magazine is 
reprinted in book form, one volume for 
girls and one for boys. These books con- 
tain a variety of pleasant occupations in 
the form of suggestions for boys and 
girls who want to read or write, or sew or 
draw, or act little plays—in fact, the 
variety of things which a boy and girl 
can do, as explained in these volumes, is 
really wonderful. At the same time 
everything suggested is ‘entirely prac- 
ticable. 


Sonny Jim. By Elaine Sterne. W. A. 
Wilde Company. 

Sonny Jim is well-known in the 
“movies.” He now appears between 
book covers, and boys and girls will 
howl with delight over his pranks. 


Story of the Mince Pie, The. By 
Josephine Gates. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An attractive juvenile as novel as it 
is entertaining. Each ingredient in the 
mince pie has its part of the tale to tell, 
and it is all done with a simplicity that 
is charming. 


Story of the United States, The. By 
Marie L. Herdman. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 

To those who seek a popular history 
of the United States, written with chil- 
dren in mind, this beautiful book will 
recommend itself immediately. Care- 
fully prepared, with all due regard for 
historic accuracy, but keeping in mind 
the necessity for giving a “story” quality 
to any kind of history designed for young 
readers, Miss Herdman has written the 
story of our country in an inviting, pic- 
turesque way which will appeal most 
emphatically to the young mind. The 
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book is illustrated in full color, and will 
make a most desirable giftbook. 


Strange Gray Canoe, The. By Paul G. 
Tomlinson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A real boy’s book, full of adventure 
and boy spirit. It smells of the woods 
and has the touch of native America in 
its atmosphere. 


Tales from the Old World and the 
New. By Sophie M. Collmann. Stewart 
& Kidd Company. 

Little tales for the youngsters, includ- 
ing: “A Story of Washington’s Youth,” 
“Rosa Bonheur,” “John Haxman’s Story 
of Troy,” “St. Mark’s Shrine,” “The 
Shepherd and the King,” “Mozart” and 
“Sir Galahad.” 


Three Gays at Merryton, The. By 
Ethel C. Brown. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This is the third book about the Gays, 
stories for girls of under twelve. The 
Gays are charming people—the right 
sort for girls to know and to emulate. 


Told by the Sandman: Stories for Bed- 
time. By Abbie Phillips Walker. Harper 
& Brothers. 

Eleven little tales for the bed-time 
hours, tales that will help to develop 
the child’s imagination and will at the 
same time touch the hearts of the little 
ones to whom they are read. 


Trail of the Pearl, The. By Garrard 
Harris. Harper & Brothers. 

A book for boys and girls, very enter- 
taining because it tells of a boy who 
found a fortune in a freshwater pearl. 
The adventures of the boy make delight- 
ful reading. 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea. By Jules Verne. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

A new edition of this remarkable 
volume, now a classic. The demand for 
the book in up-to-date form has been 
insistent, and this is the very efficient 
reply to the demand. 


Two Little Women and _ Treasure 
House. By Carolyn Wells. Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 

A pleasing tale for girls by this writer 
who created the inimitable Patty. The 
Treasure House is a playhouse in which 
the girls, with their friends, have a 
real girls’ good time. 


Wandering Dog, The. By Marshall 
Saunders. George H. Doran Company. 

The author of Beautiful Joe, that ever 
popular dog story, has written the ad- 
ventures of a wire-haired terrier who 
roams New York from the Bowery to 
Riverside Drive and meets with many 
varied experiences. Children especially 
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"THERE are thousands of musical homes where the piano is rarely played, 

and there are other thousands of homes where the “player-piano” is 
now rarely touched because it produces such “mechanical music” that the 
musical ear does not enjoy it. 


The word “ANGELUS” gives a new meaning to the player-piano. 


ARTISTIC MUSICAL EXPRESSION is a term so easily used, yet so rarely 
true of a player-piano that we seek the opportunity of demonstrating to you just why 
human touch and artistic expression distinguish the ANGELUS from all other instruments 
which you have ever seen or heard. 


We want you to see and realize the almost amazing powers of the PHRASING 
LEVER through which the musical emotion of the performer flows to the strings of 
the piano. We would like to explain to you just why the pneumatic action is vastly 
more effective—because it is constructed with the diaphragm pneumatics, not with the 
bellows type of pneumatics common to all other player-pianos. 


This is a good time to decide that you will have in your home THE MOST ARTISTIC AND 
MOST ENJOYABLE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT that has yet been conceived—a piano that enables 
the performer to become a real musician—that broadens the musical knowledge as well as continuously 
confers new powers of performance. 


Our new catalogue is a rarely beautiful one 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


Business Established 1877 MERIDEN, CONN. Agencies all over the world 
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Every man or woman who likes a 
good love story should read THF. WALL 
STREET GIRL, by Frederick Orin Bart- 
jett (Illustrated, $1.35 net), the story of a 
young man’s hesitation between two girls, 
one an heiress with an allowanceof$10,000 
a year, the other a ten-dollar-a-week 
stenographer, and of his final right 
choice. Called by the New 
York Times “A triumph 
for any writer of 
fiction.”” 


Everyone 
who enjoyed 
“Queed” or “T. Tembarom” 
should read FILLING HIS OWN 
SHOES, by Henry C. Rowland (illu- 
strated, $1.35 net), the story of the rise 
of an honest young fellow who plays the 
game squarely, and gets ahead on his 
own merits after a series of most unusual 
adventures. Seldom has a novelist writ- 
ten a more absorbing novel of this type. 





“a 
Short-Story Writing 
Acourse of forty lessons in the history ,form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
of TheWriter'’s Monthly. Overone hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professor: in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 
. THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein DEPT, 250. SURINGFIELD, MASS. 


‘ac Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 


quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 
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WANAMAKER SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Books of quality offered at one-third to one-half the publishers’ prices. 
All original editions, good paper, printing and bindings; these prices 
prevail only on the present stock, which is limited, and we suggest that 
you send us your orders at once. 


The Art and Letters Library 


A series of beautiful books in the choicest types, and of high intrinsic value, dealing with art and 
literature. Each volume illustrated with many halftones and eight four-color plates, and with covers 
and rubricated title pages of special design. 


STORIES OF THE FLEMISH AND DUTCH ARTISTS from the time of the Van Eycks to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Selected and arranged by Victor Reynolds. With eight full page illustrations in 
color and twenty-three in black and white. The design of the binding is adapted from the original, dated 

Leyden, 1557. 8vo., gilt top. Publication price, $3. Our special price, $1.35. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH ARTISTS from Vandyck to Turner 1600-1851 selected and arranged by Ran- 
dall Davies and Cecil Hunt. With eight full page illustrations in color and 24 in black and white. The 
design of the bindings adapted from a notable example by Roger Payne. 8vo., gilt top. Publication price, 
$3. Our special price, $1.35. 





















STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS from Vasari. Arranged and translated by E. L. Leeley. With 
eight full page illustrations in color and 24 in black and white. The design of the bindings adapted from 





Our special price, $1.35. 





ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, Translated from the chronicles and arranged by E. L. 
Leeley. With eight full page illustrations in color and 21 in black and white. The design of the 
binding adapted from a fifteenth century example in the Laurentian Library, Florence. 8vo., gilt top. 

Publication price, $3. Our special price, $1.35. 

















THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated from the Italian by T. W. Arnold, 
M. A., with a note by Dr. Guido Biagi. With eight full page illustrations in color and 24 in black and 
white. The design of the bindings a replica embodying the Arms of St. Francis by Aldus Manutius of 
Venice, date circa 1500. 8vo., gilt top. Publication price, $3. Our special price, $1.35. 















A YEAR OF THE CENTURY. The Century Magazine for 1915. With hundreds of illustrations in color and 
black and white. 1940 pages, 8vo., 2 volumes. Publication price, $5.50. Our special price, $1.75. 





The famous Century Magazine, noted for its excellence in literature, and in this year (1915) for presenting 
its superior contributions of contemporary illustration, literature and verse. Among its many contributors 
are W. Morgan Shuster, Roland G. Usher, H. R. H. The Infanta Eulalia of Spain, Arthur C. Benson, 
George Creel, Inez Haynes Gillmore, Edwin Davies Schoonmaker, Rudyard Kipling, Frederic C. Howe, 
Agnes C. Laut and others. Many cartoons. Two complete novels—‘Me,” an anonymous contribution, 
and “The Sword of Youth,” by James Lane Allen. Contemporary verse by Edith M. Thomas, Burgess 
Johnson, Arthur Guiterman, Amelia Josephine Burr, Margaret Widdemer, Cale Young Rice, Zoe Atkins, 
Stephen Phillips and Oliver Herford. An abundance of colored and black and white illustrations, includ- 
ing the cartoons by famous illustrators. 
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WANAMAKER SPECIAL BOOK OFFERS 


SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Books of quality offered at one-third to one-half the publishers’ prices. 
All original editions, good paper, printing and bindings; these prices 


prevail only on the present stock, which is limited, and we suggest that 
you send us your orders at once. 





The Encyclopaedia Americana + ""7%..f"""" 


Comprising the Arts and Sciences, Literature, History, Biography, Geography, Commerce, etc., of the World 
Edited by FREDERICK CONVERSE BEACH and GEORGE EDWIN RINES 


Assisted by more than two thousand of the most eminent scholars and authorities in America and Europe. 
Profusely Illustrated in Color and Half-tone, With Maps 


Cloth Binding 20 Vols. Publication Price, $96. Our Special Price, $17 


The AMERICANA is not a revision of some previous work, but is from the beginning to the end 
a positively new creation. The two thousand writers of the leading articles represent the best expert 
knowledge and authority in America and are competent to give the very latest phase of modern 
thought. In this one set of books is collected the whole body of knowledge in such form as to make 
it invaluable to libraries, schools, colleges, professional and business men, and indeed to every intel- 
ligent person who desires authentic knowledge of the great world in which we live. This work will 
make every additional book in the library more valuable. 

“This new encyclopedia incites the highest encomiums. Readers express great satisfaction with its 
articles. I consult it first for topics in every department of Science, Literature and Art. I con- 
sider it the best Encyclopedia yet published in every respect.”—P. N. Johnston, Reference Librarian, 
New York Public Library. 

“Though the Americana is international, it sees the world through American eyes. Though in com- 
pleteness and reliability the range of its pages is unequaled, the emphasis is always laid on the 
questions that are modern and practical. Its sixty-two signed articles on the United States form the 
most complete, valued, up-to-date series on the subject ever published. The same is true of the 
forty-two signed articles on Canada, the progressive nation of nearest interest to us.” 


CHARLES DICKENS WORKS 


New National Edition, 40 Volumes. Cloth. Handy Size, 5x 7%, *%4 in. Thick 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $13.50 


The type of the New National Dickens has been newly set up in America, word for word complete, 
in exactly the same large size as used in the famous original English National Edition issued in 
1907, now out of print. 

All of the rare stories, letters, plays, poems and sp2eches issued in the English National for the first 
time in book form, will also be included in the New National Edition. 

The illustrations by Cruikshank, “Phiz,” and other famous old Dickens illustrators, will average 
four to each volume. ‘The title pages bear the same Dickens monogram as the London (1907) edition. 


1 Oliver Twist 17 Dombey and Son, Vol. 1 32 The Uncommercial Traveler 

2 A Tale of Two Cities 18 Dombey and Son, Vol. 2 The Mystery of Edwin>- 

3 Great Expectations 19 David Copperfield, Vol. 1 33 Drood otal 
4 A Child’s History of England 20 David Copperfield, Vol. 2 ~” Master Humphrey's j — 
5 Pickwick Papers, Vol. 1 21 Bleak House, Vol. 1 Clock 

6 Pickwick Papers, Vol. 2 22 Bleak House, Vol. 2 34 Reprinted Pieces 

? Sketches by Boz, Vol. 1 23 Little Dorrit, Vol. 1 35 Misc. Papers, Plays, Poems, 
8 Sketches by Boz, Vol. 2 24 Little Dorrit, Vol. 2 Vol. 1 

9 Nicholas Nickleby, Vol. 1 25 Christmas Stories, Vol. 1 36 Misc. Papers, Plays, Poems, 
10 Nicholas Nickelby, Vol. 2 26 Christmas Stories, Vol. 2 Vol. 2 

11 Old Curiosity Shop, Vol 1 27 Christmas Books 37 Letters and Speeches, Vol. 1 

12 Old Curiosity Shop, Vol. 2 98 American Notes ) - 38 Letters and Speeches, Vol. 2 
13 Barnaby Rudge, Vol. 1 “" Pictures from Italy 5 1 vol. 39 Life of Dickens, by Forster, 
14 Barnaby Rudge, Vol. 2 29 Our Mutual Friend, Vol. 1 Vol. 1 

15 Martin Chuzzlewit, Vol. 1 30 Our Mutual Friend, Vol. 2 40 Life of Dickens by Forster, 
16 Martin Chuzzlewit, Vol 2 31 Hard Times Vol. 2 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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ever, appeal to all dog overs. | WIE AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 


AUTHORIZED AND EDITED BY THE AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE, 








Miscellane ous | AND BEARING THEIR ATTESTATION ON THE BACK OF EVERY TITLE PAGE. 
Ambitious Woman in Business, The. The American Standard Bible is the text used in the Sunday-school 
By Eleanor Gilbert. Funk and Wagnalls | periodicals of all the great Denominational Publishing Houses and is the 
Company. basis for the New Inter- sake 








we used by the Adult Bible 
i Classes and Bible Teach- 
ers’ Training Classes. 


This book suggests employment of 
many kinds for women. It will be an 
inspiration to many a girl who has not | 
quite found herself in a business way. 


| national Graded Lesson 
System. It is the Bible 


Analytical Psychology. By C. G. | 
Jung. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

An authorized translation of an im- | 
portant work in the fundamentals of | “The standard translation 
psychology. The book is written with | of the Bible for the Eng- 
due regard for the changes, many of 
them unexpected, which have been made 
by the War. In the words of the editor 
of the translation, “We need a new phil- 
osophy of life to take the place of that 
which has perished in the general cata- 
clysm, and it is because I see in the | 
analytical psychology which grows out | 


of a scientific study of the unconscious, | NEW LARGE BLACK-FACED TYPE REFERENCE BIBLE 


the gems of a new construction, that I 


“The best Version of the 
Scriptures ever produced.” 
Made in ten sizes of type— 


lish-speaking world.” over 200 styles of binding. 


An entirely new reference edition just published, printed from new plates espe- 
have gathered the following essays to- | cially made for this Bible. The type is a large, clear black face, remarkably easy to 
gether. read, with all the proper names marked for pronunciation. 


It is printed on a fine grade of white Bible paper and Nelson’s famous India 
| paper. Containing twelve colored maps with index and twenty-five outline maps 
Book of Garden Plans. By Stephen F. | throughout the text. Also made with Teachers’ Helps. Prices from $2.90 to $8.00. 


NELSON’S PRAYER- 
BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


FOR USE IN THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


These Prayer-Books and Hymnals conform to the Standard 
of the Church in every respect. They are beautifully printed in 
four sizes of type on fine quality white Bible paper and Nelson’s 
India paper—the thinnest printing paper in the world. The 
large variety of bindings and’ cover designs give a choice of 400 
styles. 


Mamblin. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

An excellent guidebook for the garden 
maker, reliable and well arranged. It is 
a beautiful volume, made on fine paper 
and handsomely illustrated. 


Courage and Consolation. By C. M. 
Stevens. Cupples and Leon. 

A book of daily quotations, meant to 
help in the tasks of life as they appear 
and the problems of the everyday as they 
turn up and have to be battled with. 

















No. 1470x. Price, $6.00, 


_ Handsome —> 
Fifty Years of American Idealism. By | %07.0f Purple and white 


calfskin leather. 
Gustav Pollak. Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany. NELSON’S NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Prices from 20 cents up to $16.00. 





A just interpretation of the spiritual | Original India Paper Editions of Standard Authors 
side of our national life. The author is | C. ntain the works of the great authors, printed from large, clear type on ogy 
fair and states his views clearly and fary 3 India paper, and bound in Soft Limp Leather. Price, $1.25 per volume. e 
effectively. | prettres* little books ever published. 











| . Old Style SCOTT, 

Fight for Food. By Leon A. Congdon. | PUE, Nelson’s New Two AUSTEN, 
J. B. Lippincott Company. HUGO, Century Style. Volumes. BRONTES, 

A book that tries to show how the | ELIOT, Complete in TROLLOPE, 
most food and the best food can be ob- | One Volume SHAKESPEARE 
tained at the lowest cost. Based on | DUMAS, 
scientific fact, it offers one of the solu- DICKENS, 

: a SELECTED 
—" the problem of the high cost o/ | THACKERAY, pike weans oF 
| SWEVENSON, THE TYPE IS THE SAME IN BOTH. BEST AUTHORS 


Golden Book of Sonnets, The. Selected 


The use of Nelson’s India Paper makes it possible to put Dicken’s largest 
by William Robertson. J. B. Lippincott ‘ 


novel, 950 pages (large type, same as this), in a pocket-size volume only half 


nay igre iia h P an inch thick and weighing 8 ounces. 
precious boo or the reader of | 
poetry is this beautiful presentation of FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS OR SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE TO 


those two hundred and fifty sonnets 


which may be named “the jewels of Eng- Thomas Nelson & Sons 


lish poetry.” The volume is a master- | 38191-385B, Fourth Avenue a - New York 
piece of bookmanship: delightfully white | Publishers since 1798. 
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BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


RIDGWELL CULLUM’S 
Thrilling Submarine Story 


etc. 





illustrations by Douglas Duer. 


The Men Who Wrought 


Author of “‘ The Way of the Strong,”’ 


Jacket in full color and three 
$1.35 


A tale that hinges on the invention of the sub- 
mersible merchantman, a vessel that will revolution- 
ize submarine warfare. 


The story is of timely 


interest, especially since the recent visit of the 


Deutschland to the United States. 


A member of the British Cabinet, 


the head of an English ship-building firm, a Polish inventor and _ his 
daughter, a Prussian military officer, and a band of German spies are 


the chief actors—a strangely assorted group. 


Mr. Cullum has a message 


to convey, and this fact makes the present tale the most compact and the 
most convincing that has yet come from his pen. 


The Superman in 
Modern Literature 


By LEO BERG. Translated by 
Claude Field, M.A. Frontis- 
piece portrait of Renan. $1.50 


A study of the development of the 
idea of the superman as exemplified 
in the writings of the world's great- 
est thinkers. Found in Carlyle’s 
and Emerson’s essays; then traced 
through Flaubert, Renan, Zola, 
Nietzsche, Dostojenski, Ibsen, 
Stringberg, Bjornson, etc. 


The Heart 
of Washington 


By WAYNE WHIPPLE, author 
of “The Heart of Lincoln.” 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 50 cents; 
Limp leather, $1.25 


A heart study of the man, Wash- 
ington, pictured by a series of anec- 
dotes and reminiscences, each de- 
tail chosen to show why “The Father 
of his country” was first in war, first 
in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” In the stories them- 
selves the human side of Washington 
is well portrayed. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLISHERS 


State Socialism 


After the War 


What it is—How it Works. By 
THOMAS J. HUGHES. $1.50 


The author presupposes the war is 
over and problems of reconstruction 


have come up in England. The 
author’s solution is the formation of 
a colony in South Africa, where 


he works out to the minutest detail 
the principles of state socialism. 
Whether one admits the author’s 


premises or not, the book is well 
worth reading. 


Hunting in the 
Upper Yukon cic: 


By THOMAS MARTINDALE, 
author of “‘ Sport Indeed,”’ etc. 
8 illustrations. $1.50 


There is such a constant demand 


for this popular sportsman’s book 
that it has seemed advisable to 
issue a less expensive edition. Mr. 


Martindale’s inimitable description of 
life in the open, his realistic accounts 
of the chase, and his enthusiasm over 
the final success of the hunter, strike 
a responsive chord in every man who 
has ever swung a hunting rifle to 
his shoulder. 


| plete era of English 





| paper, artistic typographical proportion, 
and harmonious marginal decorations 
| and frontispiece. 

There is no need for any apology for 
this new anthology, as it is the only son- 
net book now in print covering the com- 

literature. It 
makes readily accessible to general read- 
ers a large number of poems in a form 
of verse which has ever been a chie* 
favorite with our great masters for the 
expression of their most intimate an1 
elevated thoughts. One of the note- 
worthy features of this collection is the 


| fact that of them all one hundred and 
| forty are still copyrighted by their orig- 


inal authors or publishers; this is a 


| mark that no pains have been spared to 


give to the moderns as just a representa- 
tion as to the giants of an earlier age. 

Rossetti wrote: 

“A Sonnet is a moment’s monument— 

Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 

To one deathless hour. . .” 

It is, indeed, and from Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund 
Spenser, and Shakespeare to Henry New- 
bolt, Maurice Hewlett and Sir Alfred 


| Douglass, it has been a form, compact, 





| powerful and poetical, in which a man 


may exert his every endeavor to express 
his soul. 


Heart Songs and Home Songs. By 


| Denis A. McCarthy. Little, Brown & Co. 


As a result of numerous inquiries as 
to where certain of his poems may be 
found, the author presents this little 
book, which contains the most sought- 
after favorites from among his vast col- 
lection of verses. Many of these have 
previously appeared and are not pub- 
lished as new, but as especially well- 
liked. The patriotism, love of mankind 
and extreme heartsomeness of the entire 
publication will warrant a warm wel- 


| come for it. 


Homans’s First Principles of Elec- 
tricity. By J. E. Homans. Sully and 
Kleinteich. 

The author of Self-Propelled Vehicles 
has prepared a layman’s book on elec- 
tricity. This could be regarded a primer 
of electrical science by those who wish 
to study the subject, and the text is 
given the benefit of numerous designs 
and drawings by way of illustration. 


Home Care of Consumptives. By Roy 

L. French. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Many consumptives would be better 
looked after if the principles set forth in 
this book were adhered to. Such a vol- 
ume is of real worth to those who are 
seeking advice on this subject, while 
nurses and doctors will find here a useful 
| store of information, some of which may 


be new to them. 


| How to Learn Easily. By George Van 
| Ness Dearborn. Little, Brown and Co. 
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New Books of Merit and Distinction 


An Exceptional Assortment of Real Values 
to Suit Every Taste and ALL Pocketbooks 


English Furniture of the Eighteenth 


Herbert Cescinsky. Illustrated 
Century, ° with drawings by the author and 
with hundreds of illustrations from photographs. 
In three magnificent volumes, quarto, half Mor- 
occo leather binding. Price, $50.00 net, the set. 
Particulars on application. 


aaling Men at Ford’s, 


by Ida M. Tar- 
bell. 12mo, 
Cloth, Illustrat- 
ed, 75c net; by 
mail, 83 cents. 
A study of Mr. 
Ford and the 
benefits his em- 
ployees are de- 
riving from his 
methods. A 
record not only 
of impressions, 
but of facts 
about conditions 
at the Ford fac- 
tory, gathered by 
the author at 
first hand. 





The New Archeological Discoveries 


and their bearing upon the New Testament, and 
upon the life and times of the Primitive Church. 
By Camden M.Coburn, D.D., Litt.D. Octavo, 
Illustrated. $2.50 net. 


With Jellicoe in the North Sea, 


by Capt. Frank H. Shaw. Illustrated in colors. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. Grip- 
ping stories of navy life at sea during war 
times. 


The Ambitious Woman In Business, 


by Eleanor Gil- 
bert. 12mo, 
Cloth, Illustrat- 
ed. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.62. 
TIOUS WOMAN A striking book 
N BUSINESS of practical help 
for the young 
woman anxious 
to succeed in 
business. Covers 
the whole field of 
work in _ office, 
store, etc., dis- 
cusses the mar- 
riage question 
for the business 
woman, and 
gives much valu- 
able advice. 


ELEANOR GILBER1 





Talks on Talking, by Grenville Kleiser. 


i-mo, Cloth, 75c net; 
by mail, 83 cents. Of great value to the in- 
creasingly large number of persons who are 
obliged to talk as a consequence of social, busi- 
ness, or public activities. 


My Book of Beautiful Legends 


A big book, companion to “My Book of Best 
Fairy Tales.” Forty-eight legends charmingly 
retold. Twelve beautiful illustrations in color. 
8vo, Cloth. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 





All About Inventions and Discoveries 


by F. A. Talbot. A new addition to the famous 
“All About” series, which now contains “All 
About Airships,” “All About Engineering,” “All 
About Railways,” and “All About Electricity.” 
Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.66. 


Relics and Memorials of London 
City and London Town. !2.'"°,72 


umes. Writ- 
ten and Illustrated by James S. Ogilvy. 2 vols., 
Quarto, Cloth, Boxed. Price, $15.00 net, the 
set; by mail, $15.40. 


Sixty Years of the peso 


by J. Ranken 
Towse. Octavo, 
Cloth, 48  full- 
page _ illustra- 
tions. $2.50 net; 
by mail, $2.66. 
The author, 
many years dra- 
matic critic of 
the New York 
“Evening Post,” 
presents here a 
survey that em- 
braces practically 
all the leading 
and lesser lights 
of the profession 
who are still re- 
membered by 
living playgoers. 


12mo, 


written and _ illustrat- 

The Anzac Boo » ed by the men of 

Anzac at Gallipoli. Edited by Captain C. E. 

Bean, official war correspondent to the 

“Australian Commonwealth.” Quarto, Cloth. 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.91. 


Hay-Fever, Its Prevention and 


by Wm. C. Hollopeter. 12mo, 
Treatment, Cloth. $1.25 net; by mail, 
$1.37. Every Hay-Fever victim should have 
this book, by an expert. 


The Boys Book of incense 


by Eric Wood. 
Illustrated in 
color and black 
and white. 12 
mo, Cloth. 
$1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.37 
Thrilling 
stories of pio- 
neer life in 
many lands. 


It deals with 
the pioneers of 
science, of ex- 
ploration, of di- 
plomacy, of the 
air, of the 
railroad, and 
last but not 
least, of lib- 
erty. 


The Conditions of Labor in Amer™ 


° ° by W. Jett Lauck and 
ican Industries, M. Edgar Sydenstricker. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.75 net. Deep and scientific 


study, based on recent Federal and State in- 
vestigations as to the conditions of wage 
earners in the principal industries of the 
United States. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 











A practical text-book for the student, 
instructing him how to take notes, what 
and how to observe, how to classify 
knowledge acquired, and a number of 


| other things which make school going 








easier. This is new in the way of a 
schoolbook, but it represents a phase of 
learning that may be studied to the ut- 
most advantage. 


Marvels of Aviation, The. By Charles 
C. Turner. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

A complete history of the balloon and 
the airship from their beginnings, all 
well illustrated. 


Melba’s Gift Book of Australian Art 
and Literature. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

This rather handsome volume is the 
great singer’s contribution to the Belgian 
Relief Fund. Aided by artists and auth- 
ors of her own native land Madame 
Melba has accomplished a most inter- 
esting piece of work, representative in 
every way and containing many selec- 
tions of interest and much that is beau- 
tiful in both pictures and words. 


Military and Naval America. By Cap- 
tain Harrison S. Kerrick. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

A compendium of interesting educa- 
tional information, trustworthy and au- 
thentic, concerning the activities of the 
Army and Navy and their auxiliaries. 
This is a very complete study, and at a 
moment when military and naval affairs 
are attracting much attention, this book 
will be of great value. 


Mothercraft Manual, The. 
L. Read. Little, Brown & Co. 
Mothercraft is a very important craft, 


By Mary 


| though we only began to write about it 


recently. The director of the Mother- 
craft School of New York, has prepared 


| a very complete handbook on the subject, 


which ought to become every mother’s 
guide. It takes up not only the care 


| and feeding of children, but has chapters 


on eugenics and heredity, and gives a 
very helpful section on education, toys 
and story-telling. It is well-illustrated 


from photographs. 





Mystery of the Hated Man, and Then 
Some, The. By James Montgomery 
Flagg. George H. Doran Company. 

Numerous sketches of the most enter- 
taining sort written and pictured by the 
well-known artist, who writes as well as 
he draws. These are “take-offs” on pet 
idiosyncrasies, and Mr. Flagg has made 
them inimitably funny. Some of the 
subjects are “Miss Sticky-Moufy-Kiss,” 
“The Nut’s Automobile Guide,” “Whis- 
kerculture,” “Is Christmas a Bore?” 
“Frills and Ednaferberlows.” 


Night Court and Other Verse, The. 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell. The Century 
Company. 
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TheWriter’s Monthly 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 


A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bun- 
dle of inspiration and 
clear-headed, author- 
itative direction for 
Drama all who would know 


Photoplay the literary market 
Vaudeville and how to write 


Public Speaking 


Fiction 
Verse 
Humor 
Journalism 





whatthe editors want. 


Carolyn Wells says: “By far the best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is practical. 
So many aids to authors are vague and 
visionary in tone, but the advice in THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY is always 
clear, concise and to the point. It is written 
by people who have something to say and 
know how to say it. For this reason it 
achieves its end where others fail.” 


Single copies, 15 cents; yearly 
subscription, $1.00 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BexB  - = - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











Mrs. Young, as Ruth Mitchell is in 
private life, is a Western woman who 


came to New York in 1914. Her verses | 
have grown out of her social work, the | 


poem of in “The Night Court” being a 
most effective picture of that institution 
which plays such an important part in 
the punishment of small crimes in the 
big cities which have it. 


One Maid Cookery Book, The. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The housewife who depends upon one 
maid for everything may find much to 
help her in a practical way in this book. 
It is a volume of system for housekeep- 
ing, particularly along the line of the 
preparations for meals. 


One Thousand Shorter Ways About 
the House. By Mae Savell Crey. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

In this volume the author has provided 
all manner of suggestions for lightening 
the burdens of the housewife. She shows 
how a little system will save many un- 
necessary steps, and how the exercise of 
a little care in arranging things will 
make for orderliness and economy. It is 
a most clever little book, and will please 
women everywhere. 


Open That Door! By R. Sturgis In- 
gersoll. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Have You the Ability 
to Earn More Money? 


Lyceum and Chautauqua Attractions 
Earn up to $1,000.00 a Week 


Lecturers, Readers, Vocalists, Musicians, Concert 
Companies, Receive up to $10,000 per Week 


If you have ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Singer, Musician, etc., send 
full information and ask for opportunities open, when you send your subscrip- 
tion to THE LYCEUM WORLD. There is a great demand for talented, 
unique ability and personality in this field. 


Lyceum Representatives Earn $16,000.00 in Six Months 


Some earn more during the “Seasons.” The field is growing larger, and 
now embraces 3000 Lecture Courses; 15,000 Chautauquas, attended by 18,000,000 
people, patronizing at least 200,000 sessions. 








: a THE 7 women find it a delight to act as representatives and 


meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chau- 

tauquas. The work is pleasant and some have made 

INSTRUCTION as high as $10,000.00 in six months without much ef- 

Coe & fort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men 

Ee, and women are pleased to do this work, and many 

cultured people are wanted. State your experience, 
time you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


The Lyceum World 


=] Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and 






ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 





It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Maga- 
zine, containing the ablest discussions on Literary, 
sei Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform sub- 
jects. It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After- 
dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter 
and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects not discussed in such a 
manner elsewhere. 


TWO FEATURES NOW RUNNING: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK”—A discussion of the Pseudo- 
Shakespearean Dramas and the identity of the concealed author. By the Hon. 
Moye Wicks, past master of English Composition, accomplished scholar and 
eminent lawyer, who will give an insight into the political, diplomatic, and 
literary conditions which prevailed in the “spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
and bring undiscovered facts to bear upon the Baconian authorship. This 
series, begun in May, will run twelve issues. Those who subscribe now can 
have back numbers free—as long as present supply lasts. 


“MAN THE MACHINE”—Articles on Health, Happiness, and Prosperity, 
showing how to grow younger with the years, and what foods, drinks, exer- 
cises (including full explanation of the Candler-Gringle System of Physical 
Culture) to use to cure and prevent diseases. These articles by Prof. Walter 
H. Candler are alone worth many times price of subscription. 





> 



























VERY SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who send one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription will receive THE LYCEUM WORLD from now until December 
FREE, making the subscription to begin with the January, 1917, issue. No 
free copies; samples 15c. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 


For inclosed $1.00 send THE LYCEUM WORLD one year from January, 
1917, and all copies from present issue until then, to: 


Oe A En Ie Cee ee 


ee) 
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Flat Envelope Books 
Are the Fashion 


This flat, compact style seems 
especially suitable for tailored suit 
wear. 

The bags (or books) come in 
many sizes and various good styles. 
Some have top handles, others back 
straps. All, however, have numerous 
pockets for carrying notes, change, 
memo. tablets and powder puffs. 
Prices start at $2.50 and go on up to $10—and this includes 
small and larger sizes, auto or pin-seal leather. 





““Odours from the spicy shore 
Of Arabie the blest.’ 
Nowadays it is to Paris 

we turn for those deli- 

cious “odours” about 
which poets have sung. 

And one of the foremost 

Parisian parfumeurs, Claire, sends 

his products exclusively to the 

Wanamaker Store in Philadelphia. 









Violette de Pari: extract, $4.50 ; toilet water, $4; 


face powder, $1.25. - \ 
Yu Yu extract, $5; toilet water, $4; face ; ) 


powder, $1.25; sachet, $1. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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These are short essays on the pleasure 
of book reading. The author shows how 
contact with great minds through books 
broadens the point of view and makes 
life a fuller and a better thing. He 
shows how reading can inspire and en- 
lighten and console; how it can provide 
contentment and active joy, and he in- 
troduces through allusion many sugges- 
tions regarding the book, and the kind 
of books that will give the largest 
amount of satisfaction. 


Portraits of the Seventeenth Century. 
By Sainte-Beuve. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A new edition of two volumes of very 
wonderful writing, literary studies by a 
French master of criticism. 


Quest‘of the Quaint, The. 
Robie. Little, Brown & Co. 
Out of a quest for bandboxes grew this 
study of quaint, old-fashioned things— 


By Virginia 


valentines and silhouettes and candle- | 
sticks, to say nothing of numerous other | 
oddments that recall days gone by. This | 


makes a fascinating book for the lover 
of old things, and its illustrations are not 


the least interesting portion of the book. | 


Retail Selling. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A book of ready facts and suggestions 
for the salesman. 


Shadows of Yesterday. 
Bowen. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Essays by the well-known author of 
many historical novels. These are about 
famous painters, squlptors and writers 
of days gone by, among them the old 
Italians whom Miss Bowen loves so well. 


Socialism of To-day, The. Edited by 
William English Walling, Jesse Wallace 
Hughan and others. Henry Holt & Co. 

A valuable collection of documents 
from many sources, covering the social- 
istic principles of every country of the 
globe and showing how those principles 
are working out. 

Straight America. By Frances A. 
Kellor. The Macmillan Company. 

This is an issue in a small series of 
books on “Our National Problems.” 
Very sane little works prepared by au- 
thorities. 


True Food Values and Their Low Cost. 
By W. S. Birge. Sully and Kleinteich. 

This book aims to show how economy 
may be practiced through a study of the 
nutritive values of various foods. Physi- 
cal efficiency acquired through the small- 
est food expenditure based upon a proper 


selection might be said to be the theme | 


of the volume. 


Universal Military Training. By Lu- 
cian Howe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
In this book the author shows how the 


By James W. Fisk. | 


By Marjorie | 
| 
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That 
exacting 
friend of 
yours, the se- 
lection of whose 
gift has puzzled you, 
will be more than pleased 
with a “Swan” Fountpen. You 
can give “Swans” with pride and 
assurance, because they are gifts of 
beauty and utility. A “Swan” writes 


Price of instantly with a velvety touch—will not 
rae an skip, leak or blot nor soil your fingers. May 
$3 50 be carried in any position without danger of 


leaking. 





_ “Swan” Fountpens are appropriately packed for Xmas gifts 
in attractive boxes. Price $2.50 to $38.00. 


At Wanamaker’s and all Stationers, Jewelers and Druggists. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Manufacturers 
17 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
New York Toronto London Paris Brussels Sydney 


Chicago 


RITERS, professional or amateur, like THe Epiror, the 
every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 


workers. THE EpiTor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


ee the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE Eprror a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 
able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprror helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THe Eprror I read aroused 

in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 

hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Epitor, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


N addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epiror prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 
scripts is a feature. 


| ‘HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


O writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THE Eprror. 


ONE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) costs $2.00; single copies are 10c. 
each. 
THE EDITOR 


RIDGEWOOD New Jersey 
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F the belt you are 
wearing has given you 
unusual s-rvice, com- 

fort, and satisfaction it was 
probably made by the 
Pioneer Suspender Co., 
who make from a wide 
variety of leathers in a 
wider variety of designs 
belts renown for these 
qualities. 


You can readily identify a) 
Pioneer Belt by the celluloid 
size button, but more certainly | 


by its durability. 


Pioneer Suspender Co. 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 


Makers of Brighton Garters and 
Arm Bands and Pioneer Suspenders 





XOX COHAN, 


Every W oman 


will be interested in 
this Season's display of 


READ'S 
FABRICS 


Their fine quality, at~ 
tractiveness, splendid 
finish and colorings,— 
all appeal to the woman 
looking for stylish and 
dependable 


DRESS GOODS 


Every yard guaranteed by the 
Manufacturers 


Wm. F. Read & 
Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOA AMHAMAMQ0Q0 AANA 


ee es ae 


ZINN 





Baltimore 





| Snakes” 
| usual specimens of animal life. 
| be termed a book about animal “freaks.” 
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Swedish system of military training 
might be used in the United States. 
The book is a sane and inspiring study 
of the question now uppermost in the 


minds of all Americans, and offers some | 
suggestions that will be of help to those | 
who are thinking the problem over in | 


all seriousness. 


War, Peace and the Future. 
Key. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Ellen Key now studies the woman prob- 
lem in relation to the War. 
forth the facts in traditionalism that 
must be abolished under the new condi- 
tions; she considers women as a national 
and an international problem, and with 
that thoroughness for which she is 
known, the author proves her theories of 
readjustment, with its additions and sub- 
tractions, all necessary as the world 
changes through progress. 


What Makes a Retailer Prosper? By 
Charles A. Sweetland. Logan Printing 


House, Chicago. 


A set of fourteen booklets setting 


| forth the principles of retail busines 


along many different lines. There is + 


| book for each branch of the retail busi- | 
ness, and storekeepers generally will find | 
| these pamphlets of use. 


Wit and Its Relation to the Uncon- 
scious. By Dr. Sigmund Freud. Moffatt, 
Yard & Co. 


This discusses the analysis of wit, the 


| synthesis of wit and theories of wit. 


Freudian philosophy is now having its 
vogue, and Dr. Freud’s psychological 


findings have a deep interest for students | 
Even the lay-reader will | 
find much to interest him in the present | 


everywhere. 
study. 


Wonders of Animal Life. 
Berridge. 


By W. S. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


These are stories about “Fish That | 


Walk, Fly and Live Out of the Water”; 
“Birds That Cannot Fly”; “ Some Curious 
and a great many other un- 
It might 


The illustrations are from excellent and 
very unusual photographs. 





Do Business by Mail 


It's le, with accurate lists of pros- 
catalogue ee 


tion on Mail Ad 
quasi on 6,00 nauonal mailing w% 
War Material Mize. Wealthy Men 
Box yA nt 
uto Owners 


prices and of fac-simile 
Have us re en hes 2 tar 
Ross-Gould, 808-J Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaestS St.Louis 
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She sets | 














N° need searching 
through crowded 


stores to find a suitable gift. 


Thermos is the ideal present for 
everyone. It is handsome, practical, 

giving years of service, day or night, 

at or away from home, i in the coldest 
winter weather or the hottest day 
of summer, 


THERMOS 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot without fire— 
cold without ice 


FOR keeping baby’s 
milk cold and pure and for 
all outdoor uses the Thermos bottle is 
a positive necessity. On the dining 
table for iced water the Thermos 
Carafe is decidedly handsome. The 
Thermos Jug is splendid for the aged, 
infirm, and sick, and for bedside use 
at night., With +e Thermos Lunch 
Kit the children at school and work- 
ers in shop and office have piping hot 
or deliciously cold beverages at noon. 
And of course no auto is ready for 
touring without the Thermos Motor 
Restaurant. 


All temperature retaining bottles are 
NOT Thermos. There are many imita- 
tions but only one real, genuine Thermos. 
Reliable dealers are proud to show you 
the THERMOS trade mark plainly 
stamped on every piece. 


Keeps hot 24 hours—Keeps cold 72 hours 


American 


Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st St., New York 


In Canada: Toronto 
Factory: Norwich, Conn. 





Monthly 
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Personal Greeting 
Chnstmas Cards 


The warmth and friendliness of a personal card 
of Christmas greeting often gives quite as much 
pleasure as would a gift. 

This page shows a few of the attractive cards 
ready now in the Social Stationery Section of the 
Wanamaker Store, and designed especially for us. 
To your imagination must be left their colorings, of 
holly and poinsettia, fir and flame, but the pleasing 
designs you may see for yourself. The engraving is 
of the most expert kind, and the hand-coloring is 
done by skilled artists. 

The prices given below are for the cards as 
shown here, with envelopes to match. Many will 
wish to have their own names added to the cards they 
order; this may be done from their visiting-card 
plates; an extra charge will be made for this service. 
Every card except number 629, the one with the 
Christmas hymn on it, has space for the name. 


PRICE LIST 


725-728 35c a dozen 
629-723 50c a dozen 
538-584-716-718 75c a dozen 
552-743 $1 a dozen 
521-525-530 $1.25 a dozen 
508-500-744-745 $1.50 a dozen 
661 $2 a dozen 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


Jewelers, Silversmiths, Art Stationers 
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